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PREFACE 


THE writer, whilst on leave from India, recently enjoyed the 
privilege of returning to that country by the Trans-Siberian 
Railway and the Far East. The facilities afforded by this 
means of rapid communication between Europe and Man- 
churia, China, Korea, and Japan, enabled him, with less 
than four months at his disposal, to obtain a glimpse of the 
prevailing local conditions, to visit the great Manchurian 
battle-fields of the last war, and to spend several most pleasant 
weeks in Korea and Japan. At the request of various friends 
and relatives, he has been induced to place before the public 
a record of his experiences, the perusal of which, it is hoped, 
may not only prove of interest to the general reader, but may 
also serve as a useful guide to others desirous of indulging 
in a like scamper. Otherwise, this book has pretensions to 
nothing beyond what it lays claim to in its title. It was a 
scamper pure and simple, as may be judged from the fact 
that, in the course of sixteen weeks’ travel between London 
and Simla, a distance of 20,000 miles was traversed by rail, 
road, and water. The time, though short, sufficed to enable 
the writer to carry away lasting impressions in his mind of 
all he had observed and heard, for which no amount of read- 
ing or study could have provided an adequate substitute. 
This it will also, as certainly, do to others who are tempted 
to perform a like pilgrimage after reading this account of 
what can be seen and done within the period of a few short 
weeks. The writer enjoyed, perhaps, peculiar facilities and 
opportunities—firstly, in hitting off by a mere accident the 
exact time at which Major-General Broadwood was also 
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visiting the Manchurian battle-fields ; secondly, in being a 
personal friend of Lieutenant-Colonel Boger, the British 
Military Attaché at Tokio, whose influence smoothed his 
path, and obtained for him permission to attend the Japanese 
Grand Manceuvres in an official capacity as one of the 
foreign representatives ; and thirdly, in having the good 
fortune to meet Mrs. Pocklington (a lady who has travelled 
extensively in India, Nepal, Kashmir, China, and Japan, 
besides other parts of the world), who most kindly suggested 
the side-trips in Japan, and also supplied the instructions 
for carrying them out. To each of the above his sincere 
thanks are due, for all contributed largely to the fact that 
the projected trip proved so complete a success and so 
pleasurable an outing. Further, he desires to acknowledge 
the valuable assistance of Major Andrew Skeen, a colleague 
at Simla, who laid the foundation of the trip by working 
out itineraries for “ doing ”’ the battle-fields and seeing some- 
thing of Japan. All the above were largely instrumental in 
the venture having proved a success ; but it is clear that they 
alone could not have enabled the writer to see and share in 
all that he did without the friendly co-operation of Japanese 
and Chinese officials, both military and civil. Space does 
not permit him to enumerate them all by name, but in the 
course of the narrative the reader will be able to discern for 
himself how much indebtedness is due to their kindly help, 
ungrudgingly given; and the writer wishes to take this 
opportunity of expressing his grateful thanks for their 
courtesy. 

For such descriptions of the military operations in Man- 
churia as appear within these pages, the writer has drawn 
largely on the information contained in Parts I. and II. of the 
“* Official History of the Russo-Japanese War,”’ prepared by 
the British General Staff and Committee of Imperial 
Defence. The accounts of the battles of the Sha Ho and 
Mukden are condensed from Karl von Donat’s translations 
of supplements to the Militar Wochenblatt dealing with these 
great actions in detail ; while Captain Sedgwick’s admirable 
little book, ““ The Russo-Japanese War on Land,’ has been 
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freely made use of, as also Vladimir’s “‘ The China-Japan 
War,” and Japanese accounts of the attacks and captures of 
the various Port Arthur forts and works. The events are 
related as they occurred, with few criticisms, as it was found 
that these would unduly swell the proportions of the volume. 

The writer has also to express his obligations to General 
Sir Ian Hamilton, K.C.B., for his kind permission to utilize 
the map of Manchuria and Korea in this volume, which is 
based on that illustrating his well-known book describing 
those operations of which he was a witness during the 
Russo-Japanese War—“ A Staff Officer’s Scrap-Book.”’ 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the entire cost of the 
journey from London to Simla, including moderate pur- 
chases, and presents to various Japanese, came to just under 
two hundred and fifty pounds. And there is nothing to 
prevent ladies undertaking the tours described, so long as a 
little discomfort at times is not objected to, and they are 
not averse to riding and tramping ‘mid lovely surround- 
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A SCAMPER THROUGH THE 
FAR EAST 


CHAPTER I 
ACROSS EUROPE FROM LONDON TO MOSCOW 


Eargzy in August, 1908, my arrangements for travelling by 
the Trans-Siberian express, leaving Moscow for Harbin on 
Wednesday, September 2, were taken in hand, and the berth 
secured. This is a necessary precaution, as the international 
train is frequently full at this time of the year, and if the 
engaging of accommodation be too long deferred a risk is 
run of being crowded out, and having to wait a week for the 
next. The other preparations for the journey were trifling, 
the main object being to cut one’s luggage down to the 
minimum possible extent, owing to the small free allowance 
made on the European and Siberian railways—about 
56 pounds. As, however, I had to take uniform with me, 
besides suitable clothes for both warm and cold climates, in 
addition to bedding and so forth for my journey through 
India, my heavy baggage (consisting of one trunk and a valise 
for bedding) weighed 164 pounds* at Charing Cross Station on 
the morning of my departure. My other belongings com- 
prised a leather suit-case, a combined tiffin and tea-basket ; 
a helmet-case ; and sword, overcoat, mackintosh, stick, and 
umbrella, rolled up in a rug. Stout walking-boots, riding- 
kit, and gaiters of course formed part of the outfit ; but, 
owing to the existence of inns and hotels at most places of 


* On this I had to pay £8 14s. 10d. extra baggage charge from London 


to St. Petersburg alone. 
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importance in Manchuria at the present day, cooking utensils 
can be dispensed with. The preliminaries, therefore, were 
simple, and no further description of what was taken seems 
necessary. 

For various reasons, my departure from England was de- 
ferred until the last Nord express leaving Ostend for St. 
Petersburg, which would enable me to catch the Siberian 
express at Moscow on the date decided. Although this is 
a somewhat more expensive route than proceeding direct to 
Moscow, the difficulties regarding Customs inspections are 
less vexatious ; and there is the satisfaction, also, of feeling 
that a separation from one’s heavy baggage is avoided, 
which by the other route frequently results in it following 
twenty-four hours later from the Russian frontier, and even 
arriving in Moscow too late, possibly, to accompany its 
owner across Siberia. This actually did happen to one of 
my fellow-travellers in the Siberian express, and he had 
nothing with him beyond his hand-baggage to last him to 
Japan. The Nord express from Berlin to St. Petersburg 
runs twice a week—on Sundays and Thursdays—so I had 
to leave Charing Cross at 9 a.m. on Saturday, August 29, 
in order to travel right through from Ostend to the Russian 
frontier at Wirballen without a change. 

In due course Dover was reached, and it was with reas- 
sured feelings one gazed across the sea to find that the sur- 
face, though troubled and flecked with many white crests, 
must have greatly calmed since the previous day, when a 
furious storm had been raging in the Channel ; for then the 
breakwater, I was told, had presented a wonderful and awe- 
inspiring sight, with monstrous waves dashing against it in 
their blind fury, and throwing up cataracts of spray and 
foam. There was little of that now, but when, at 11.30, the 
boat cast off from the wharf and commenced to turn outside 
the shelter of the breakwater, whilst encountering the swell 
of the spent storm, she immediately began to indulge in 
those corkscrew evolutions so discomfiting to the poor 
sailor. 

Soon the white cliffs of Albion disappeared behind the 
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horizon ; but it was not until well past 3 p.m. that we 
entered the channel at Ostend leading to the wharf, along- 
side which the Nord express was drawn up ready to start. 
A hasty dash through the Customs then ensued, for the 
steamer was behind time, and we were bundled into the 
train and were off almost at once, as it was due to start at 
3.32 p.m. 

Travelling at great speed through a flat, uninteresting 
country, Brussels was reached at 5 p.m., and Liége a couple 
of hours later, dinner being served on the train between the 
two places at a cost of six francs per head. At the latter 
station we took on those passengers who, regarding dis- 
cretion as the better part of valour, had crossed from Dover 
to Calais, and thence proceeded by rail to Liége. 

Shortly before 8.30 p.m. we reached the German frontier 
at Herbesthal, and an examination of our hand-baggage was 
made on the train. The official who undertook these duties 
appeared to view my helmet-case with unnecessary suspi- 
cion, and, tapping it knowingly, asked me what its contents 
were. I answered him in his own language, and explained 
that it held my military hats, whereupon he at once formally 
saluted and withdrew. 

My cabin companion for the night proved to be a young 
Chinese gentleman, aged about seventeen, who had been 
taken home to England some two years previously by the 
Hon. C. S. Napier, of the Chinese Customs, to study English 
and business methods. Mr. Napier was now returning to 
China at the expiration of his leave, accompanied by the 
youth, and apologized to me for my being bedded up for 
the night with him. In addition to Napier, a Lieutenant 
Moore of the Garrison Artillery was returning to Hong Kong 
by the Siberian Railway, and several other Englishmen and 
Colonials were also proceeding by the Nord express as far 
as St. Petersburg. 

Next morning we reached Berlin shortly after seven, and 
at one of the stations the Grand-Duke Vladimir, accom- 
panied by his A.D.C. and various retainers, boarded the 
train as he was returning to his estates near St. Petersburg. 

1—2 
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One regarded this personage with a certain amount of in- 
terest, for the notoriety achieved by him in connection 
with the disturbances, headed by Father Gapon, in the 
capital some few years ago were still fresh in our memories. 

The country traversed throughout this day was somewhat 
devoid of interest, consisting chiefly of great cultivated 
plains, flat and featureless. During the afternoon, when 
passing between low hills to the north and south, in the 
neighbourhood of Miilhausen, I saw a red-deer standing 
outside a small belt of wood. And thence onward woods 
became more frequent, as we followed the seashore for 
several miles before reaching K6nigsberg, where the German 
Emperor yearly obtains his finest red-deer-shooting. This 
station is a terminus, and whilst engines were being changed 
Napier and I were strolling up and down the platform for 
the sake of a little exercise. As we were turning back 
towards the train from our last round, and were still some 
50 yards distant from the rear carriage, we suddenly noticed 
that the train was in motion, and beginning to glide away. 
With a hasty exclamation, we at once both sprinted for the rear 
carriage—the kitchen one—which we gradually overhauled 
and on to which we successfully jumped, and thence found our 
way back to our own. No intimation is ever given by these 
trains in Germany prior to their departure from a station— 
no warning whistle, nor indication of any sort, such as one 
obtains in most other countries ; so one has to keep in view 
the possibility of being left behind if tempted to stray too 
far from the side of the train. The consequence of missing 
a train which waits for and considers no one would have 
been disastrous, at this juncture, to the complete success 
of my journey, and I took good care to run no further risks 
of being left behind whilst in Germany. 

This caution was only necessary for another two and a half 
hours, as at 7.30 p.m. we reached the Russian frontier at 
Wirballen. Here a strict examination is made of all one’s 
belongings, passports, etc., and a change of trains is impera- 
tive, as the Continental gauge of 4 feet 84 inches gives 
place to the 5-foot gauge of the Russian Empire. My 
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baggage was leniently dealt with, and I had no complaints 
to offer ; but just prior to its examination I was amazed to 
see the whole contents of a lady’s trunk—books, scents, 
clothes, boots, shoes, and other dainty garments not worn by 
men—turned out on to the floor of the examination-room. 
A young lady stood stolidly by watching this performance 
without one single word of expostulation. I remarked to 
Moore that I thought this a pretty rough way of treating 
her things, as the officials would certainly never pack them 
up again neatly, when a man on my other side, overhearing 
my remark, said in English: ‘‘ Yes, that’s because we are 
Russians.”” He proved to be the girl’s brother, and they 
both gave me assistance presently by interpreting between 
me and the Customs officials, who appeared to speak Rus- 
sian only. From all accounts, the Customs authorities 
make the most searching examination of the belongings of 
their countrymen, and particularly those of the women— 
apparently with some reason ; for these, I understand, are 
great adepts in smuggling lace, and other articles which are 
highly taxed, into the country. 

The extra width of the Russian cars, and the greatly 
reduced speed of the train as compared with that dashing 
through Belgium and Germany, made considerable differ- 
ence to our comfort after leaving Wirballen. The train 
travelled more steadily, and sleep during the night was far 
more restful in consequence. Early dawn on the last day 
of August disclosed a flat country, large areas of which were 
inundated—due, evidently, to recent heavy rains. Fine 
pasture-lands extended on both sides of the railway, in 
which large herds of cattle were grazing, tended in the 
morning sunshine by hardy youths, barefooted, and dressed 
in long sheep-skin coats. The little villages dotted about are 
primitive in construction, with rough plank walls and roofs 
of thatch. The nature of the country becomes more varied 
as St. Petersburg is approached, being more undulating 
and well wooded with pine, birch, mountain-ash, and other 
trees. . 

At 2.40 p.m. we steamed into the terminus, and at once 
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made with our light baggage for a motor omnibus from the 
Hotel de l’Europe, handing our receipts for the heavy baggage 
in the luggage-van to the hotel courier, who brought it on 
afterwards. The drive over the rough cobble and corduroy 
roads of Russia’s capital in a motor is far from pleasant, 
the jolting being worse than one expects to suffer over the 
most neglected country roads in England. On arrival at 
the hotel, we immediately secured sleeping accommodation 
in the train leaving for Moscow at 11 p.m. the same night. 
Apparently only one wagon-lit is attached to this train, 
and all the berths in it being already engaged, we contented 
ourselves by securing ordinary first-class sleeping accom- 
modation in one of the other carriages. Moore and I took a 
four-berth coupé between us, for which we had to pay 
65 roubles—about £7—or only about 12 roubles more than 
we should have had to pay for two single berths ‘ and the 
extra room and comfort gained was fully appreciated when 
later we found how crowded the train was. 

After settling about our tickets, we went for a drive to 
see the Winter Palace, Cathedral, and other sights, but were, 
unfortunately, too late to obtain admission into the picture- 
galleries of old and modern paintings, which close at 3 p.m. 
I cannot say that we were particularly impressed by what 
we saw of St. Petersburg in the short time at our disposal, 
and, as a city, did not consider it could hold any comparison 
with Moscow, of which we saw more the next and following 
day. What struck us on first arrival as the most curious 
and laughable feature of the place was the extraordinary 
garb of the droshky drivers, whose figures assume grotesque 
and enormous proportions by reason of their blue-padded 
overcoats, whilst their feet are thrust into top-boots, and 
their heads surmounted by comical top-hats of squat design. 
The vaster the dimensions, apparently, of the wadded gar- 
ments worn by the drivers, the greater their importance, 
and the higher are the charges demanded for the hire of 
vehicles by their wearers. We were satisfied by a jehu who 
was rather less like an inflated mannikin than many of his 
kind, and who agreed to drive us round for one rouble per 
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hour ; but as he understood not a single word of any lan- 
guage save his own, the information we were able to elicit 
from him was infinitesimal, so we soon wound up our trip, 
after a brief glance at the Winter Palace and the Neva, by 
@ visit to the Cathedral. 

On return to the hotel we made our first acquaintance 
with tea taken Russian fashion, a slice of lemon floating 
in it taking the place of milk; and after listening for 
a time to the excellent string band of the hotel, sallied 
forth again—this time on foot—to see something of the 
main streets from the point of view of a pedestrian. Beyond 
the trams and the droshkies, with their beautiful long-tailed 
horses—mostly of a black colour—few vehicles were to be 
seen. An occasional motor passed along, but the streets 
were singularly free from any heavily-laden drays or waggons, 
which so greatly obstruct the traffic in London thorough- 
fares. It was the off season, it is true, and few private 
equipages were abroad ; whilst among the foot-passengers 
scarcely any of the upper classes were met with, the large 
majority being labourers, artisans, and people of the shop- 
keeper class, all apparently hurrying along the crowded 
pavements to their homes at the close of another day’s 
work. There appeared to be a general air of poverty or 
Jack of well-being in the air, an impression still further 
increased by the abnormal number of beggars by whom one 
was accosted at every few yards along the road. 

Making our way back to the hotel, we there had an 
excellent dinner, during which the band played a further 
selection of admirable music in the fine dining-hall, and 
then Napier, Moore, the Chinaman, and I drove off in the 
motor with all our belongings to the station. Here, in the 
matter of registering our luggage, seeing us safely ensconced 
in our carriages, etc., the energetic hotel courier proved 
invaluable, for without some knowledge of the language 
one feels very much at sea on such occasions when dealing 
with the Russian railway porter, splendid fellow though 
he is. 

At 11 p.m. punctually we steamed out of St. Petersburg ; 
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but it was some time before Moore and I could get our bunks 
made up for the night. The man responsible for furnishing 
the bedding spoke only Russian, and in reply to our repeated 
demands, by signs and in German, to make up our beds, as 
we wanted to turn in, kept producing a rouble out of his 
pocket ; and we gradually gathered that his intention was “no 
rouble, no bed.”’ After having paid fully, as we thought, 
for the luxury of obtaining complete sleeping accommoda- 
tion for the night, we began to get rather heated, and, 
imagining this to be a gross case of blackmail, steadfastly 
declined to produce the douceur, with some warmth. 
Matters were at a deadlock, as he left us and continued 
making up the beds of other travellers in the adjoining 
compartments, which did not add to our gaiety. After 
some time he returned with a charming Russian gentleman 
from the next coupé, who spoke English fluently, and asked 
us what the trouble was. We explained that this un- 
hanged cut-throat demanded a tip of a rouble from each of 
us before he would consent to make up our beds for us! 
He smiled, and informed us in perfect English that it was 
all right, and that the rouble is the authorized charge for 
providing bedding. The money was promptly paid, and 
the beds as speedily made up, so peace once more reigned. 

Though at one time we certainly had felt like springing 
at the conductor, on subsequent closer acquaintance he 
proved to be a most excellent and worthy man; and next 
morning, after we had risen early in order to avoid the rush; 
and performed our ablutions in the only lavatory of which the 
carriage boasted, he obtained coffee and rolls for us at Klin 
Station (where we arrived about 8.30), for no restaurant- 
car is attached to the train. 

Thence onward the country as far as Moscow is pretty 
and well wooded. 

When we reached that city, at 10 a.m. precisely, I was 
pleased to find Mr. Grove, the British Consul, awaiting the 
arrival of the train on the platform. He was an old school- 
fellow of mine, whom I had not met for some years ; but on 
hearing of my intended visit to Moscow, en route to the Far 
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East, he had most kindly insisted on my staying with him 
at the Consulate, and had come down now to conduct me 
thither. With his assistance my baggage was soon collected 
and placed on a landau, in which we at once drove off to 
his residence. The drive was a long one, and we passed 
many fine buildings and several imposing squares, but the 
roads were just as bad as those in St. Petersburg, being of 
rough cobble-stones. 

Later, in the afternoon, we proceeded to the Wagon-lit 
Company Offices, where my coupon was changed for tickets 
for the train leaving on the morrow. We then walked 
through divers streets, whilst I purchased cigarettes and 
a few other requirements for my further journey, and after- 
wards turned in to have tea at a large establishment, which 
had but recently been opened in Moscow. 

We had intended to go on at once to the Kremlin, but 
after tea it poured with rain, and we were delayed so long by 
waiting for it to clear that it was well past 6.30 p.m. before 
we arrived there. The extent and beauty of this old 
fortress, with its palaces, cathedrals, monuments, trophies, 
and so on, far exceeded my preconceived notions of the 
place. Its site, on high ground overlooking the river and the 
city, seemed to me to be a perfect one ; and one’s interest 
is held from the moment the precincts are entered, and the 
eye is arrested by the sight of the hundreds of French guns 
of varying size and calibre, captured during the great retreat 
from Moscow in 1812. Close by is the monument erected 
to the memory of the Grand-Duke Sergius, on the spot 
where he was blown up by a bomb some few years ago. 
Light was fast fading, so we had to hurry on to see the ex- 
teriors of the three small cathedrals in which the Emperors 
are baptized and wedded, crowned and buried. Near at 
hand, also, is the magnificent monument to the late Emperor, 
Alexander II., within a stone’s-throw of the famous great 
bell, a gigantic bronze casting weighing several hundred 
tons, from which the large piece lying alongside broke off 
when the bell fell in the attempt to haul it into position to 
the summit of the adjacent building. Owing to the lateness 
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of the hour, the palaces and cathedrals were all closed, so 
we had to content ourselves with a glance at their exteriors 
until the following day. 

Next morning, whilst Grove was engaged in his consular 
duties, I found my way, by his directions, to the Crédit 
Lyonnais, where I obtained a further supply of money on 
my letter of credit to carry me through to Mukden. In 
the afternoon we proceeded again to the Kremlin, and, from 
his intimate knowledge of Moscow in general and the 
Kremlin in particular, acquired from over thirteen years’ 
residence in this city, Grove proved a most instructive and 
competent guide to explain the beauties and _ historical 
interests of the place. From the Kremlin we drove to the 
new Cathedral, and were able to obtain admission here also, 
as @ service was being held. The interior consists almost 
entirely of marbles of various colours, and porphyry of 
dark-red hue. The Holy of Holies is astonishingly beautiful, 
consisting purely of white marble, and the walls are panelled 
in places with splendid paintings by Verestchagin (who un- 
fortunately lost his life in the sinking of the Petropolovsk, 
together with Admiral Makaroff, off Port Arthur, in the 
late war), and other famous artists. The whole effect of 
the interior, though grand in the extreme, is in such charm- 
ing taste that the harmonious fowl ensemble is most pleasing 
to the eye. 

This concluded my sight-seeing in Moscow, as the Siberian 
express left at 7 p.m., and we had to return to the Con- 
sulate for tea, and in order to complete my packing, before 
setting out for the station. After a rapid and cursory glance 
at the two cities, and judging from what could be seen from 
the commanding position of the Kremlin, Moscow, to my 
mind, far exceeds St. Petersburg in beauty and wealth of 
fine buildings. Cupolas of mosque-like form and hundreds 
of churches are to be seen in all directions, whilst magnificent 
arcades and imposing structures, such as the Opera House 
and the Vasili Blajennyi, unique in design, add greatly to 
the picturesqueness and interest of the’ more southern city. 
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CHAPTER II 
THROUGH SIBERIA IN THE TRANS-SIBERIAN EXPRESS 


ACCOMPANIED by Grove, I drove down to the station in good 
time to get my baggage registered through to Harbin, and 
with his assistance, and that of an intelligent porter, found 
it possible to stow away my bedding valise in the alcove 
with which my coupé was furnished (near the roof, above 
the corridor passage of the carriage), without unduly cramping 
the compartment. There was a large crowd assembled on 
the platform alongside the train, for, in addition to those 
about to depart, many friends had gathered together to pay 
last farewells, and several touching scenes were observed 
when the time approached for those travelling to get aboard. 
At 7 p.m. punctually the three bells were sounded, and we 
slowly steamed out of the station amid many ‘ good-byes,’ 
expressed in various tongues, and the waving of handker- 
chiefs, etc. 

The train was absolutely full, not a single berth being 
vacant. The Crown Prince of Siam and his suite took up 
a whole carriage to themselves, and, in addition to Europeans 
of all nationalities and a few Americans, several Russian 
officers in uniform were also on board travelling East. A 
considerable proportion of the passengers were of the gentler 
sex, who appeared to take a lively interest in the—to most 
of them—novel experience on which they had embarked. 

The train, on starting, consisted of the engine and a car 
behind, in which the personnel, as well as a spray-bath: 
kitchen, etc., were accommodated. Then came the 
restaurant-car, two first-class carriages, two second, and the 
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Siamese carriage. The first-class coach was divided into 
eight sections, each holding two persons. Each of these 
sections was about 7 feet long, 6 feet wide, and 12 feet 
high in the centre, with a small lavatory about 3 feet square 
between each pair of sections. This had a tiled floor with a 
hole in the centre to allow the escape of water, and it was 
possible, therefore, to enjoy a cold douche with a sponge, 
but, on drying oneself, considerable ingenuity had to be 
exercised to avoid thrusting one’s hand or elbow through 
the expensively decorated stained-glass windows screening 
the lavatories from the interiors of the coupés. A spray- 
bath over a canvas sail was also obtainable in the front 
carriage, at a cost of seventy-five kopeks (about ls. 6d.). 
The second-class coach was divided into sections for four 
persons each, but there were no lavatories between sections, 
and the only washing accommodation was that provided in 
the closets at the ends of the car. The restaurant-car was 
common to both first and second class travellers, and meals 
had to be served in two relays owing to the crowded state 
of the train. 

The waiters and attendant appeared to possess a smatter- 
ing of every European language, so there was little difficulty 
in having one’s wants complied with. The meals cost about 
seven shillings a day, and for this one had coffee and 
rolls in the morning, a large lunch at midday, afternoon 
tea and rolls, and a dinner of five or six courses in the 
evening. 

Compared with the speed of most Continental fast trains, 
the Trans-Siberian express can hardly be described as rapid, 
for, including halts, it averages only about twenty miles an 
hour, whilst its actual speed in motion rarely exceeds twenty- 
five miles an hour. On the other hand, the train is steadier 
in consequence, and, personally, I never failed to enjoy a 
good and refreshing night’s rest in a comfortable bunk, 
furnished with clean bedding every third or fourth day. 

In addition to the Siberian express, a Russian state train 
leaves Moscow every Sunday, and petforms the journey in 
the same time. Opinions were divided as to the comfort or 
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otherwise of travelling by this train, but it appears to be, as 
a rule, less crowded than the former. 

The early morning of September 3 found us speeding 
over flat country largely under cultivation, with patches of 
wood scattered about here and there, and numerous wind- 
mills dotted about over the plain. Later, the country 
became more undulating, with villages perched along slopes 
overlooking valleys and streams. Some of them were of 
considerable size, but the huts were constructed almost 
entirely of wood, with thatched roofs, the only building of 
any pretensions being usually the church. 

The further east we travelled the more Oriental became 
the inhabitants in appearance as regards their clothing. 
They are all of fair complexion, however; indeed, the 
children who thronged most of the stations had hair of a 
most pronounced flaxen hue. At Penza Station I photo- 
graphed a group of curiously clad emigrants, the ladies of 
the party, though shabbily dressed, being not unpictur- 
esquely attired in garments of divers colours, whilst their 
feet, like those of the men, were thrust into high top-boots. 

We were due to reach Batraki, some five miles west of the 
bridge over the Volga, at 8.15 p.m. ; but as the train was an 
hour late, it was quite dark by the time we arrived. Conse- 
quently, when we eventually crossed the river by the 
magnificent bridge, which is some three-quarters of a mile 
in length, it was difficult to see much more than that we 
were at a considerable height above the level of the river. 

Shortly after midnight we reached the important town of 
Samara, which has a population of over 100,000 inhabitants, 
and is set in one of the most fertile districts in Russia. 
Situated on the left bank of the Volga, at its junction with 
the Samara, it is the centre of a large agricultural industry, 
whilst cattle-raising is also greatly practised in the southern 
portion of the country, which abounds in salt-marshes and 
rich pasture-land. 

An hour later we arrived at Kinel. This place is chiefly 
of importance as being the junction at which the Orenburg- 
Tashkent Railway joins the Trans-Siberian line, through 
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communication being thus established between the heart of 
Russia and the regions bordering the frontier of Afghanistan. 

By the time we reached the important corn-market of 
Abdulino, at 9.15 a.m. on September 4, our train had lost 
another half-hour on its scheduled time, so we were now 
one and a half hours late. The question of times along this 
railway is decidedly confusing, as St. Petersburg time is 
observed as far as Manchuria Station, which is five hours 
forty-eight minutes east of St. Petersburg, and from there 
onwards to Vladivostok Harbin time is kept on the railway. 
Consequently, meals on the train appeared to be served at 
the convenience of the cook, although two clocks occupied 
& prominent position in the restaurant-car, one of which 
purported to show St. Petersburg, or railway time, and the 
other true local, or feeding time. But they never seemed 
to fit together according to my conception, as worked out 
by differences of longitude between St. Petersburg and 
wherever we might happen to be. 

The country remained much the same as on the previous 
day, during the earlier part consisting of alternating 
stretches of hilly undulations and free, open, cultivated 
prairie. Between Chishma and Yumatovo the scenery is 
pretty, being well wooded, hilly, and traversed by streams. 
At all stations where we stopped hereabouts crowds of little 
boys and girls were collected on the platforms with bottles 
of milk, which they endeavoured to sell to the travellers. 
The whole of this country is splendidly adapted for dairy- 
farming, as the pasture-lands are practically limitless, and 
afford excellent grazing for large herds of cattle and flocks 
of sheep. The agricultural methods in vogue are, however, 
still very primitive, and in one place I noticed corn being 
threshed out by the medium of three horses. In the midst 
of a great pile of grain stood a man, who, from his central 
position, urged these animals (which were attached to each 
other in single file) on their circular course round him by 
means of a rope fastened to the leader of the solemn trio. 
There was but little advance here—still in Europe—on the 
prehistoric methods in the wilds of Manchuria, where I have 
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seen John Chinaman treading out his corn by means of an 
ox and an ass and a mule similarly harnessed together. 

We reached Ufa at about six in the evening, local time. 
It is quite a fine town of over 50,000 inhabitants, pleasantly 
situated near the junction of the Ufa and Belaya Rivers, the 
latter of which is crossed by a railway-bridge some 700 
yards in length, and the former by one about half that size. 
The houses are chiefly placed on the hill-slopes and high 
ground overlooking the river valleys, and add to the pic- 
turesqueness of the place. The town is the capital of 
Bashkiria, the inhabitants of which are subject to obligatory 
military service. 

During the night the Ural Mountains were crossed, and 
the boundary pillar marking the line of demarcation between 
Europe and Asia passea. It was unfortunate that we were 
unable to see anything of this picturesque region, as a 
pleasing variety to the boundless plains to which we had by 
now become accustomed. The line, by report, proceeds along 
rocky ravines, following the banks of sinuous mountain- 
streams, cuts its way through cliffs, and crosses and recrosses 
the various rivers it meets. Between Ufa and Zlatoust the 
country is essentially mountainous ; to the east, as far as 
Chebarkul, it is hilly, and then the plains are again entered. 
Large quantities of iron ore are taken out of the Urals, which 
are converted into pig-iron, iron rails, and fastenings, whilst 
Government works, in addition, produce shells and side-arms. 

The eastern slopes of the mountains are richly provided 
with gold, copper, and iron ores, the gold production of the 
Ural region amounting to a large proportion of the total 
gold obtained in the Russian Empire. Precious stones also 
abound in the granites taken out of the Ilmen Mountains of 
the Ural Range. 

By early morning the Urals had been left behind, and we 
were speeding over the plains towards Chelyabinsk, where 
we arrived shortly before nine (local time). The station 
platform was thronged with Bashkir emigrants—men, 
women, and children—sitting round mountains of baggage 
waiting for their train, and wonderful and varied indeed 
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were the garbs of the poor creatures. After a stop of half 
an hour we were off again, passing numbers of small lakes, 
which form a conspicuous feature of this district. We saw 
little of the town, which, like most along the line of railway, 
is situated at some distance from the station. This possesses 
special importance as being the junction of the European 
railways with the Siberian main line, a branch to Ekaterin- 
burg connecting it with the Perm-Tyumen line. It is also 
distinguished by a considerable export of goods from the 
surrounding localities, great supplies of wheat being for- 
warded from here. 

Travelling the previous day had been uncomfortably hot 
and dusty ; but from Chelyabinsk on to Kurgan it was very 
pleasant, as heavy rain had but recently fallen, which not 
only effectually cooled the air, but had laid the dust also. 
We reached the latter place shortly after 4 p.m. (local time), 
and found it to consist of a not very populous, but greatly 
scattered, town, both sides of the railway being occupied 
by outlying villages and hamlets on the plains. 

Shortly after leaving this place the River Tobol is crossed 
by a fine bridge some 600 yards in length. All this region 
is very fertile, and yields quantities of grain, tallow, butter, 
meat, and game, large herds of cattle being seen grazing on 
the rich pasture-lands. 

Between Kurgan and Petropavlovsk, where we arrived at 
about 11 p.m. (local time), a series of pretty little lakes is 
passed, on the shores of some of which villages are pictur- 
esquely situated. Otherwise the country remains dead 
level until the bridge over the Ishim is reached, on the right 
bank of which the town is situated. This place is of im- 
portance in the local steppe Central Asian trade, its popula- 
tion containing a large percentage of Muhammadans— 
Tartars, Bokharis, Tashkentis, and a few Kirghiz. Two 
caravan routes lead to Turkistan, whilst other tracks lead 
to Akmolinsk country. Large quantities of goods, chiefly 
animal products, are forwarded from this station, several 
hundred thousand head of cattle, driven in from the steppes, 
being slaughtered annually. Grain is also largely exported. 
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Besides cattle, numbers of horses with their fore-legs 
fastened together to prevent them straying too far afield 
are to be seen grazing on the rich pasture-lands, and large 
flocks of sheep, chiefly of a black variety, are also common. 

We steamed into Omsk Station at about 6 a.m. on the 
morning of Sunday, September 6. Shortly before, we had 
followed for some distance the bank of the fine River Irtish, 
which is crossed by a bridge about 700 yards in length just 
before the station (on its right bank) is reached. The town 
proper is some two miles distant—at the junction of the Om 
and Irtish Rivers ; but round the station a small township 
has sprung up, consisting chiefly of wooden huts, midst 
which a picturesque church immediately catches the eye. 
The main town is one of the most important in Siberia, and 
has a considerable population ; but by report the buildings, 
with few exceptions, are constructed almost entirely of wood, 
which gives the place the appearance of a large Cossack 
settlement. At the same time it possesses many institutions 
of various kinds, and owing to its favourable situation the 
place is an important trans-shipping and warehousing centre. 

From Omsk onward to Kainsk, where we arrived at about 
2 p.m. (local time), the country is largely swamp, inter- 
spersed with birch-copses and small lakes—an uninteresting 
and unhealthy region. Even the crows don a different garb, 
for their bodies are of a light-grey colour, whilst their heads, 
wings, and tails are jet-black, the effect in flight being 
curiously unfamiliar. 

Some eight hours later we crossed the River Ob by a fine 
bridge close on half a mile long, and stopped for about 
twenty minutes at the station on its right bank. As we 
approached the stream, river-steamers were observed in the 
darkness to be moored to this bank. 

During the small hours of the morning we crossed the 
River Tom, and at about 5.30 a.m. (local time) reached the 
station of Taiga. This place is the junction whence the 
small branch-line runs in a north-easterly direction for a 
distance of about fifty-five miles to the town of Tomsk, the 
most important city in Mid-Siberia. Nothing, of course, is 
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seen of the town from the main railway-line, and the official 
reason given for excluding Tomsk is that technical diffi- 
culties in the construction of the line prevented it being 
approached closer. It is popularly believed, however, that 
the real reason is of a different nature, and that the engineers 
and those responsible for the alignment of the Siberian 
Railway hereabouts had not received a sufficient quid pro 
quo from the inhabitants to place the town on the main 
line of railway. Taiga is without importance as a centre of 
trade, being in the midst of an inhospitable waste. 

Between Taiga and Mariinsk the country traversed is well 
wooded, undulating, and free from swamp. The latter place 
was reached at about 10 a.m. (local time), the train having 
now made up the time it had been losing for several days 
previously. Mariinsk is picturesquely situated on the left 
bank of the Kiya River, which is crossed by a bridge some 
230 yards in length shortly after leaving the station. Gold 
is found in the upper reaches of this river, and large quantities 
of oat and rye flour are forwarded to the East from this 
neighbourhood. 

Thence onwards the open plains, hitherto so general, give 
place to more wooded and undulating country, and before 
reaching Bogotol a range of hills to the south-east is observed. 
We arrived at the station of that name at about 2 p.m. (local 
time), and made a stop of some fifteen minutes at this un- 
interesting spot, which consists of a collection of the usual 
wooden shanties so common in Siberia, with a conspicuous 
white church provided with a green roof. 

The weather had now undergone a complete change, as 
the skies were overcast and rain threatening. Judging by 
the muddy state of the tracks, much rain had already 
recently fallen, for it was very raw and cold in addition. 
Before we reached Achinsk, a couple of hours later, rain had 
commenced to fall steadily. From the station nothing can 
be seen of the town, which is built on the right bank of the 
Chulim River. A little farther on, however, prior to crossing 
the stream by a bridge some 300 yards in length, a good 
view of it is obtained. The country round about is hilly 
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and well wooded, and only occasional patches of cultivation 
are seen as far as Krasnoyarsk, where we arrived shortly 
before 11 p.m. Beautiful autumn tints were now appearing 
everywhere on the trees along the route, which added greatly 
to the charm of the landscape ; and amidst these pleasant 
surroundings indications were visible of the work in progress 
on the doubling of the railway-line, in the shape of big banks, 
cuttings, culverts, and so on. The new alignment does not, 
however, follow that of the existing one, a shorter and more 
direct route apparently being selected, which crosses and 
recrosses the present line of rails at fairly frequent intervals. 

Early morning of September 8 found us still pursuing 
our course through beautiful wooded country, rich in colours 
by reason of the soft, delicate hue of the variegated autumn 
tints on the trees, shrubs, and undergrowth. The different 
shades of green, yellow, and gold on the beeches were 
delightful ; whilst other trees, with their darker colours, such 
as auburns, browns, and purples, formed a marked contrast 
to the more sombre deep greens of the pines. But there is 
a singular dearth of bird-life midst these woods and forests, 
and some venomous species of fly or insect would appear to 
infest these regions, for many of the inhabitants seen along 
the line of rail in the neighbourhood of Razgon were wearing 
long black veils over their heads and falling down over their 
shoulders. This country hereabouts would seem ill-adapted 
for purposes of agriculture, owing to the thick nature of the 
woods, which are only broken here and there by open patches 
and glades as far as Nizhneudinsk. 

In the early morning (7 a.m.) we had passed through 
Kansk, situated on the left bank of the River Kan, which 
is crossed by a bridge some 280 yards in length ; and later, 
at about lunch-time, we crossed the Biryussa by a fine iron 
bridge 370 yards in length. The country then becomes more 
hilly, and the track winds its way by a sinuous course 
through the hills at a slow pace, crossing several small 

‘streams by bridges, and the flat, swampy bottoms of ravines 
by causeways and embankments of stone, until Nizhneu- 
dinsk is reached at about 6.30 p.m. Here we were out on 
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the plains again for a time, and thence continued over a 
level wooded country intersected by several streams, the 
chief of which, the River Uda, is crossed by a bridge 420 
yards in length. 

Mountainous country was again traversed during the 
night, but early morning found us out on the plains ap- 
proaching Polovina, where we arrived shortly after 8 a.m. 
Several large streams were crossed before Irkutsk was 
reached about midday, and a great area bordering both 
banks of the Angara, which is followed fairly closely by the 
railway, is rich in fields of coal. 

Irkutsk, popularly termed the “Paris of Siberia,” as 
viewed from the left bank of the Angara, impresses one at 
once as being a city of importance. The town is situated 
on the opposite side to the railway, and from the high 
ground behind the station an excellent prospect of the place 
is obtained. With the river, which is several hundred yards 
wide, in the foreground, and the cathedrals, churches, and 
other prominent buildings standing out well above the 
general level of other structures, one cannot fail to be struck 
with the beauty of its situation and the general prosperous 
aspect of the town. Being more favourably located with 
regard to the railway than Tomsk, it has of recent years, by 
report, made more rapid strides than that town, and is out- 
distancing its rival for pride of place in being the largest in 
Siberia. As we were only making a halt of one hour whilst 
trains were changed, we were unfortunately unable to cross 
the river by the bridge near by to see something of its 
interior ; for in this hour the whole of our baggage had to 
be transferred from the train in which we had travelled 
thus far from Moscow to one drawn up alongside it, con- 
taining precisely the same accommodation, which performs 
the remainder of the journey to Vladivostok. 

Leaving Irkutsk shortly before 1 p.m., we travelled for 
the next hour and a quarter at considerable speed down to 
Lake Baikal along the bank of the Angara River, a fine 
stream 200 to 300 yards wide, which has its origin in the 
lake. To the landing-stage outside Baikal Station the ice- 
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breaker Baikal was made fast, and as we stopped here for 
a few minutes we had an opportunity of obtaining a hurried 
look at her. Before the railway round the south end of the 
lake was made and completed, during the Russo-Japanese 
War, she was employed in ferrying over trains and pas- 
sengers to the opposite shore of the lake. She is built the 
same fore and aft for the purpose of breaking through the 
ice, and can force her way through ice up to 4 feet in thick- 
ness. Her length is 195 feet, and beam 34 feet, with a 
draught of 15 feet, and speed of twelve knots ; and she is 
able to carry twenty-five loaded waggons on the main deck, 
on three pairs of rails laid along the axis of the ship ; whilst 
she has cabin accommodation on the upper deck for about 
150 passengers. 

The railway runs along the shores at the foot of the hills 
by which the lake is surrounded, and passes through 
numerous tunnels of varying length—the first we had 
hitherto met with on the railway. The lake is of consider- 
able size, being some 400 miles in length, and ranging 
from 18 to 56 miles in width. Set midst mountains 
which run up to an altitude of 6,000 feet above sea-level, 
whilst its own is a bare 1,500 feet, the views looking across 
this miniature sea are of singular beauty, the clear, limpid 
waters, with a background of lofty hills, already capped with 
snow to the south, possessing a charm peculiarly their own. 

For the first 60 miles we travelled in a westerly direc- 
tion, following the shores of the large south-western bay of 
the lake at the foot of the pine-clad mountains. Swinging 
south-east round its extremity, we then turned north-east 
at the foot of the snow-capped hills. The shore being greatly 
indented, numerous sharp curves are necessary, and as we 
were proceeding at a considerable speed, the train was far 
more unsteady than at any previous part of the journey. 
Lake Baikal is said to be the only fresh-water lake in 
which seals are to be found, whilst a certain species of fish 
inhabits its depths not to be obtained from any other waters 
in the world. 

All through the afternoon we followed the shore until we 
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reached Mwisovaya, at about 8.30 p.m., where the ferry 
across the lake used to land passengers and goods before 
the construction of the Circum-Baikal Railway. Thence the 
railway continues along the lake, skirting the branches of 
the Khamar Daban Mountain (which descends abruptly to 
the water’s edge in many places), crossing many hill streams, 
and traversing a swampy desert unfit for cultivation. 
During the morning of September 10 we were still midst 
swamp, in a narrow valley with comparatively level bottom, 
shut in by low hills. Large areas appeared to have been 
inundated by recent heavy rains, and when we reached the 
station of Sokhondo, a miserable little hamlet, at a point 
where the valley opens out, our further progress was arrested. 
A wash-out had occurred some miles up the line, and until 
this had been cleared and repaired we were unable to pro- 
ceed. We could glean no definite information as to how 
long the detention was likely to last, nor how far off the 
break was, so we spent a whole cheerless afternoon tramp- 
ing about at intervals along the rails by way of exercise. 
I took advantage of this opportunity to obtain a little 
instruction in Japanese from a Japanese schoolmaster, who 
was on his way back to resume an appointment at a school 


in his own country ; and every afternoon from that date _ 


until Harbin was reached I had an hour or two with him, 
in addition to working several hours a day at the language 
by myself. 

So the hours passed, and we had all made up our minds 
that the night was to be spent here, when at length, after a 
halt of over ten hours, without warning, we got under way 
again at 10.30 p.m. From our altitude of about 3,300 feet 
above sea-level we presently commenced a steep descent 
some little distance outside the station ; but as it was dark, 
we could neither see nor ascertain the extent of the mishap 
that had resulted in our enforced detention. 

During the small hours of the morning Chita was passed, 
some 60 miles farther on. It is near this station that the 
line to Stretensk branches off from the main Siberian line 
for a distance of about 360 versts down the Shilka River. 
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Renewed activity has recently shown itself in the desire to 
complete the Amur Railway by connecting Stretensk with 
Khabarovsk, to which place the railway already runs from 
Vladivostok along the course of the Ussuri River—a distance 
of about 480 miles. Hitherto communication between 
Stretensk and Khabarovsk has been maintained along the 
waterway of the Shilka and the Amur Rivers for a distance 
of 2,066 versts, or close on 1,400 miles. The distance by 
railway alignment between these two places is about 2,300 
versts, of which some 57 versts had already been completed 
early in September, 1908, and the work was being pushed 
on with great energy to establish through communication 
between Europe and Vladivostok in purely Russian terri- 
tory. 

The cost is likely to be enormous—I was informed close 
on £20,000,000—as there are many tributary streams both 
of the Shilka and Amur to be crossed, and several large 
bridges will be necessary, such as those over the Zeiya, 
Bureya, and the Amur itself. 

With this railway completed, the total length of the line 
from Moscow to Vladivostok—in Russian territory—will 
exoeed 9,450 versts, or approximately 6,300 miles—a length 
equal to about one-quarter of the circumference of the globe 
at the equator ! 

The delay of ten hours at Sokhondo naturally threw our 
time-table completely out of gear, and the morning of Sep- 
tember 11 found us speeding through fine prairie-land 
enclosed between low grass-sloped hills in the vicinity of 
Mogoitui Station. These excellent pasture-lands provide an 
abundance of grazing for large herds of cattle, sheep, and 
ponies on the edge of the great Gobi Desert. No signs of 
agriculture were visible, and the country appeared to be 
very sparsely inhabited, an occasional kzbitka, or nomad 
encampment, being the only indication of human life on 
the plains, except in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
stations. 

At 11 a.m. we reached Olovyannaya, a town of some size, 
picturesquely situated at the foot of grassy hills on the left 
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bank of the River Onon. Crossing the river by an iron 
bridge some 300 yards in length, we followed its right bank 
for some miles before proceeding up the valley of a tributary 
stream—the Turga. The Onon is some 500 or 600 yards 
wide above the bridge, and flows through several channels, 
its banks apparently furnishing good grazing-grounds for 
dromedaries, of which various herds were seen. 

At 4.30 p.m. we reached the frontier station between 
Russian and Chinese territory—Manchuria by name—and 
here, in order apparently to emphasize their sovereign rights, 
the Chinese have established a Customs examination. We 
were delayed, therefore, until 6 p.m. before we could con- 
tinue on our way, and did not reach Khailar until after 
11 p.m., when it was pouring with rain. 

Throughout September 12 we were still traversing rolling 
grass prairies, with scattered Chinese villages midst trees, 
and surrounded by walls, dotted about here and there. On 
the plains large herds of cattle and flocks of sheep were seen 
grazing, as well as hardy little Mongolian ponies. Through- 
out this portion of the railway a considerable number of 
Russian soldiers of the Frontier Guard are employed in 
patrolling and watching the line, and even on the train 
itself we were accompanied by several, with rifle in hand 
and eye fixed on the country round. At every station, on 
arrival of the train, the platform was occupied by groups 
of them, and barracks were observed at Fulyezra, just before 
the large iron bridge over the Nonni River is reached. 
Shortly after crossing this fine structure we steamed into 
Tsi-Tsikar Station, at 11 a.m. This appears to be an im- 
portant military centre between Khailar and Harbin, and 
numbers of soldiers, several officers, and crowds of Chinese 
thronged the platforms. Guards were placed with fixed 
bayonets over the train whilst it remained at a standstill, 
and evidently all precautions are taken against possible 
attack by bands of Hunghutzes, who have, or rather had, 
a predilection for holding up trains in the neighbourhood 
of Harbin. 

Rain began to fall about this time, and it came on to pour 
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later as we approached Harbin, and crossed the fine bridge 
over the Sungari River shortly before steaming into the 
station at 5.30 p.m. Several steamers were tied up to the 
bank in the vicinity of the bridge. Large areas of the sur- 
rounding country appeared to be inundated in consequence 
of recent heavy rains, and strips of cultivation in the vicinity 
of Harbin were seen again for the first time for several days 
past. The station platform was alive with soldiers, and 
badges of at least seven or eight regiments were seen, the 
majority of whom belonged to the Frontier Guard, utilized 
chiefly for the protection of the line of rail. 

My journey by the Trans-Siberian express here came to 
an end, and my belongings had to be removed from it, as 
the train proceeded direct to Vladivostok, whilst my im- 
mediate goal was south—to Mukden. As those of us bound 
for Pekin and other places to the south were getting out of 
the train the rain descended in torrents, driving us into the 
shelter of the station buildings, and here several of us 
remained practically until the train for Mukden left, at 
9 p.m. that night. The roads had become seas of mud, 
and there was little inducement, therefore, to sally forth, 
midst torrential rain in addition, to see something of the 
town, which appeared to cover a large area. 

An hour later the express left on its further journey, after 
we had bidden farewell to those acquaintances bound for 
Vladivostok and Japan.with whom we had been associated 
for the past ten days. During this period we had travelled 
together a distance of 5,000 miles from Moscow, and though 
no exciting incidents had occurred to enliven the somewhat 
monotonous round of our daily lives whilst on board, still, 
as regards myself, the time seemed to pass pleasantly 
enough. 

One could appreciate now to the fullest extent the enor- 
mous difficulties the Russians had to contend with in pushing 
forward reinforcements and warlike materials of every 
description by this single line of rail from European Russia 
to the scene of the military operations in Manchuria. At 
the time of the outbreak of the war with Japan the Circum- 
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Baikal Railway had not been commenced, and there were 
few sidings in existence beyond those at the actual railway- 
stations. The construction of the former was taken in hand 
without delay, and in spite of great physical obstacles the 
line was completed under the personal supervision of Prince 
Khilkoff, Minister for Communications, by September 25. 
In the meanwhile a line was laid over the ice across Lake 
Baikal so long as the winter lasted, and when the ice broke 
up the troops had to be marched round the southern shores, 
whilst supplies were ferried across. Numerous cross-over 
places were created along the main line of rail, which in 
course of time enabled no less than nine trains a day to be 
run each way —east and west. The majority of these 
sidings are still in existence, though they were not all in use 
at the time of my journey, and a small proportion of them 
had been dismantled. The organization of the traffic along 
the line in this period of stress was nothing short of wonder- 
ful, and it is on record that from the outbreak of war until 
the end of 1904 there were transported along this single 
slender iron thread no less than 410,000 men, 93,000 horses, 
and about 1,000 guns, with transport, trains, ammunition, 
clothing, and all the other requisites for maintaining a large 
army in the field. In addition, some 100,000 non-com- 
batants were also conveyed from European Russia to 
Mukden—a marvellous performance indeed ! 

But the building of the railway itself is scarcely less so, 
for although it was only as recently as May, 1891, that the 
first sod was turned by the present Emperor of Russia, its 
construction was pushed forward with such energy from 
both ends that five years later the eastern section had 
reached Khabarovsk, and the western the shores of Lake 
Baikal, from the further side of which the line was con- 
tinued to Stretensk. Towards the end of 1896 a contract 
was concluded between the Chinese Government and the 
Russo-Chinese Bank whereby a company was formed to 
construct a line from Chita, through Manchuria, to a point 
on the southern section of the Ussuri River between Vladi-— 
vostok and Khabarovsk. The necessity for following the 
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course of the Amur was thus avoided for the time, and a 
shorter and more direct route to Vladivostok obtained. 
When Port Arthur was leased by the Russians early in 
1898, arrangements were made for constructing a southern 
branch from Harbin to the extremity of the Liao-tung 
Peninsula, and this work was commenced in the spring of 
the following year. By the time of the Boxer trouble— 
June, 1900—trains were already running between Port 
Arthur and Liao-yang, and the earthwork had been com- 
pleted to Vladivostok from Chita, and from Harbin to 
Liao-yang, and considerable stretches of unballasted rails 
had been laid. 


CHAPTER IIl 
FROM HARBIN TO MUKDEN AND PORT ARTHUR 


QUITE a large number of the passengers left the Siberian 
express at Harbin, bound for Pekin, Hong Kong, and other 
Chinese ports, so the train starting at 9 p.m. for the Russian 
terminus at Kwang-cheng-tzu was extensively patronized. 
There were no “sleepers,” properly so called, on the train, 
the compartments consisting of two lower cushioned seats 
running the width of the carriage as far as the corridor, 
with two upper let-down bunks, very much like the Indian 
ones. The lighting arrangements were primitive to a degree 
—one candle, placed high up near the roof over the door 
leading to the corridor, being considered sufficient to illumi- 
nate that passage and the compartment in which it was 
placed. Hearing that no supplies could be obtained on the 
Japanese portion of the railway south of Kwang-cheng-tzu, 
we took the precaution, before leaving Harbin, of purchasing 
a few cooked fowls and some bread and butter, to last us 
for the following day until Mukden was reached. Beyond 
that place, owing to breaks in the Chinese railway, due to 
recent heavy rains, it was reported that traffic to New- 
chwang and Pekin was interrupted. 

On arrival at Kwang-cheng-tzu at 6.30 next morning a 
stop of twenty minutes was made, and we had to purchase 
another ticket (for forty kopeks) to be taken an additional 
half-mile or so to opposite the Japanese station, where 
there is a change of gauge from the 5 feet of the Russian 
system to the 4 feet 84 inches of the South Manchurian Rail- 
way. The Japanese train was drawn up ready at the 
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station, and a good deal of scrimmaging ensued to secure 
places in it, as there was only one first-class carriage and one 
second. The first was quickly filled, the number of tickets 
being limited to the number of arm-chairs placed along 
both sides facing inwards ; so I had to content myself with 
second-class, which is furnished with fixed benches with 
backs facing each other down both sides, with central pas- 
sage between. It was not of much consequence, however, 
beyond the actual comfort of the seats, as the two com- 
partments opened into each other; so I was able to join 
my friends in the first-class at intervals, when we tackled 
our cold fowls and bread with our fingers, and the contents 
of my luncheon-basket. 

There was a marked difference in the general business-like 
methods on the South Manchurian Railway and the Russian 
train from Harbin to the limit of their sphere of influence. 
The carriages we were now occupying, and the locomotives, 
had been recently imported from America, and were scrupu- 
lously clean and well kept, whilst the speed of the train was 
greater, and the motion considerably less. 

The country traversed since early dawn was one of extra- 
ordinary fertility, large areas of ground on both sides of the 
railway being under cultivation, chiefly kaoliang (a tall and 
large type of millet, which grows to a height of 12 to 15 feet 
when the crop is ready to cut) and various kinds of beans 
and smaller cereals. 

Japanese soldiers were now guarding the line and stations, 
the Russian soldier in his blue trousers, top-boots, and white 
jumpers having given place to these sturdy little men in 
their neat khaki uniform with red collar-tabs, and peaked 
service-caps with red bands. Every station we stopped at 
throughout the day was thronged with Chinese as well as 
Japanese, and quite a large number of pretty little Japanese 
ladies got on and off the train at different stations, dressed 
in sober kimonos, generally of a prevailing brown or black 
striped pattern. All the work along the railway appeared 
to be performed entirely by Chinese labour under Japanese 
supervision, and several long bridges were crossed over 
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streams greatly swollen by recent heavy rains, in the 
vicinity of which gangs of them were at work. 

We arrived at Mukden shortly after 5.30 p.m., and had 
some difficulty in getting our baggage sorted out owing to 
the unusual advent of so large a number of Europeans, the 
check system being employed, as in America. Eventually, 
with the help of Napier’s Chinaman, I managed to secure 
his and my things, whilst Napier went on ahead to engage 
rooms at a small Japanese hotel—the Toyio by name—near 
the station. No train proceeded in the Pekin direction that 
night, so the whole of the Trans-Siberian contingent were 
dumped out at Mukden, and a considerable rush on the few 
small hotels in the city, which is some miles from the station, 
took place ; but having heard of the Toyio near by, Napier 
and I decided to try that. 

This was my first experience of a J apanese inn, and 
though the three or four nesan, or waitresses, who looked 
after our wants were not very beautiful (with the exception 
of one, who was really pretty, but did not wait on us), they 
were so extremely attentive and bright—at first—that it 
was a@ pleasure to be waited on by them. The little girl who 
was detailed to attend to me had a fat, round, expressionless 
face, that reminded one of a patient cow, and after helping 
me to the usual Japanese green tea in a handleless cup from 
a small teapot, she suggested that I should now have my 
bath. This was one thing I required at the moment above 
anything in the wide world, for I had not indulged in the 
luxury of a hot tub since leaving Grove’s hospitable house 
some ten days previously ; so I readily acquiesced in the 
proposition, and she went off and returned with a kimono 
and obi, or belt. Then, in the most matter-of-fact way, she 
proceeded to help me to divest myself of my garments. At 
first blush it almost seemed that the young lady was ex- 
ceeding the bounds of hospitality, but a glance at her stolid 
brow was quite sufficient to dispel any suspicion of foul 
play, even when I stood before her for a moment in my 
unadorned beauty as she flashed the kimono over my 
glistening shoulders, and directed my arms through the 
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apertures intended for their reception. Fastening the obi 
round my waist to secure the kimono in position, she then 
conducted me downstairs across a small courtyard to the 
bath-house. Into this I was shown, and deprived of my 
kimono before being allowed to proceed into the inner parti- 
tion (screened off by sliding glass panels) in which the bath 
proper was located. Here some four or five Japanese young 
men, attired in Nature’s garb, were already performing their 
ablutions on the boarded platform round the bath prior to 
taking their dip. The procedure is to soap and wash one- 
self thoroughly outside, using small basins for the purpose, 
and then, when all soap and so on has been removed from 
the body, the dip and wallow in the hot bath follow. The 
bath in this instance consisted of an oblong cement-lined 
cavity some 8 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 3 to 4 feet deep, 
the boarded platform being nearly flush with its top. A 
light wooden partition divided the men’s compartment from . 
a similar one on the other side, in which the women took 
their baths. The water was about 3 feet deep, and, from 
my point of view, boiling hot; so I excited considerable 
merriment amongst the other bathers by my contortions 
before I finally immersed myself up to the chin in a squatting 
position. In a short time I emerged from my dip as red as 
a lobster from head to foot, and adjourning to the outer 
chamber, there hastily dried myself, adjusted my kimono, 
and returned tomy room. Here the little maid was waiting, 
and assisted me to get out clean clothes and dress. 

Then followed dinner in another room downstairs, where 
it was served on a table European fashion, though an oil- 
cloth, kept scrupulously clean, took the place of a table- 
cloth, and thin paper napkins were provided. The meal 
consisted of many courses of meat brought in haphazard 
fashion, and increasing in toughness as one neared the end, 
which consisted of fruit. Here again the maids stood 
around the table, criticizing, doubtless, our uncouth methods 
of feeding, whilst they flitted in and out of the room, bringing 
in one dish after another, until one had perhaps two before 
one awaiting destruction, in addition to that on which one 
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was already busily engaged. So the meal proceeded merrily 
along, whilst Napier, the Chinaman, and I vainly endeavoured 
to fathom the sprightly jest occasionally dropped from the 
lip of one fairy, which would send the others into a titter of 
merriment. Personally, I was feeling far from my best, as 
during the last few days on the Siberian Railway I had 
contracted a vile cold, so retired to bed soon after dinner 
was over and took some quinine and phenacetin. 

Being by habit an early riser, I was first in the bath the 
next morning, and had it all to myself ; but it was so fright- 
fully hot it positively scalded me, and I could not bear 
sitting in it for more than a few seconds. After breakfast 
we chartered a curious ramshackle, tumble-down concern, 
which rejoiced in the name of a “ Russian carriage,” and 
which for genuine discomfort beat most vehicles in which 
it had been my privilege to be conveyed in a somewhat 
varied experience. In this we paid a round of visits to 
different officials, though how we should have ever found 
any of them except for the fact that Napier spoke Chinese 
fluently, I don’t know, as seldom have I come across hackney 
drivers who knew less of the whereabouts of foreigners 
located in their midst than these Chinese. I had received 
several letters of introduction to friends of his from a Mr. 
Bandinel, of the Russo-Chinese Bank, a fellow-traveller from 
Moscow, and was desirous of presenting two of these to 
Dr. Christie and the Rev. Mr. Webster, a missionary residing 
at Mukden. Unfortunately no one could tell us where they 
lived, so we finally decided to drive first to the Chinese 
Government offices in the city, and prosecute our inquiries 
from there. 

The town proper of Mukden is situated at a distance of 
about three miles from the railway-station, and connected 
with it by a horse tram-line. There is a considerable amount 
of traffic along this main thoroughfare, the majority of the 
vehicles consisting of two-wheeled carts drawn by teams of 
five mules, for which Manchuria is justly noted. Ponies are 
also largely employed, the breed being usually of a hardy, 
sturdy stamp, exceeding in strength and girth the some- 
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what weedy type so commonly seen on the Russian 
steppes. 

On arrival at the Government offices, we found that His 
Excellency the Viceroy and the Chancellor were both absent 
on & visit to Port Arthur, so we were received by Mr. Secretary 
Lu Ping Tien, a charming young Chinese gentleman, who 
spoke English exceedingly well, and of whom I was to see 
a great deal on my subsequent return to the Manchu capital. 
Having learnt from him the whereabouts of the British 
Consul-General, we called on Mr. Willis, who very kindly 
agreed to help me in every way to obtain the assistance of 
the Japanese authorities in visiting the battle-fields. He 
considered, however, that it would probably be advisable 
for me to proceed first to Port Arthur, and there secure the 
necessary interpreters and the co-operation of the military 
authorities, as few facilities exist at Mukden for arranging 
these matters. Before settling anything definite, he asked 
me to wait until he had consulted the Japanese Consul- 
General, whom he was just about to visit when we arrived. 
He also very kindly arranged to get us passes to see the 
Emperor’s Palace and the Northern Tomb of the Emperor 
on the following day. Having directed our coachman to 
the locality in which Dr. Christie’s house was situated, Mr. 
Willis set off for the Japanese Consulate, whilst we sur- 
rendered ourselves to the intelligence of our driver, which 
did not appear, on the surface, to be peculiarly profound. 

Dr. Christie’s house proved a regular will-o’-the-wisp to 
find, and in our efforts to arrive there we traversed the most 
frightfully dusty roads through the city, which was a seeth- 
ing mass of humanity, and over the roughest of tracks— 
“ruts ” they might with truth be termed—outside the city 
walls. Eventually, after frequent interrogations and changes 
of direction, we were deposited in the bottom of a nullah 
leading to a long, narrow tank. The driver then explained, 
if we climbed up the opposite bank, and proceeded along 
the side of the tank, we would find Dr. Christie’s house a 
few hundred yards farther on; so we abandoned the 
barouche and walked, and to our amazement did find the 
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house. As I sent in my card Mr. Webster appeared up the 
garden-path, and after introductions and so forth, directed 
us to the hospital next door, in which Dr. Christie was at 
work seeing patients. We accordingly stepped over, and 
had a most interesting talk with him, and were shown all 
over his hospital, which contains 110 beds, and which he 
was running single-handed, with no European assistants. 
The hospital is beautifully laid out, and very up-to-date, 
being but lately completed and provided with the most 
modern appliances. The Chinese are thoroughly converted 
to Western principles of surgery and medicine, and several 
of his Chinese assistants are quite competent to carry out 
all but the most serious of operations, in the opinion of the 
doctor. The former hospital had been wrecked during the 
Boxer troubles in 1900, when the missionaries had to flee 
for their lives. 

Dr. Christie had resided in Mukden for the past twenty- 
six years, and was there throughout the recent war, when, 
besides attending to many wounded Russians, Japanese, and 
Chinese brought to the hospital, the missionaries were called 
upon to support some 10,000 Chinese refugees, who had 
been driven from their villages and homes within the theatre 
of operations. 

We next hunted for Mr. Watson, formerly of the Chinese 
Customs, whom Napier particularly wished to see. He was 
then engaged on the reorganizing of the Manchurian postal 
service, 80 we paid visits to two imperial post-offices in the 
city without success, and after considerable difficulty, finally 
ran him to earth at his own office. Mr. Watson was just 
on the point of leaving for his lunch, but kindly turned back 
with us, and after some conversation invited us to lunch 
the following day at his house, which Mr. Willis shared with 
him. We then turned our footsteps homewards, arriving at 
the inn shortly after 2 p.m. ; but we could get nothing to eat 
until after 3, as lunch, apparently; was an extra not * 
allowed for in the charge of five yen per diem. 

From what we could gather during our morning’s pere- 
grinations, Mukden is a very flourishing city, teeming with 
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life, and gay with elaborate signboards that adorned the 
fronts of nearly all the numerous shops and other houses. 
In point of size it considerably exceeded my expectations, 
for in reality it is a large town with a population of close 
on 200,000 inhabitants. The old city is surrounded by a 
massive stone wall some 30 to 40 feet high in parts, pro- 
vided with bastions and large gateways at intervals. But 
the town of to-day has greatly outgrown the capabilities of 
accommodation within the walls, round which has sprung 
up an extensive outer town, a very beehive for bustle and 
traffic, through which the tram-line runs to the walls of the 
old city. The policing and regulation of traffic are now 
admirably conducted by the Chinese police, a fine body of 
men suitably dressed in black tunic, and trousers tucked 
into top-boots, with a black peaked service-cap on head, 
and baton in hand. 

The prevailing colour in the streets, with regard to the 
attire of the inhabitants, is an almost universal blue inter- 
spersed with black, or a combination of both. Nearly every 
man, woman, and child walking the roads affects a long blue 
nightshirt species of garment over loose trousers of the same 
material, with possibly a small sleeveless black alpaca or 
silk coat over this again. The head-dress of the women is 
distinctly peculiar, their hair being worked up on frames to 
stick out at the back or on the top of the head like fans or 
wings. The effect is not unbecoming, as they are often 
quite good-looking, if not actually pretty, though they 
rather spoil themselves by rouging their cheeks to a quite 
impossible extent. 

The streets are alive with rickshaws and country carts 
drawn by mules tandem fashion. Often three mules in the 
front and two in the shafts are seen dragging heavily-laden 
carts, and as the rims of their low iron-tyred wheels are not 
more than about 2} to 3 inches wide, they cut up the roads 
to a fearful extent, no metalling being capable of with- 
standing the wear and tear brought to bear upon it. 

Japanese troops are stationed in barracks in close prox- 
imity to the South Manchuria Railway-station, and also in 
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others a little distance out of the town up the line, Mukden 
being the headquarters of two battalions, which are dis- 
tributed at various points along the railway. The actual 
strength at Mukden itself consists only of a few companies, 
no senior military officer being located here beyond the two 
battalion commanders of the rank of Major. 

At the time of my visit to Manchuria the 10th Japanese 
Division, with its headquarters at Liao-yang, was distributed 
throughout the sphere of Japanese influence, extending from 
Port Arthur in the south as far north as Kwang-cheng-tzu, 
beyond which the Russian sphere commences. In addition 
to troops of the regular army, a new force had been organized 
since the war for the protection of the railway and other 
interests, termed the Manchuria Gendarmerie, a service for 
which men were being specially enlisted in Japan, and who 
will in course of time completely replace the regular troops 
on their withdrawal from the country. 

On Mr. Lu’s authority, there are 5,000 Chinese troops in 
and about Mukden, and some 30,000 distributed throughout 
Manchuria, where, particularly about Harbin, they seem to 
be pretty actively employed in hunting down the notorious 
Hunghutzes, or cave-robbers and bandits, who formerly 
infested the country, held up trains, and perpetrated many 
other acts of violence. Gradually all the foreign instructors 
are being done away with, and the men are now practically all 
trained and instructed by their own officers and non-com- 
missioned officers on Japanese lines. 

By the terms of the Treaty of Portsmouth, the evacuation 
of Manchuria by Russians and Japanese was to be com- 
pleted by April 15, 1907, but each Power is allowed to retain 
fifteen men per kilometre as guards for their respective rail- 
ways. This permits Russia to maintain a force of over 
27,000 troops in the country, and Japan a force of about 
15,000. It is obvious, therefore, that the present situation 
in Manchuria is one of great complexity, and it is no secret 
that Japanese and Chinese interests frequently come into 
collision. 

As may be imagined, the position of our representative in 
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Manchuria is one of considerable delicacy, for while support- 
ing the principle that the country is Chinese pure and simple, 
and that it is chiefly with them that the proper channels of 
communication lie, yet he has most carefully to balance his 
actions in order to leave no grounds for Japanese or Russians 
to consider that their interests in the country are being 
adversely viewed by Great Britain. 

The problem of the future of Manchuria undoubtedly is 
one of the big questions looming in the Far East. Chinese 
history of all time, up to the present, has been fertile in 
displaying their extraordinary faculty for gradually absorb- 
ing their conquerors, for they invariably have in the course 
of generations slowly but surely come back into their own 
by means of peaceful penetration—as in Mongolia. Whether 
these tactics are likely to prevail in Manchuria time alone 
will show ; but I was informed that no stones are being left 
unturned on the part of the Chinese in the matter of import- 
ing large numbers of settlers into Manchuria from their 
teeming surplus millions in China proper, with a view to 
increasing their hold on the fertile fields of Southern Man- 
churia, and thus gradually spreading north over the whole 
land. The experiment has not yet proved an unqualified 
success, for the rigours of the climate are so great that many, 
rather than face the terrors of a Manchurian winter, return 
to their own homes after gathering in the profitable results 
of a bumper harvest, to come back or not, as the case may 
be, the following spring. 

Nor are the Japanese remaining idle in this respect, for 
large colonies of them are already settled in the more 
important centres along the South Manchuria Railway, such 
as Tieh Ling, Mukden, Liao-yang, Dalny, Port Arthur, and 
other places, and every encouragement is given to emigration 
from Japan to Korea and Manchuria. If the truth be told, 
it is not unlikely that the authorities view with disfavour 
the inclination of their countrymen to go so far afield as the 
United States, Canada, and other foreign parts, when they 
might more advantageously promote the interests of their 
Fatherland by settling nearer home in the regions we are 
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discussing. But as regards Manchuria the same objectiens 
influence the islanders (only with increased force) as in the 
case of the Chinese, for the Japanese by nature is averse to 
cold and making his home, temporarily or otherwise, in a 
country where the winters are so long and severe. 

During the night of September 14-15 it poured with rain, 
and before morning the roads had been converted into 
quagmires. But having received passes from Mr. Willis to 
visit the palace and Emperor’s Tomb, Napier and I proceeded 
by tram to the city wall, and thence took rickshaws to the 
palace, where we spent over one and a half hours inspecting 
the buildings and treasures contained therein. The build- 
ings which had been allowed to fall into a state of disrepair 
were being restored and redecorated with great energy by 
large gangs of Chinese, and will shortly resume their splendid 
appearance of former prosperous days. They are all 
situated in a succession of courtyards, each containing apart- 
ments of some nature, and leading from one to the other. 
Before reaching the palace grounds proper a neglected 
railed-off enclosure to the right is passed, in which is seen a 
line of buildings on both sides leading up to the old Temple of 
Heaven. To the right of the great courtyard and entrance- 
gate of the palace is the Throne Room. Behind this, again, 
are the sleeping apartments, nursery, summer-house, and so 
on, each in its own particular courtyard. The buildings are 
chiefly of wood, with fantastic designs, usually in red, green, 
blue, and gold, painted over the woodwork. The roofs 
consist of the royal yellow and green tiles, the ridges being 
ornamented with carved images of fancy animals, dogs, 
dragons, and so on, whilst the eaves are turned upwards at 
the ends in those graceful lines familiarized by old Chinese 
drawings and other works of art. 

Some of the rooms contained priceless porcelain hundreds 
of years old, but which until recently had been left lying 
quite uncared for, and was consequently clothed in a coating 
of dust, literally inches thick. The pieces were at the time 
of our visit being washed in batches, and if the authorities 
could be persuaded to have them properly arranged and 
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catalogued, they would form a collection that connoisseurs 
would probably travel far to see. 

The rarest jewels and treasures were securely housed in 
the Treasury, which was barred, locked, and sealed three or 
four times on the outside, whilst the inner cupboards in 
which the particular objets d’art reposed were similarly 
treated. Many of the relics were those of the great Emperor 
Cheng Li of the Manchu Dynasty. Of these we were shown 
two gold daggers in a case, the hilts of which, some 3 inches 
in length, were so thickly encrusted with diamonds of con- 
siderable size that no particle of the metal framework under- 
neath was visible. As to what the worth of these two 
daggers is I should be sorry to hazard a guess, as also that 
of a necklace the outer rope of which consisted of huge 
pearls, each of exact colour and shape, and in size nearly 
as large as dove’s eggs. There must have been forty to 
fifty of such pearls, in addition to other strings of large red 
coral beads, beads of turquoise, amethysts, and other precious 
stones, supporting a pendant of one single uncut ruby as big 
as a two-shilling piece ! | 

As though these were insufficient to tempt the covetous 
eye, we were shown magnificently embroidered coats, or 
robes of state occasions, worn by the Emperor, the silk-work 
of which was so fine as to resemble painting, while devices 
of whole dragons in white on closer inspection proved to be 
thousands of tiny seed-pearls so skilfully sewn on as to appear 
to be worked in silk. A helmet of beaten gold and lacquer, 
studded down the front over the forehead with rubies, 
pearls, and amethysts of great size, must assuredly have 
formed a climax to the regal wealth of the apparel donned 
by this Manchu Emperor at the zenith of his greatness. 
The devices of Buddha worked in silk on lovely banner- 
shaped rolls, and such trifles as jade-hilted swords of great 
antiquity seemed almost commonplace after the profuse 
display of precious stones, and we took our departure pro- 
foundly impressed by the fact that plenty still remained 
in the palace of the Manchu Emperors at Mukden that was 
worth looting ! 
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We had a delightful lunch with Mr. Watson, who has an 
exceedingly well-appointed house inside the city with nice 
garden attached, and afterwards Napier and I set out ona 
ride to the North Tomb of the Emperor, some four or five 
miles out of the town, on ponies placed at our disposal by 
him and Mr. Willis. We were accompanied by one of 
Mr. Willis’s grooms mounted on a horse to show us the 
way. En route I called on the Japanese Consul-General, 
Mr. Okabe (who had advised Mr. Willis that it would be 
better for me to proceed to Port Arthur), to thank him for 
the trouble he had taken on my behalf. He received me 
very courteously, and promised to write in my interests to his 
friend Mr. Kusakabe, the Chief Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
of the Kwantung Government, located at Port Arthur. 

Continuing from the Japanese Consulate, we struck over 
the plains in a north-easterly direction, our Chinese ponies 
trotting out at a great pace, and being full of fire. We were 
not long reaching the outer limits of the Tomb grounds, 
which are railed off with a substantial form of chevaux-de- 
frise, consisting of pointed stakes 6 or 7 feet in height. 
Passing up a well-defined roadway amidst beautiful woods, 
we came upon the entrance to a walled enclosure—a screen- 
work gateway in white stone at the south end—but continued 
through the woods at the foot of the wall until we struck 
another gateway at the east end. Here we left the ponies 
in charge of two Chinese, and entering the precincts through 
the gateway, walked down a paved avenue of fine old pines, 
the trunks and branches of which were twisted and bent into 
fantastic shapes. We were soon accosted by the old 
custodian of the place, who demanded our passes, and, on 
finding that Napier could speak his language fluently, at once 
became on very good terms with us. In a short time we 
were joined by six or seven other ancient Celestials, who, 
emerging from their retreats, joined our train. 

The arrangement of the buildings of the Tomb is not unlike, 
in general principle, that of the palace seen in the morning, 
and the buildings themselves, which are constructed chiefly 
of grey brick and red wooden pillars, with roofs of ornate 
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design in yellow and green tiles, and eaves decorated in 
green, blue, and gold, were not very different to the ordinary 
observer. The avenue we followed led to a central edifice, 
from which paved roads branched off north, south, east, and 
west. The south avenue led to the gateway we had first 
sighted, and was lined with large statues of elephants, 
camels, horses, dogs, and other animals representing the 
departed spirits of the Emperor’s Ministers. To the north 
was the main gateway, locked and barred, leading to the 
inner buildings terminating in the tomb, which was sur- 
rounded by a massive wall some 20 to 30 feet in height, and 
not less than 10 to 15 feet thick at the top, with graceful 
structures arising at each corner. The door unlocked, we 
found ourselves in a large paved courtyard, bearing a some- 
what neglected appearance, owing to grass being allowed 
to spring up in abundance between the interstices. To right 
and left were buildings, whilst at the end is a stepped terrace 
leading to a form of temple on foundations raised above the 
terrain of the courtyard. Beyond are smaller courtyards, 
which have to be crossed before a lofty three-storied building 
is reached, in which a stone obelisk states that the tomb is 
that of Chao, the second Emperor of the Manchu Dynasty. 
The Tomb itself is beyond again, and consists of a huge 
grassy mound surmounted by a small, solitary, stunted tree, 
which is surrounded by a semicircular wall, a further con- 
tinuation of the wall of the enclosure. There formerly was 
access to the Tomb at ground-level through the wall running 
across the north end of the courtyards, but this has now 
been blocked up. Owing to the late hour we were unable to 
find time to explore the woods outside (as advised to do by 
Mr. Willis, who described them as being the most beautiful 
he knew of anywhere), so rode straight back to the American 
Consulate, where the ponies were being stabled, and then 
took tram back to our little inn near the station. 

There had been a large influx of Japanese into the hotel 
during the day, with the result that on our return we could 
get none of the maids to attend to us, for, according to 
custom, every Japanese appropriates one on arrival at an 
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inn, and she dances attendance on him in his room (in which 
he has his food and so on) until he retires to rest. Conse- 
quently none of them paid the slightest attention to our 
requirements, nor did any of them wait on us at table. We 
should have fared badly had not a nice young Japanese, on 
the strength of the establishment, devoted himself to looking 
after us, seeing after the bath, making up our beds for the 
night, attending to us at table, and so forth. 

We paid our last visit to the city on the morning of 
September 16, in order to get and change money at the 
Yokohama Specie Bank. Our train did not leave until 
6.5 p.m., so we had practically the whole day in Mukden, 
and got off comfortably, taking viands with us in the shape 
of sandwiches to serve as our dinner in the train. The 
maids all flocked out, and, with low bows and oft-repeated 
sayonaras, or good-byes, sped the parting guests (whom 
they had so shockingly neglected during the past thirty-six 
hours), as we set out on foot for the station, accompanied by 
our baggage, on two little donkey-carts, and the above- 
mentioned youth, who came to assist us with our tickets and 
the registering of our baggage. 

There were only two other first-class passengers, so we 
were able to avail ourselves of two arm-chairs apiece, which 
we placed facing each other. Later, we curled up between 
them for the night with a rug thrown over us. Early morn- 
ing found us passing the scene of the Battle of Nan Shan, 
and Dalny was reached shortly after 8.30 a.m. The train 
was met on arrival by a representative of the Yamato Hotel, 
which is run in connection with the South Manchuria 
Railway, and we immediately proceeded to this well- 
appointed hotel. After a bath and breakfast we drove to 
the British Consulate, only to find that Mr. Gordon, the 
Vice-Consul, was ill in bed, s0 we were unable to see him. 
We exchanged notes, and as he said he had already written 
to the Port Arthur authorities on my behalf (on hearing 
from Mr. Willis), I decided to leave by the afternoon train 
for that place. Napier wished to find out about steamers 
also, so we continued our drive out to the gardens, then along 
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the sea-front, through the town, and so down a long straight 
road leading to the harbour, wharves, and shipping. After 
Mukden it was a pleasure to be in a town with well-built 
houses in stone and brick, and possessing good roads. 
The harbour appeared to be a fine one, well sheltered and 
commodious, and the view across it to a large hill to the 
north-east is very striking. The whole place is essentially 
Japanese, and great activity was being shown in all direc- 
tions in erecting new buildings, constructing additional 
roads, and so on, which points to Dalny in the near future 
becoming a still more important commercial dentre than it 
already is. The number of Europeans in the town must, 
however, be very small, for besides Japanese and Chinese, 
we hardly saw anyone. 

Napier decided to leave the following afternoon by 
steamer for Chifoo, and came down to the station to see me 
off when I left for Port Arthur by the 2.30 p.m. train. As 
we exchanged farewells, and the train slowly steamed out 
of the station, I little imagined that on that day month my 
gifted companion of the past few weeks was destined to 
meet with a sudden and violent death. I learnt the sad 
news by accident at the end of October whilst reading some 
old papers in the Fujiya Hotel at Miyanoshita. My eye 
there chanced on a paragraph, which recounted how poor 
Napier, whilst in a state of delirium (resulting from fever), 
had fallen from the third-story veranda of the Shanghai 
Hospital, and been instantly killed. A promising career 
was thus closed almost at its outset, for with his linguistic 
attainments, and given good health, there is little reason 
to doubt but that my late friend would have gone far, had 
Fates been kinder to him. 

Although Dalny and Port Arthur are separated only by a 
short distance in a direct line, the route followed by the 
railway is circuitous, and nearly forty miles in length ; the 
grades are comparatively heavy in this hilly country, and 
the journey occupies exactly two hours. My fellow-pas- 
sengers in the first class consisted of General Ando, com- 
manding the 10th Division, and his A.D.C., Lieutenant 
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Kushida, of the 20th Infantry Brigade. After a time I 
entered into conversation with the latter, who knew English 
a trifle better than I did Japanese, and who had fought all 
through the war under General Nogi. He was therefore 
able to point out the places of interest, the various hills 
fortified by, and captured from, the Russians, and so on, 
and even the grizzly old General broke in every now and 
again with a remark in Japanese to refresh the younger 
man’s memory. By the time we had reached our journey’s 
end we had exchanged cards, and parted quite good friends 
when he and the General drove off in a turn-out in one 
direction and I in another to the Yamato Hotel. 

After settling my things here I proceeded on foot to 
Mr. Kusakabe’s residence over the way, to see if anything 
regarding my further movements had been arranged. 
Mr. Kusakabe at once received me in spite of the lateness of 
the hour, gave me tea, and telephoned over to General 
Hoshino, the Chief of the Staff to the Governor-General, 
asking him when it would be convenient for him to see me 
on the morrow, in order to draw up plans enabling me to 
visit the battle-fields I had travelled out so far to see. It 
was then decided that Mr. Kusakabe would call for me at 
8.45 a.m., and take me with him to see General Hoshino. 

After a short stroll before dinner, I returned to the hotel 
impressed by the fact that the life and bustle of Dalny were 
greatly wanting at Port Arthur, which struck me on first 
acquaintance as being a somewhat sleepy-looking port. 
There was considerable fascination, however, in gazing across 
the harbour, which had for so long sheltered the Russian 
fleet, and what were merely names before made familiar 
during the siege, such as the Golden Hill Forts, the Tiger’s 
Tail Forts, and so on, were living realities now, for they 
confronted me across this confined shallow strip of water, 
which seemed so peculiarly unfitted, by reason of its small 
capacity and narrow exit, to form a naval base for any 
Great Power. 

Speaking generally, there were few indications of the 
bombardment to which the town had been subjected beyond 
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a few houses having been deprived of their roofs. So much 
is this the case that one large building of red brick, which 
was in course of construction at the time of the Russian 
occupation, still stood with the scaffolding round it, un- 
touched, as before hostilities commenced. 

Port Arthur is a natural fortress, the town and harbour 
lying in a hollow protected from the sea by Golden Hill and 
the Tiger’s Tail Peninsula, whilst to the north it is enclosed 
by an amphitheatre of hills having a perimeter of over ten 
miles. The town is divided by the Monument Hill into two 
parts, the Old or East Town, and the New or West Town. 
The Old Town is the real Port Arthur, the new being formerly 
merely a Chinese hamlet, which the Russians had converted 
into a charming residential quarter, containing villas and 
buildings of some pretensions, as well as cavalry barracks 
for their troops. Many of these villas now stand empty, 
for although a fair number are occupied by Japanese officers 
and their families, the available accommodation in this 
respect is far in excess of the requirements of the present 
Japanese garrison. The Old Town is the business quarter, 
and here such life and bustle as are to be seen in small Far 
Eastern seaports are to be found ; whilst the New Town is 
occupied by purely official residents and Government 
buildings. Apart from the battle-fields there is really little 
of interest to be seen in the place beyond the Navy Yard, 
the Military Hospitals, the Museum, and the Monument 
erected on the summit of the hill of that name to com- 
memorate the glory achieved by some 22,183 Japanese 
soldiers and sailors, who laid down their lives for their 
Emperor and country during this memorable siege. 

To the Japanese the harbour, by reason of its very in- 
significance, can never be but of secondary importance. 
The tide rises and falls a bare 5 to 10 feet here, yet at low- 
water the area in which any battleship can ride is so greatly 
circumscribed that it is doubtful if more than two or three 
ships of large size could avail themselves of its shelter, for 
the gently shelving sandy shore remains uncovered for a 
considerable distance out towards the patch of deep water 
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at the base of the Tiger’s Tail. The sea forts and batteries, 
it is true, are armed and manned against possible raids ; but 
the Japanese have no intention of protecting Port Arthur 
from the land side in the positions taken up by the Russians. 
The old captured forts are therefore allowed to remain in 
the battered condition to which they had been reduced at 
the close of the siege, and should Port Arthur and Dalny ever 
be threatened by any venture from the north, the Japanese 
will go farther afield than Nan Shan to oppose the menace 
to their hard-won possessions at the extremity of the 
Kwantung Peninsula. 


CHAPTER IV 


A VISIT TO THE PORT ARTHUR AND NAN SHAN BATTLE- 
FIELDS 


As arranged, Mr. Kusakabe called for me in his carriage 
at about 8.45 a.m., and drove me to see General Hoshino, 
to whom I presented the itinerary, showing my proposals 
for visiting the battle-fields, working north from Port 
Arthur back to Mukden, and thence to the Motien Ling and 
the Yalu. Whilst this was being inspected in another room 
by one of General Hoshino’s Staff Officers, he asked me several 
questions regarding India, our recent troubles on the fron- 
tier, and so on, Mr. Kusakabe kindly acting as interpreter, 
for General Hoshino is unacquainted with the English 
language. On the return of the Staff Officer I was informed 
that Major-General Broadwood was expected in the course 
of the next few days from Hong Kong, and that it was his 
intention to carry out practically the same trip as I proposed 
doing. General Hoshino therefore suggested that I should 
accompany General Broadwood, and that he would place 
an interpreter at my disposal in the meantime, who would 
show me round the Port Arthur and Nan Shan battle-fields, 
which General Broadwood had already seen on a previous 
visit to Port Arthur that spring. 

This arrangement fitted in admirably, and thanking 
General Hoshino and Mr. Kusakabe for the trouble they had 
taken on my behalf, I at once accompanied Mr. Nishikawa, 
one of the Interpreter Staff of the Kwantung Govern- 
ment, on a tour round the forts in the immediate vicinity. 
We chartered a Russian carriage with the intention of first 
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proceeding to 203 Metre Hill; but after driving through 
the New Town and negotiating a villainous track outside, 
which ran between a bewildering labyrinth of under-features 
falling down towards the harbour and the sea, we were 
brought up sharp—when near the base of the hill we 
had set out for—by a detachment out practising with a new 
naval gun at a target uncomfortably close to the road we 
were following. Mr. Nishikawa considered it would be too 
dangerous for us to continue, as we could hear the shells 
hurtling through the air to the right of us; but though I 
did not share his opinion, as we seemed to be well clear of 
the line of fire, I was obliged to fall in with his views, since 
the responsibility for our safety rested on his shoulders, 
and consequently we turned back. We then made a long 
détour behind the firing position by an equally evil road, 
and after driving through a tangle of low hills, struck 
north-east towards Fort Itzu Shan, one of the group of 
works forming the central inner defence of the main Russian 
enceinte round Port Arthur. To this the Russians had 
gradually fallen back from their first and second lines of 
defence when their flanks were in danger of being turned 
owing to the extended nature of the positions originally 
held by them to stay the advance of the Japanese in their 
endeavour to hem in the garrison. From this period the 
siege proper of the actual fortress may be considered to 
have commenced. 

The main defences of Port Arthur were divided broadly 
into two sections, those to the east and those to the west 
of the river Lun Ho, along which the railway and the road 
run. The eastern section was an almost continuous 
enceinte of redoubts connected by trenches, with advanced 
works thrown forward, and guns mounted in batteries on 
conspicuous heights close up in rear of the main line. The 
western section was less well defined, though nearly every 
hill was occupied by works affording each other mutual 
support, and lines of entrenchments were made on every 
spur or bit of rising ground. Both flanks were connected 
with the forts facing the sea, whilst smaller additional 
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advanced redoubts, such as Fort Kuropatkin and the Temple 
or Stéssel group, were placed in the valley below to protect 
the water-supply north of the town, and to deny the approach 
to the main position. A continuous line of wire entangle- 
ments of a most formidable description barred the way down 
the valley of the river to the port and the line of advance 
to the several works, whilst an electric fence, in addition, 
was placed in front of this round two-thirds of the peri- 
meter. The position is by nature one of great strength, 
and the art of man had converted it, by the aid of fortifica- 
tions, into probably the most formidable fortress besieged 
in modern times. 

Fort Itzu Shan, which we first visited, was a powerful 
work of a permanent nature, situated at the summit of 
a steep bluff facing generally north, and commanding an 
extensive range of view and fire. The front of the work 
was scarped and unprovided with a ditch, for so precipitous 
are the slopes falling to the valley below that it was practi- 
cally impossible to approach the work by means of sapping. 
As a matter of fact the Japanese never attempted a serious 
attack on this portion of the enceinte, which they regarded, 
not without reason, as virtually unassailable. The fort 
is placed near where the bluff-like hills forming the western 
escarpment of the Lun Ho swing from north and south to 
west, and the valley itself opens out at this point on to the 
undulating plains to the north, broken by the lower ridges 
and spurs on the far bank of the tributary stream which 
joins the Lun Ho from the west. The valley of the Lun Ho 
below its confluence with that stream is little more than a 
mile wide, the eastern heights being occupied by Fort 
Sung-shu, which was the last to fall, and the occupation of 
which by the Japanese largely influenced the surrender of 
the fortress. 

Some 600 or 700 yards to the south-east of Itzu Shan, 
and separated from it by a small, steep valley, is the Antzu 
Shan East Fort, which we next visited, and which is situated 
at a point where the range turns south towards the harbour 
and old town. The three above-mentioned forts were thus 
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admirably placed for barring an advance down the Lun Ho 
to the sea, more particularly as strong entanglements 
extended right across the valley between them as a further 
obstacle to any attempt to force a way through the opening 
in these hills. Guns had been mounted in the Antzu Shan 
East Fort capable of firing to the north and east across the 
mouth of the valley. Here again, owing to the precipitous 
nature of the slopes, a ditch had been dispensed with, and 
the front of the work scarped. 

The last work examined during the morning was Fort 
Antzu Shan, which had also formerly been constructed by 
the Chinese before the first capture of Port Arthur by the 
Japanese in 1894. Some of the rock-cutting in the interior 
of the work and in the excavation of the outer ditch revealed 
the stupendous amount of labour which had been expended 
on this work by the Chinese. Under existing conditions, 
however, it could have been but of little use to the Russians, 
as its fire to the north was largely masked by Itzu Shan, 
little more than 1,000 yards distant, and it was too close to 
the New Town—barely 1,000 yards—to be an efiective 
protection to it and the harbour from the west. At the 
time of its original inception there was no New Town, and 
the fort formed. the western flank of the Chinese line of 
defence of the then existing town at the eastern end of the 
harbour. 

In this section of the defence the famous 203 Metre Hill 
is the most conspicuous feature, situated at a distance of 
some 3,000 yards nearly due west of Fort Itzu Shan. It 
was not until two days later that I was able to visit this 
spot, but it is as well to give my impressions, then formed, 
here. I have already stated it is approached from the New 
Town by an exceedingly rough track, passing through a 
chaotic mass of small valleys and spurs. The hill itself 
stands boldly out against the sky-line as viewed from the 
direction of the New Town, its crest having the appearance 
of a great saddle about 150 yards in length, pommel to the 
west and seat to the east. This similarity is still further 
heightened when one has reached the actual summit by 
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means of a steep zigzag track. Once on the top the view 
is superb, for a wonderful panorama of hill, valley, and sea 
lies stretched before one in almost any direction that the 
eye is allowed to roam. To the north-west one’s glance 
passes rapidly over a succession of ridges to the plain beyond, 
where villages repose peacefully on the shores of the Louisa 
Bay. To the west a turmoil of low hills intervenes between 
the observer and the glittering waters of Pigeon Bay as 
seen on a bright sunny morning. Turning round to face 
east, one’s attention is at once arrested by the grim row 
of forts—Itzu Shan, Antzu Shan, and those on the eastern 
heights of the Lun Ho Valley, such as Sung-shu, Erhlung, 
and others, whilst the two Russian naval guns of 15 cm. 
calibre on the Wang-tai peak are faintly discernible against 
the further background of hills that hide Dalny from view. 
But the most pleasing prospect of all is to look towards the 
south, over the jumble of low hills at one’s feet, across the 
New Town to the placid little harbour beyond, and then over 
the Tiger’s Tail and Golden Hill Forts, away out over the 
deep. It is indeed a fair setting, and the vivid contrast 
between the peace and calm of to-day and the uproar and 
terrific combat of yesterday could only be appreciated in 
their true proportion by one who had been fortunate enough 
to witness the desperate endeavours of the Japanese and 
the stubborn defence of their antagonists. One’s imagina- 
tion, however, is greatly assisted in this difficult task by 
the silent but eloquent testimony borne by the battered hill- 
top, the lines of trenches in the slopes below, and those along 
the face of the opposite ridge, Namako Yama by name; 
by the deep indentations seen in the hill-sides around one, 
caused by the explosion of single shells ; whilst other indica- 
tions also of the titanic struggle are not wanting. 

It is worthy of note that at the commencement of the 
siege proper the Russians had neglected to fortify this 
commanding position, and had contented themselves by 
preparing and holding the Takasaka Hill and 174 Metre 
Hill, about 1,500 yards to the north of it. As soon, however, 
as these positions had been captured, they at once turned 
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their attention to the 203 Metre Hill, which for so long 
resisted all efforts of the Japanese to seize it. It was soon 
converted into a position of great strength by means of 
lines of entrenchments, protected with iron plates and rails, 
round the northern slopes of the hill, and by two rows of 
wire entanglements in front of these again. In the neck 
of the saddle a bomb-proof shelter was placed, which afforded 
cover to those holding the parapet along the summit of the 
hill; and 15-cm. guns and quick-firers were mounted in 
addition at the eastern end of the ridge. At its capture, 
however, the Japanese only secured one 15-cm. gun, one 
47-mm. and one 37-mm. quick-firer. The gun and part of 
the carriage of the former is left on the hill-top now, with a 
tablet in stone telling the stirring story, whilst on the pommel 
a stone pedestal has been erected, surmounted by an 11-inch 
shell, as a monument to Japanese heroism. 

To give details of the sanguinary fighting that took place 
before this important position finally succumbed to the 
valour of the troops of the Rising Sun is beyond the scope 
of this narrative. In brief it may be stated that the out- 
lying positions on Takasaka Yama, 131 Metre Hill, and others 
fell into Japanese hands in August, the way thus being 
cleared to 203 Metre Hill and Namako Yama, the ridge 
to its right front, and separated from it only by a narrow 
valley. In the second general attack, in September, the 
Ist Division was ordered to attack 203 Metre Hill, Namako 
Yama, and the Stéssel group of forts. After fighting of 
a most fierce nature during the 19th and 20th, the whole of 
the Namako Yama heights were captured on the evening 
of the 20th. The Stédssel forts also fell on this day as well 
as Fort Kuropatkin. Throughout the whole of the 19th, 
203 Metre Hill was bombarded by heavy and field artillery 
with but little result, when the assault was delivered in the 
evening. The attack was repulsed with great loss, but in 
the small hours of the morning of the 20th a further attack 
was made and again repulsed, as were also two others at 
6.30 and 11 p.m. Being reinforced, the Japanese renewed 
the assault at 9 p.m. on the 21st, but with ill success ; whilst 
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the final and most desperate assault, at this stage, delivered 
at 6 a.m. on the 22nd, resulted in fearful loss to the Japanese, 
of whom only 318 survived of the 2,400 men engaged in it. 

After this the assaults were discontinued for a time, and 
the division proceeded against the stronghold by the more 
systematic method of constructing parallels and approaches, 
despite the vigorous opposition of the Russians. The works 
were well advanced when the third general attack took place 
at the end of October ; but 203 Metre Hill was not included 
in this operation, and the Russians thus gaining time, greatly 
strengthened their position on the hill. 

The fourth general attack on Port Arthur commenced 
on November 26, and General Nogi decided to carry this 
hill no matter what the sacrifice, and issued orders for its 
bombardment by siege and other heavy artillery. From 
the morning of the 27th the cannonading commenced, and 
in the evening the hill was assailed from three directions. 
Each attack was repulsed with tremendous loss, and the 
efforts of the first day resulted in total failure. The bom- 
bardment recommenced early the following morning, and 
a series of desperate assaults were delivered at intervals 
throughout the day, not only on 203 Metre Hill, but its 
lower north-easterly continuation known as Akasaka Yama. 
The losses sustained by the Japanese were frightful, and they 
had still failed to make an impression on the position, which 
was held by such stubborn tenacity by their doughty 
opponents. The command of the Ist and 7th Divisions 
was now taken over by General Osako, the commander of 
the latter division, who received orders that the position must 
be carried at all costs. The bombardment, which commenced 
on the morning of the 30th, had shown such effect by 10 a.m. 
that 1,000 men were launched to the assault up the north- 
west slope of the hill. The attack, taken in flank by the 
Akasaka position, was repulsed with heavy loss, only about 
160 survivors returning to the shelter of their lines. The 
forces attacking the south-west slope were also hurled back 
with great slaughter ; but at 7 p.m. some troops succeeded 
in occupying the saddle of the hill, and at 10 p.m. were in 
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possession of the whole hill-top. At 2 a.m. the following 
morning, however, a great counter-stroke delivered by the 
Russians drove the Japanese from these hard-won heights, 
and the position was recaptured. 'The same thing occurred 
on Akasaka Yama, which once fell into the hands of the 
Japanese, only to be reoccupied by the Russians. 

By these series of desperate assaults and repulses the 
Japanese troops had been thrown into disorder, and it was 
decided to rest awhile to reorganize their forces. It was not 
until December 5, therefore, that the attack was renewed. 
A terrific bombardment commenced at 8 a.m., and a series 
of small bodies of thirty men were launched in rushes against 
the south-west defences of the hill. When these eventually 
succeeded in establishing themselves near the crest, a com- 
pany made a dash for the summit, where they quickly 
erected defences. They were followed by other troops, 
and before 10.30 had secured a firm foothold on the hill-top. 
At 1.30 p.m. a company rushed for the other end of the ridge, 
and, being quickly followed by three other companies, that 
also was captured, and the whole hill was in the possession 
of the Japanese. These now brought up two machine- 
guns to assist in maintaining their position, and all the 
Russian counter-attacks were successfully repulsed. The 
Russians were now compelled to abandon Akasaka Yama 
and a small plateau to the south of 203 Metre Hill, which 
they had previously held, as these were no longer tenable, 
being completely commanded from the captured heights. 

To give some idea of the sanguinary nature of the fighting 
for the possession o1 the hill during the period of the fourth 
general assault alone, it may be stated that the Japanese 
admit a loss of over 7,500 in killed and wounded ; whilst 
after the capitulation of Port Arthur the Russian remains 
collected about this hill numbered 5,000 slain. And the 
top of this hill from end to end is not more than about 150 
yards in length, with a greatest width—at the seat—of 
perhaps 30 or 40 yards! Picture the shambles this narrow 
hill-top and its slopes must have presented when the 
victorious Japanese had finally, after months of strenuous 
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labour and unflinching determination in face of tremendous 
losses, gained this important and much-coveted position ! 

As has already been stated, a large portion of the harbour 
is visible from the summit, and its possession enabled an 
observing-station to be placed there, whence the indirect 
fire of the guns on to the ships assembled in the harbour 
could be directed. On December 5 the observatories of 
the naval landing-party and Siege-Gun Corps were placed 
on the heights. A heavy bombardment was then continued 
for four days, and by the 9th the Russian fleet, as such, had 
ceased to exist. 

One could linger on the stirring events enacted in this 
quarter of the battle-field, but time and space do not permit, 
so I must ask the reader to accompany me to the eastern 
defences of the fortress, which I visited on my first afternoon 
at Port Arthur. After completing the tour previously 
decided in the morning, Mr. Nishikawa and I returned to 
the Yamato Hotel, where we had lunch, and then drove 
through the old town to call on General Saisho, the fortress 
commandant. The General was unfortunately out, and as 
Viscount Oshima, the Governor-General, was also absent 
from Port Arthur, and the naval Commander-in-Chief, 
having only recently arrived, was not yet prepared to receive 
visitors, I paid no more official calls during my stay at Port 
Arthur. Mr. Nishikawa had to return to his work, so passed 
me on to another interpreter, Mr. Kaneko, who, he said, was 
better up in the actions which had taken part in this portion 
of the defences. 

Mr. Kaneko and I accordingly set off in a carriage along 
the Dalny road in a north-easterly direction through the 
hills until we reached the line of the main Russian position 
in the vicinity of the Chi-kuan Battery, about the centre 
of the eastern enceinte. South of this point the chain of 
works extending to, and joining up with, the sea-forts was 
never seriously attacked. But from thence northwards, 
round the great arc swinging west to Fort Sung-shu, the 
most persistent and determined efforts of the Japanese had 
been directed against the series of works, which were sub- 
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jected to a close attack by means of parallels and approaches. 
It was along this perimeter, therefore, that the bulk of the 
fierce fighting took place, and the hill-sides bear striking 
witness to the nature of it to this day in their pock-marked 
and seared surfaces. On all sides thousands of deep indenta- 
tions on the slopes and elsewhere denote the spots where 
the multitude of shells expended during the siege had 
plunged into the earth to explode, causing, more frequently 
than not, but little more than superficial damage to the 
scenery. It is not only on the front slopes of the entrench- 
ments and works that these evidences of mortal strife are 
so plainly apparent, but below and above, and on the reverse 
slopes, while the hill-sides some distance in rear of the points 
assailed are also similarly disfigured. One’s mind becomes 
almost bewildered in attempting to grapple with the thought 
of the enormous expenditure of ammunition from guns of 
all sizes, as well as from small arms, that must have taken 
place during this memorable siege. As my interpreter 
pertinently remarked whilst drawing my attention to the 
hill-sides, “‘ Those holes tell you why Japan is so poor 
to-day,” and, indeed, the cost of it all must have been 
stupendous. 

But besides these indentations which scarred the surface 
of these rugged slopes, and in front of the various forts 
subjected to close attack, the hill-sides are furrowed by 
numerous zigzags and approaches not yet obliterated by 
time and weather, all leading with steadfast and unswerving 
resolve, in face of appalling losses, towards the object the 
Japanese had determined to overwhelm and capture. The 
end seemed always the same : these narrow zigzag trenches, 
in spite of fierce counter-attacks by the Russians to destroy 
them, in spite of the hurling of death-dealing grenades and 
explosives, still continue to advance and creep slowly up 
the hill-slopes until the counterscarp is reached. The 
counterscarp pierced by mines or other agency, the galleries 
are seized after stern hand-to-hand struggles, and a new 
starting-point is secured for the final drama—the crossing of 
the ditch and the undermining of the main work. This 
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successfully accomplished, charges of hundreds of pounds 
of dynamite or powder are exploded, reducing the finished 
work of months to a shapeless mass, over which the storming- 
parties, standing by ready for this supreme moment, swarm 
with wild shouts, and the flag of the Rising Sun is seen 
floating over the battered fort. Such, in rough outline, is 
the story of the close attack and capture of several of the 
more important works that were inspected by me that 

afternoon. 

To enter into somewhat more detail as to the results of 
my afternoon’s tour of the forts, the first work visited—the 
Chi-kuan Battery, which was built out on a narrow flat 
ridge and connected with the main line—successfully re- 
sisted all the fierce assaults of the Japanese throughout the 
entire siege of the fortress. In it were mounted four 
15-cm. guns and five 8-cm. field-guns; whilst it was ably 
supported by eighteen guns mounted in the Chi-kuan South- 
East Redoubt (about 650 yards to the south-east) and other 
guns mounted on three culminating knolls of the ridge, 
known as R, N, and M Batteries, immediately in rear of 
the continuous enceinte, which followed the line of the old 
Chinese wall. This fort: was one of the main objectives in 
the first general attack of August. It was subjected to a 
heavy bombardment from the 18th to 20th, but the assault 
delivered the following day failed to penetrate the line of 
obstacles. Early on the 22nd the Japanese storming-party 
actually effected an entry, but were driven out with 
tremendous loss by the concentrated fire of neighbouring 
batteries and great Russian counter-attacks. 

After this failure the Japanese proceeded by regular siege 
methods, utilizing saps and parallels, though no further 
determined assault was delivered until the third general 
attack in October. From the 26th to the 30th the work was 
bombarded, and storming-parties launched to the attack 
on the latter date. Again their efforts met with failure, 
although they succeeded in gaining a lodgment on a small 
under-feature known as Kobu Yama, barely 250 yards 
distant to the north-west, and separated from the battery 
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by a steep narrow ravine. The position appeared an im- 
possible one to maintain, as it was completely commanded 
at short range from north, south, and west. Yet the 
Japanese, throughout the remainder of the siege, clung with 
dogged tenacity to this seemingly useless foothold, whence 
they could sap neither to right nor left, owing to it being cut 
off by ravines on each side. The losses they suffered in 
maintaining their position here—from a point of honour 
never to surrender what they had acquired—were so great 
that they themselves grimly dubbed it “the Factory of 
Corpses ”’—a veritable death-trap indeed ! 

The Japanese still persevered with their saps, and a parallel 
was established within 70 yards of the Russian trenches 
surrounding the work on the lower slopes of the spur. At 
the fourth general attack the work was bombarded during 
November 25 and 26, and a storming-party on the 26th 
succeeded in occupying the trenches, but were driven out 
by furious counter-attacks. Further determined assaults 
were made during the remainder of the general attack ; but 
all were repulsed with heavy losses, and little impression 
had been made on the work itself when Port Arthur was 
surrendered. So enraged was the Russian Captain who 
commanded the battery, and who had so gallantly and 
successfully repelled every assault of his indomitable 
opponents, that, on hearing the news of Stdssel’s action, 
on his own responsibility he blew up the whole work, guns, 
emplacements, and all, in the small hours of January 2, 
1905, before withdrawing. And to-day are still to be seen 
these enormous shapeless blocks of concrete and upturned 
guns and carriages lying about in wild confusion, the result 
of his wrath. This drastic proceeding—but who can help 
sympathizing with the officer ?—very nearly brought the 
negotiations to a standstill, as General Nogi had been 
definitely promised that the fortress should be handed over 
as it stood at the time of its surrender. 

The main enceinte here leads from work to work along 
the foot of the old Chinese wall—now destroyed—below the 
crest-line of the ridge, whilst the higher knolls and culminating- 
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points of the ridge close in rear were fortified and armed 
with guns. I have already referred to R, M, and N knolls 
thus treated, and between Chi-kuan Battery and Fort 
Chi-kuan (some 700 yards farther to the north) was an 
intermediate field-work known as Q, just in advance of the 
main line, but of which little trace now remains. 

Fort Chi-kuan, or North Fort, was a permanent work of 
great strength, and one of the largest in the line of defence. 
Among its armaments were six 8-cm. field-guns, twenty 
other guns of various calibre, and five machine-guns. It 
occupied a flat spur about 100 to 150 yards in advance of 
the main enceinte, with which it was connected by trenches, 
as well as by a continuous line of entrenchment with Q. 
It was fiercely assailed during the first general attack, and 
though some of the Japanese actually jumped into the ditch, 
all were killed, and the assaults successfully repulsed with 
heavy loss. The fort was then proceeded against by regular 
siege methods, and, in spite of all opposition and obstacles, 
at the time of the third general attack the most advanced 
parallel had reached a point within 60 yards of the counter- 
scarp. Further sapping being found too costly an under- 
taking in lives, the Japanese then began to tunnel; but 
when they had arrived within a few yards of the counter- 
scarp, the Russians, by means of a counter-mine, exploded 
the head of the Japanese tunnel, killing six sappers at work 
in it. The effect of the explosion was to cause a breach 
some 30 feet wide, which destroyed one corner of the caponier, 
and the comrades of those slain, dashing to this point, 
hurled dynamite charges into the rent, which resulted in a 
further destruction of the masonry. The following day 
oil was poured in and set light to, which caused the 
Russians to fall back in great confusion. Then ensued a 
long sanguinary struggle in the counterscarp galleries, the 
fighting being of a desperate hand-to-hand nature in which 
grenades were freely used. Little by little the Russians 
were driven back, and so close were the belligerents to each 
other that for several days they could converse and exchange 
presents ! The losses on both sides were so heavy that on 
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December 1 an armistice was arranged for each side to bury 
their dead, which were removed from these underground 
chambers. 

Further efforts on the part of the Japanese for a time 
ended in failure ; but during the fourth general attack the 
fort was subjected to a tremendous bombardment on 
November 26, preparatory to another assault. Two mines 
were exploded also under the parapet, but the storming- 
parties who dashed in were bloodily repulsed. Tunnelling 
was again resorted to, two galleries about 40 feet long, with 
four branches, being excavated, in which eight charges were 
laid. These were exploded on December 18, a great portion 
of the north-east parapet being destroyed and the interior 
of the fort seriously damaged. A succession of storming- 
parties were hurled back by the obstinate resistance of 
the Russians, and when failure seemed again to be the 
only result of the sustained and fearful sacrifices of the 
Japanese, General Sameshima himself led his reserve up to 
the scarp and launched the final assault. The exhausted 
Russians, unable to successfully cope with these fresh 
troops, as the bulk of the garrison of some 330 men had been 
either killed or wounded, retired about midnight, blowing 
up part of the fort before they withdrew. Some days pre- 
viously, on December 15, the heroic Kondrachenko, the life 
and soul of the defence of the fortress, had met his death 
in this fort, in which an l1l-inch shell had exploded, 
killing him and several members of his staff, with whom he 
was holding a conference. 

This was the first of the forts of a permanent nature in 
the chain that fell into the hands of the Japanese. Between 
it and the next of like importance, Fort Erhlung, the interval 
of some 1,500 yards in the perimeter had been strengthened 
by the construction of various redoubts and batteries within 
close supporting distance of each other. All these works 
were placed on prominent spurs, separated from each other 
by steep narrow ravines—so common a feature of these hill- 
sides—and in advance of the entrenchments running along 
the foot of the Chinese wall. Some 300 yards north-west 
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of Fort Chi-kuan was a battery known as P, which was cap- 
tured during the third general attack at the end of October. 
About a similar distance to the east of Ehrlung was another 
battery, G, which also fell during that month; whilst the 
two central redoubts, East Pan-Lung and West Pan-Lung, 
had both succumbed to Japanese valour on August 23. 

By the capture of Fort Chi-kuan, therefore, the Japanese 
web was slowly but surely closing in, though Wang-tai 
and the other series of batteries crowning the hill-tops in 
rear of the main enceinte were still capable of mischief, 
and the continuous line of infantry entrenchments had not 
yet been pierced. Fort Erhlung was the largest and most 
heavily armed permanent work in the whole of the eastern 
section, and in it were mounted some forty-seven guns of 
various calibres, including five 15-cm. howitzers and eleven 
8-cm. guns. About a mile to the north, and in the valley 
below, was Fort Kuropatkin, a strongly built redoubt placed 
on rising ground, which protected the water-supply and 
barred the approach to Erhlung. Before the latter could 
be attacked it was imperative that the redoubt should first 
be reduced. It successfully resisted all assaults for eight 
or nine days during the first general attack, but was taken 
a@ month later, when attacked by regular siege methods, 
after two days’ fierce fighting, on September 20. 

The way was now clear to operate against Erhlung, and 
parallels and approaches were pushed forward in spite of 
vigorous opposition from G Battery, which was eventually 
rushed and captured on October 16. 

During the third general attack Erhlung was subjected 
to a heavy bombardment, but the assault which was delivered 
failed in making any impression on the work. Similarly, 
during the fourth general attack, the fort successfully main- 
tained itself against all the efforts of the Japanese. Every 
attempt had so far been barren of results, and from Decem- 
ber 2 the Japanese began to tunnel, with the object of 
destroying the main parapet of the fort. The tunnel was 
completed on the 27th, and on the following day twelve 
mines were exploded, forming a great crater varying from 
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20 to 60 yards in width. The storming-party, consisting 
of two companies, who were in readiness to charge as soon 
as the explosions had taken place, was overwhelmed by 
the mass of débris and rocks thrown up, and fresh storming- 
parties had to be brought forward. Then ensued hand- 
to-hand fighting of a most desperate character, the Russians 
being supported by the fire of neighbouring batteries. At 
3 p.m. a Japanese Artillery Captain brought up a mountain- 
gun, and put out of action several of the enemy’s machine- 
guns; but it was not until twelve hours later that the 
Japanese successfully carried the fort, soobstinately defended. 
In this action alone the Japanese lost over 1,100 men, 
whilst of the garrison of 500 men few survived the san- 
guinary struggle. 

The end was now fast approaching, and there only re- 
mained the capture of Fort Sung-shu to complete the occupa- 
tion by the Japanese of all the works of the Eastern Section, 
north of the Chi-kuan Battery, round to the Lun Ho defile. 
This fort was a permanent work at the western extremity 
of the enceinte, and was armed with two 15-cm. guns, 
and twenty-two others of various calibre. In support, and 
some 200 yards in rear on slightly higher ground, was a 
battery in which additional guns were mounted, whilst a 
searchlight also swept the mouth of the valley across to the 
western heights. Sung-shu was separated from Erhlung— 
some 600 yards to the east of it—by a deep ravine, which 
here penetrates the Russian lines from a south-easterly 
direction, after draining the reverse slopes of the northerly 
portion of the great arc as far east as the Wang-tai peak 
work, on which the Russian naval guns stand to this day 
as a monument to Japanese valour. In advance of the 
main work, and about a mile to the north-west in the valley 
below, was the Stdssel, or Temple, group of redoubts, built 
on a low ridge, which barred the approach to the main 
Russian position. As has already been stated, these 
advanced works were captured on September 20, together 
with Fort Kuropatkin, and the water-supply to the town 
cut off. As a result the river, which here flows from east 
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to west along the front of the position before turning sharp 
south through the defile to the sea, and which previously 
had been dry, was now converted into a running stream 
over a foot in depth. Immediately to the south of the 
stream was the railway, running on an embankment. The 
excavation of the approaches from the far bank across the 
river and railway, which were closely swept by the fire from 
Forte Erhlung and Sung-shu, and from Russian trenches 
lower down the hill-slopes, in front of them, was therefore 
a work of considerable difficulty in face of a vigorous opposi- 
tion. In spite of counter-attacks the work, however, steadily 
progressed, and in the middle of October the Russians were 
driven back from their advanced line of trenches, which 
were occupied by the Japanese on the 16th—the date on 
which G Battery also fell. On the 26th a second line of 
entrenchments was carried by the Japanese, and from that 
date until the 30th many counter-attacks were delivered 
by the Russians to regain the lost position, which exchanged 
hands several times, but finally remained in Japanese 
possession. On the 30th the fort itself was fiercely assailed ; 
the Japanese were driven back with heavy loss, and then 
continued to approach by a series of saps to the counter- 
scarp, in which a breach was blown on November 17, whilst 
some days later the caponiers in the flanks were captured. 
Further progress was arrested for a time, however, by the 
failure of a succession of gallant charges, which were 
repulsed with fearful losses. 

General Nakamura then organized the famous storming- 
party, consisting of 3,110 selected men, with the object of 
seizing the supporting battery in rear of Sung-shu, and 
severing communication between the two sections of the 
defence, east and west of the Lun Ho defile. Before starting 
on their desperate mission General Nogi delivered the men 
a stirring address, and as the moon rose, they dashed forward 
towards the ditch of the work. They were met with a 
terrific fire, and fell (as my informant described it) “ like 
corn before a sickle’; but still those in rear rushed on 
over the bodies of their fallen comrades, and a most bloody 
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hand-to-hand struggle ensued, in which General Nakamura 
himself was dangerously wounded. Seeing the futility of 
the assault, and the small chances of success, General Nogi 
ordered a retirement, and the party fell back with a loss 
of more than half their numbers. 

After their recent heavy losses the Japanese now com- 
menced to tunnel, and three galleries were completed by 
December 19. Five charges were laid, and when all was 
in readiness they were exploded on the morning of the 
30th, and the fort captured after a sanguinary fight lasting 
for about an hour. The result of the explosion was terrific, 
the defenders being buried under the débris of the rampart, 
out of which the Japanese rescued 2 officers and 150 men. 
The remainder of the garrison, consisting of about an equal 
number, had been absolutely wiped out. 

The fall of Erhlung and Sung-shu virtually decided the 
fate of Port Arthur. Two days later (January 1, 1905) 
the Japanese were in possession of the series of batteries 
crowning the heights in rear of the main enceinte, and at 
5 p.m. General Stdssel sent a flag of truce to General Nogi, 
saying he was prepared to discuss conditions of surrender. 
An armistice was declared, and on January 3 the terms of 
the capitulation were signed, thus bringing to a termination 
this siege, which had been productive of innumerable acts 
of heroism by both sides. 

Although the Japanese had captured practically the whole 
of the northern half of the great eastern enceinte of the 
fortress, yet there still remained positions in rear (between 
it and the town and harbour) the determined occupation 
of which by the available Russian forces should have delayed 
for some time the actual fall of the fortress. From all 
reports, munitions of war and supplies of most kinds were 
still stored in large quantities ; and, seeing the vital impor- 
tance of keeping Nogi’s divisions tied down to their task 
before Port Arthur, to call for still greater sacrifices than 
those already made by the garrison would appear to have 
been not only amply justified, but imperative. 

Nevertheless, those who speak as though they consider 
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the siege could have been successfully resisted for some 
months longer cannot, in my opinion, have a true compre- 
hension of the actual condition of affairs at the time of the 
capitulation. From their newly-acquired positions, in- 
cluding 203 Metre Hill, practically the whole harbour and 
town were laid open to the Japanese guns; and it could at 
most have been a matter of weeks rather than months 
before the Russian powers of resistance would have broken 
down when opposed by a foe of such mettle as the Japanese 
had so amply proved themselves to be. 

On September 19 Mr. Nishikawa and I paid a visit to the 
scene of the Battle of Nan Shan, which was fought on 
May 26, 1904. Although our destination was within 
forty miles of Port Arthur, yet it is a long journey by rail, 
and we spent over eight hours in proceeding to and from 
the battle-field. We left Port Arthur by train at 8 a.m., and 
had to get out at Chou-shui-tzu, the first station on the 
main line outside Dalny, and there waited for over an hour 
for a train bound north from that port. The train arrived 
shortly after eleven, and we travelled in it for another hour 
before reaching Chin-chou Station, just outside and to the 
south-west of which the Nan Shan position is situated. 
Previous arrangements had been made that we should be 
met at the station by police ponies, and on arrival the 
police inspector conducted us to the post, where we hastily 
devoured sandwiches brought with us from Port Arthur, 
and then set out on our steeds. Riding about a mile and a 
half up the road leading to Chin-chou town, we turned back 
from its east wall, and then rode in a southerly direction 
towards the Nan Shan position, following approximately the 
line of advance of the Japanese 4th Division against it. 

The country is flat, cultivated plain to the foot of the low 
grassy-sloped outcrop of hills, which arise, for no very 
obvious reason, in the very neck of the narrow isthmus 
which separates the Liao-tung from the Kwantung Penin- 
sula. This conglomeration of hills culminates towards its 
southern limit in a more or less central peak some 300 to 
350 feet above the sea-level, which formed, at first, the lookout 
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station occupied by General Fock, who conducted the 
Russian defence of the position. From the centre of the 
mass long flat spurs and ridges radiate out towards the north 
and east, the summits of nearly all of which were occupied 
by Russian batteries. Some ten or eleven such batteries 
and redoubts were prepared, in which about sixty field-guns 
and thirty heavy siege-pieces, chiefly Chinese, were mounted. 
Speaking generally, the mass is an irregular circle in shape, 
with a diameter of about a mile, the western slopes being 
almost washed by the sea, whilst between the eastern slopes 
and the sea a narrow plain and mud-flat intervene, whose 
width varies with the state of the tide. The extreme 
breadth of the isthmus measured from high-water mark east 
to west is about two and a half miles. 

The ground to the north at the time of my visit had been 
cleared of crops, and was open except for one or two hamlets 
and small villages, which would have afforded a considerable 
amount of cover at comparatively short range from the 
hill-slopes. Evidences of Russian musketry trenches were 
clearly seen near the foot of the slopes of the spurs, with a 
second tier in rear farther up the slopes, and in some places 
one, and even two, additional lines of trenches. These 
spurs, of which three main ones run in a northerly direction 
out on to the plain, are separated by small valleys, which 
in their lower courses become gullies with low, precipitous 
banks, scored by the action of heavy rains on the red, loamy 
soil. In front of the trace of trenches a perfect glacis falls 
gently towards the line where barbed-wire entanglements 
and abattis were placed spanning the space from sea to sea. 
On the west, the sea approaching close to the foot of the 
hills, the Russians appear to have made few preparations 
for resisting attack, considering, presumably, that there was 
small probability of danger arising in that quarter. But 
on the eastern slopes lines of entrenchments were constructed 
and batteries placed to fire east against an enemy advancing 
from that direction. The entrenchments were carried right 
round the southern perimeter of the hill-mass also, and 
rough tracks within the whole area enclosed were cleared 
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and laid out to provide internal communications from point 
to point. The field of view and fire to the north-east and 
east across the railway and plain is unusually fine, the 
country for many hundreds of yards being absolutely open 
and devoid of cover of any kind. The Nan Shan position 
was an important strategical point, as it covered the roads 
and railways to Dalny, Port Arthur, and Ts-lien-wan, and 
its capture, therefore, was essential. 

From the above brief description it will be understood 
that the position, though small, is by nature one of con- 
siderable strength, having its flanks resting on the sea. It 
had the disadvantage, however, of being liable to enfilade 
fire from Chin-chou Bay by the Power who possessed com- 
mand of the sea ; and this actually occurred, the co-operation 
of Japanese ships with their land forces attacking the 
position being largely instrumental in its capture. The 
Russian force for its defence consisted of fifteen battalions, 
whilst the gunboat Bobr in Hand Bay, and guns placed on 
the Nankuan Hills, some 5,000 yards to the south of Nan 
Shan, afforded additional protection to the right flank of 
the Russian position. General Oku, who had but recently 
landed with the Second Japanese Army near Pi-tzu-wo, was 
able to concentrate three divisions and an artillery brigade 
with which to attack the position. Communications between 
Port Arthur and Liao-yang had been cut by General Oku’s 
army, and his southerly advance with the Ist, 3rd, and 
4th Divisions, for the purpose of seizing Dalny and Ta-lien- 
wan, was covered against molestation from the north by the 
5th Division, which had landed but a few days before. 

Chin-chou was captured, after initial failure, on the early 
morning of May 26, and a few hours later the Japanese 
divisions were in position for attack, extended on the arc 
of a circle, with the 4th Division on the right, between the 
sea and the road leading towards the position ; the Ist Divi- 
sion on their left, between the road and the railway ; and the 
3rd Division south of the railway, facing the eastern slopes 
of the Nan Shan Hills. The Japanese artillery was distri- 
buted along the lower slopes of Mount Sampson (a lofty 
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hill-mass, the summit of which is situated some four to five 
miles east of Nan Shan), and to the west of the railway, in the 
vicinity of Chin-chou. 

Space does not permit me to give a detailed account of 
the battle, but, briefly, it commenced in the early morning 
by the cannonading of the position, in which the Japanese 
flotilla of four gunboats, which had entered Chin-chou Bay, 
joined. Under cover of this bombardment, the infantry 
pushed forward to the attack, and the 4th Division estab- 
lished themselves in advance of the Kao-chia-kou hamlet ; 
the Ist Division reached a point within 300 or 400 yards 
of the trenches; whilst the 3rd Division had passed the 
railway, and were close to the line of Russian obstacles. 
These positions had been gained in the face of a tremendous 
fire from guns, machine-guns, and rifles, and in spite of 
very great losses ; but further progress was checked by the 
obstacles in front of the Russian position and the fire from 
their trenches. Owing to the falling tide, two of the largest 
Japanese gunboats had also about this time to withdraw 
from the fight. The Japanese, however, tenaciously clung 
to their ground, though unable to make any headway, until 
past 3 p.m., when their prospects of success appeared hope- 
less. At 3.30 General Oku ordered a fresh assault to be 
made, preceded by heavy artillery fire. But this proved 
no more successful than those before, though the Japanese 
continued to threaten the left flank. The Ist and 3rd 
Divisions were in a desperate position; but the Russian 
powers of resistance were gradually slackening, their 
artillery ammunition was exhausted, and reinforcements 
that had been urgently sent for were not forthcoming, 
though the whole of two regiments and the greater part of 
a third were still in reserve, under General Fock, about the 
Nankuan Hills, and a village midway between the position 
and them. Consequently eleven Russian companies had 
been bearing the brunt of the fighting throughout the day, 
and keeping three Japanese divisions at bay. By 6 p.m. 
the position of the lst and 3rd Divisions remained un- 
changed, but the 4th Division had been steadily fighting 
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its way closer. The stern determination of General Oku 
never faltered, however, and when it was represented to him 
by his staff and other officers that the losses had been 
frightful, and further exertions were doomed to failure, as 
all previous assaults had been, for the artillery ammunition 
was wellnigh expended, the grim old veteran’s curt reply 
is reported to have been, “ The Second Army will continue 
the attack on the enemy’s position.” 

The sun was almost setting when the 7th Brigade of the 
4th Division pushed their way breast-high through the waves 
beyond the line of obstacles, and, changing direction, rushed 
the western slopes and captured two of the enemy’s redoubts. 
The Russian line of retreat was now threatened, and the 
Ist and 3rd Divisions, dashing forward at the same time, 
succeeded in forcing their way through the line of obstacles 
which had for so long resisted all their efforts. Driven back 
from point to point, the Russians retired in disorder, followed 
by the fire of those Japanese guns which still had ammuni- 
tion, and which were now brought up; these caused the 
defenders heavy loss as they hurried south over the plain. 
The hardly contested battle was won, but there was little 
attempt at a pursuit, and the exhausted victors bivouaced 
on the captured heights after fifteen hours of fierce 
fighting. 

Of the 3,000 Russians who actually took part in the en- 
gagement, over 700 were buried on the field, and 24 
officers and men were taken prisoners, whilst seventy-four 
guns fell into the hands of the Japanese. The loss of the 
latter was also very great, and it is stated that 15 per cent. 
of the Second Army were either killed or wounded. 

The result of the battle was the occupation of Dalny on 
May 30 ; but the harbour had to be cleared of mines before 
its wharves could be utilized by the Third Army, detailed 
for the siege of Port Arthur ; whilst Ta-lien-wan became the 
chief base of the Second Army as it advanced north towards 
Liao-yang. 

I finished my examination of the ground in time to catch 
the 4.30 p.m. train back to Port Arthur via Dalny, and it 
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was 8.30, therefore, before we reached our destination, as 
our connection did not leave Dalny until 6 p.m. The 
following day was spent in visiting 203 Metre Hill in the 
morning, and the Museum of War Relics outside the Old 
Town in the afternoon. The enclosure of the museum 
is surrounded by every form of obstacle and entanglement 
utilized by the Russians during the siege, while a big array 
of guns of every kind and shape, from the naval 15-cm. 
to 37-mm. quick-firers, carriages, shells, and other trophies 
captured from the Russians, decorate the entrance right 
and left of the pathway leading to the unpretentious building 
in which those relics are stored, which would otherwise 
suffer from exposure to the elements. Here every sort of 
clothing—caps, boots, entrenching implements, hand 
grenades, mines, and even samples of the food eaten by the 
belligerents during the siege, are carefully catalogued and 
preserved in glass cases as a permanent record of Japanese 
triumph. It is of great interest, also, to examine the various 
models of the more important Russian forts, which showed 
them as they were before hostilities, and as they were— 
almost shapeless masses in some instances—at the time of 
their capture. 

Whilst in the museum I met a young Englishman from 
Shanghai, who had travelled to Dalny in the same steamer 
as General Broadwood and his A.D.C., Captain Heathcote, 
who had arrived there that morning. From him I learnt 
that General Broadwood proposed leaving the same night 
for Liao-yang direct, and was not coming to Port Arthur, so 
I at once informed Mr. Nishikawa. As I was about to sit 
down to dinner Mr. Nishikawa telephoned over to me that he 
had received orders to accompany General Broadwood, and 
was leaving for the North in the morning, and that I had 
better make preparations also to go with him, as no other 
interpreters were available to show me round the battle- 
fields between Port Arthur and Liao-yang. I decided, 
however, that instead of going straight through to Liao-yang, 
I should stop en route to look round the battle-field of either 
Te-li-ssu or Ta-shih-chiao. 


CHAPTER V 
A GLIMPSE OF TE-LI-SSU, TA-SHIH-CHIAO, AND LIAO-YANG 


Mr. Nisurkawa and [I left Port Arthur by the 8 a.m. train 
on September 21, and, as on the occasion of our visit to 
Nan Shan, had to wait for over an hour at Chou-shui-tzu 
for the northward-bound train from Dalny. During the 
journey I ascertained that we should arrive at Te-li-ssu, or 
Tokoriji, as it is called by the Japanese, about 5 p.m., and 
that we should have to catch the 11 a.m. train the following 
morning in order to reach Liao-yang that evening. This 
arrangement would only have given me from four to five 
hours at Te-li-ssu next day wherein to ride over the battle- 
field ; and the country thereabouts being very complicated, 
this time would have been quite insufficient in which to 
obtain much topographical knowledge of the ground, or 
impressions of the battle. I placed these points before 
Mr. Nishikawa, therefore, and suggested that in these cir- 
cumstances it would be preferable to proceed straight to 
Ta-shih-chiao, and spend the whole of the next morning 
inspecting that battle-field, and to go on to Liao-yang by 
the train in the afternoon. On arrival at Wa-fang-tien 
Station, accordingly, he telephoned to the officer in charge 
at Te-li-ssu to acquaint him of the change in our plans. 

We were now approaching the scene of the fighting, and 
as the railway passes through the centre of the position 
occupied by the Russians astride the Fu-chou River, I was 
roughly able, with the assistance of Mr. Nishikawa, my 
map, and several Japanese soldiers riding on the train, who 
had taken part in the engagement, to obtain a rapid survey 
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of the position, and follow the course of events as features 
were pointed out to me. 

It will be remembered that after the Battle of Nan Shan 
and occupation of Dalny at the end of May, General Oku had 
handed over the Ist Division to General Nogi, who had been 
detailed to carry out the siege of Port Arthur, and had him- 
self proceeded north with the 3rd, 4th and 5th Divisions, 
and a brigade of cavalry and of artillery. He was later 
reinforced by a battalion of the 6th Division, and by June 12 
was not far south of Wa-fang-tien. Meanwhile General Kuro- 
patkin, under pressure from St. Petersburg, had despatched 
General Stakelberg on the hopeless mission of proceeding 
south to attempt the relief of Port Arthur. The force at 
his disposal consisted of about 35,000 men and 94 guns, whilst 
a brigade secured his line of communications with Hai-cheng. 

The cavalry on both sides had come into touch at the end 
of May, and during the early days of June a series of skir- 
mishes had taken place, in which the Japanese obtained 
accurate information regarding the Russian dispositions and 
strength, whereas the Russians failed to realize the impor- 
tance of the Japanese advance. Unimportant fighting took 
place on the 13th, and General Stakelberg decided to await 
the Japanese attack in the position he had selected south 
of Te-li-ssu. The River Fu-chou—which for some seven or 
eight miles flows generally in a south-westerly direction 
hereabouts, down a flat, narrow valley, varying from 
about one-third to one mile in width—is enclosed by high 
hills, and near the position taken up forms a great bend 
before turning north-west. The view, except across the 
narrow plain just above the bend, is very limited, for to 
the south a confused jumble of hills restricts the range of 
vision towards Wa-fang-tien to a short distance up the 
narrow valley, down which the railway runs to near its 
junction with the Fu-chou ; elsewhere the position is sur- 
rounded by hills on all sides. To the west of the railway and 
river was one section of the defensive position, occupied 
by a force consisting of five battalions and two batteries 
under General Kondratovich, whilst a cavalry brigade under 
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General Simonov was disposed on the northern bank of 
the river (along its north-westerly course), on the Russian 
right. To the east of the river and railway the hills were 
held by a force of twelve battalions and four batteries 
under General Gerngross, whilst in reserve at Te-li-ssu 
Station were eight battalions and two batteries under 
General Glasko, in rear of the centre of the position. 

Against this distribution the Japanese were about to 
attack the Eastern Section with one division and a cavalry 
brigade, and the Western with two whole divisions. On 
June 14 the Japanese 3rd and 5th Divisions advanced north, 
keeping close touch with each other, whilst the 4th struck 
off north-west, to operate against the Russian right flank 
and rear. The 3rd and 5th Divisions drove back small 
parties of the enemy, and by midday came in touch with 
the main body of his advanced guard, about a brigade 
strong, which was entrenched on rising ground east of the 
railway. This detachment fell back, and at 2 p.m. a heavy 
artillery duel opened, during which the right of the Japanese 
line attacked the heights in front, but was repulsed. No 
definite result was produced by the day’s operations ; but 
the 3rd and 5th Divisions held a line on the hills facing the 
Russian position, with cavalry on their right flank, whilst 
the 4th Division had reached the River Fu-chou, some thir- 
teen miles south-west of the Russian right flank, and halted 
for the night a few miles from Fu-chou village. 

General Stakelberg, under the impression that the bulk 
of the Japanese Army was opposed to his left, decided to 
make a counter-stroke on the 15th, and moved up General 
Glasko’s brigade to the eastern section on the afternoon 
of the 14th, so that the only reserves remaining at his dis- 
posal were the troops arriving by train from the north, of 
whom some ten battalions came up during the night of the 
14th. General Oku, knowing that reinforcements were 
continually arriving by rail, decided to advance without 
delay next morning, and issued orders for the 3rd and 5th 
Divisions to assault the enemy’s position, whilst the 
4th Division was instructed to attack the Russian right 
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flank in order to assist the advance of the two divisions. 
The left and left centre of the Russians were to be assailed 
by the 3rd Division, while the 5th Division and part of 
the 4th were to turn their right flank. 

Aided by a fog, the Japanese were able to approach 
‘unseen close to the Russian position, and when the weather 
cleared, about 5.30 a.m., opened fire with their artillery, 
to which the Russian guns replied. Great confusion and 
lack of precise instructions seem to have existed as to the 
extent and manner of delivering the intended Russian counter- 
stroke, and owing to want of proper support, the three 
regiments under General Gerngross, who advanced to the 
attack, progressed but slowly. While the 3rd Division 
was engaged in opposing it, the Japanese troops west of the 
railway were pushing forward, and the danger to the Russian 
right flank became serious, owing to their cavalry having 
fallen back. The flank was soon turned, and portions of 
the 4th Division, under General Ando, now arriving from 
the west to the assistance of the 5th Division, the Russian 
forces began to give way in spite of reinforcements brought 
up to the threatened quarter by General Stakelberg himself, 
and at 11.30 a.m. a general order to retire was issued. 
Meanwhile the 3rd Division had been hotly engaged, and 
had, with the greatest difficulty, clung to its positions in 
face of the fierce attacks of the Russians, until a reinforce- 
ment of a battalion was received from General Oku, who 
now only had one left in hand. Owing to the withdrawal 
of the troops on his right, General Gerngross, not having 
received the support he expected from General Glasko, 
ordered the retirement of his men also. The Japanese 
3rd Division then pressed forward, and with four of its 
batteries raked the valley to the north through which its late 
opponents were hurrying, and inflicted heavy loss on them. 

The Japanese now advanced from all sides, whilst the 
Russian commander endeavoured to stem the tide to gain 
time for his troops to clear the defile at Te-li-ssu. Fortu- 
nately for the Russians, about 3 p.m. a blinding storm of 
rain prevented the Japanese artillery from laying their 
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guns, and the exhausted victorious troops ceased to pursue. 
The Russians meanwhile made their way north, covered 
by a rearguard consisting of the bulk of the cavalry and 
Cossack batteries. The attempt to relieve Port Arthur 
thus failed, and while the Japanese had suffered barely 
1,200 casualties, the losses of the Russians in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners were nearly three times as great, and included 
the abandonment of thirteen guns. 

Shortly after passing through the Russian position we 
crossed the Fu-chou by a fine bridge, and drew up at 
Te-li-ssu Station. Here we were met by Captain Maida, 
commanding the 2nd Company of the Manchurian Garrison 
Force, who had apparently arranged to put me up in his 
own house, and had even gone so far as to send some of his 
men to Wa-fang-tien to bring up supplies for my benefit, 
as the local capabilities of Te-li-ssu in that respect are limited. 
I was exceedingly sorry that he should have gone to all this 
trouble and expense on my behalf to no purpose, and 
apologized for my seeming rudeness in passing by Te-li-ssu, 
explaining to him the necessity for my continuing north to 
join General Broadwood with as little delay as possible. 
It had been my original intention to spend two or three 
days at Te-li-ssu and a couple at Ta-shih-chiao, but that, 
of course, was now out of the question. 

During our further journey north we crossed the River 
Fu-chou several times, and found the Japanese busily 
engaged in preparing bridges for a second line, as they were 
pushing on with the doubling of the railway from Port 
Arthur to Mukden, which they hoped to get completed by 
May, 1909. We reached Ta-shih-chiao shortly before 
10 p.m., and enjoyed a hot supper at the station buffet, 
after which we turned in for the night, Japanese fashion, 
in one of the upper chambers of the establishment, which 
Mr. Nishikawa and I shared. 

We had been met on arrival by the Japanese officer in 
command of the station, and he arranged to provide us 
with horses on the morrow, and to conduct us personally over 
the battle-field. We were up, therefore, at 6 a.m., and after 
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a much-needed wash and brush-up, had breakfast and set 
forth, accompanied by the officer (whose name, [ regret, 
I have forgotten) and two mounted orderlies. Before 
describing our day’s ride, however, it will be as well if a few 
explanatory remarks are made regarding Ta-shih-chiao, 
and the course of events that led up to the battle there. In 
the first place Ta-shih-chiao, though only a small village, 
was an important position, as it covered the railway junction 
of the Ying-kou branch with the main line, and the posses- 
sion of that port (only fourteen miles to the west) and the 
junction would simplify the supply difficulties, with which 
the Second Army had to contend whilst advancing north. 
After the Battle of Te-li-ssu, General Stakelberg had 
retired north to Kai-ping, and was slowly followed by the 
Second Army, whose movements were delayed for lack of 
local transport. A fourth Japanese army, at first consist- 
ing only of the 10th Division under General Kawamura, 
had begun to land near Ta-ku-shan, about midway between 
Pi-tzu-wo and Antung (on the Ya-lu), on May 19, and was 
intended to operate between the Second Army and the First 
Army under General Kuroki, which, after the successful 
engagement on the Ya-lu at the beginning of May, had 
advanced north-west, and was in occupation of Feng-huang- 
cheng. Early in June, General Kawamura received orders 
to prepare to advance on Kai-ping, and collect as much 
transport and provisions as possible. As a preparatory step, 
General Kawamura decided to occupy Hsiu-yen, about fifty 
miles north of Ta-ku-shan, and situated roughly midway 
between Feng-huang-cheng—some seventy-five miles to the 
east, where General Kuroki had his headquarters—and Kai- 
ping to the west. General Kuroki arranged to assist by send- 
ing a detachment from the First Army, and the converging 
movement on Hsiu-yen began on June 6, though previous 
skirmishes had taken place between the Russian troops 
under. Major-General Mishchenko and the Japanese advanced 
forces. On June 7 the Russians, whose available strength 
only numbered some 1,500 to 1,600 Cossacks and six guns, 
took up a position on high ground to the south and east of 
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Hsiu-yen, where they were attacked next day by two 
Japanese mixed brigades acting in four columns. The 
Russians, greatly outnumbered, were driven out with small 
loss, and fell back towards Kai-ping, whilst General Kawa- 
mura concentrated his forces about Hsiu-yen and halted, 
under orders from Imperial Headquarters. 

When General Oku commenced his northern march 
towards Te-li-ssu, the 10th Division was directed to threaten 
the Russian flank and rear. After the victory further 
instructions were received for it to remain at Hsiu-yen, and 
to occupy the passes leading to Hsi-mu-cheng and Kai-ping, 
and to collect supplies. The Russians were holding a posi- 
tion on the Fen-shui range of hills, which forms the main 
watershed between the Bay of Korea and Gulf of Liao-tung, 
and this had to be crossed before the Fourth Army could 
join hands with the Second. The range could be traversed 
by wheeled traffic at several points, and General Kawamura 
distributed his troops into five detachments for forcing the 
passages through the mountains. These were secured 
during June 26 and 27, with a loss of little more than 200 
killed and wounded, in spite of the operations being opposed 
by some twelve battalions of infantry, twenty squadrons of 
cavalry, and several batteries. To strengthen the Fourth 
Army, the 10th Kobi Brigade was ordered to mobilize in 
Japan on June 17, and, disembarking at Ta-ku-shan on 
June 24, reached Hsiu-yen on July 12. On the 16th . 
General Count Nodzu took over the command, and the 
brigade sent by General Kuroki to assist the 10th Division 
during the above operations was returned to the First Army. 

Meanwhile, after the Battle of Te-li-ssu, although General 
Oku was experiencing considerable difficulties as regards 
supplies, the strategical situation demanded the simultaneous 
advance of all three armies. Consequently, on June 20, 
the Second Army resumed its northward march, but was 
unable to proceed far. It was not until the first week in 
July that the supply problem was solved by utilizing 
Chinese junks to ply between Chin-chou Bay and points 
along the coast to the north, and the army was able to advance 
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in earnest. Kai-ping was occupied with little loss on 
July 9, the Russian rearguard, consisting of a single division, 
unable to sustain the enveloping attack of four Japanese 
divisions, withdrawing in good time and in good order. 

Turning now to the First Army, which had occupied 
Feng-huang-cheng on May 6, we find it remained halted 
here until the middle of June to threaten the flank of any 
movement against the Second Army, and to cover the dis- 
embarkation of the Fourth. Advancing on the 23rd with 
the 2nd, 12th, and Guard Divisions, General Kuroki occu- 
pied the Motien Ling, an attempt to recapture it on July 4 
ending in failure. A more determined effort made on 
July 17 proved equally unsuccessful, and the Japanese 
forced the Russians back farther to the west. 

It has already been stated that Kai-ping was occupied by 
the Second Army on July 9. Here it remained from the 10th 
to the 22nd, and continued its northward advance on the 
23rd to engage the Russians. North of Kai-ping the railway 
enters richly cultivated plains, and skirts the mountainous 
regions to the east throughout its course to Liao-yang and 
Mukden. The Russians had taken up a position some 
four or five miles south of the junction at Ta-shih-chiao 
with their right on the railway, about the village of Niu- 
hsin-shan, out on the plains, and their left among the hills 
north of Tai-ping-ling. The front from east to west was 
some ten miles in extent, had been carefully prepared for 
defence by the construction of redoubts and entrenchments 
and the provision of obstacles, and was held by the Ist 
and IVth Siberian Corps under the command of Lieutenant- 
General Zarubaiev. The Russian outposts of the Ist Corps 
had retired before the Japanese advance on the 23rd, and 
fallen back on the main position, and their cavalry with- 
drew to the right flank. In his orders for the attack the 
next day, General Oku directed the 5th Division against the 
Russian left at Tai-ping-ling ; the 3rd Division was to attack 
on a front extending from 2,000 metres west of Tai-ping- 
ling, with the 6th Division on its left ; whilst the 4th Division 
held a position to the left rear of the 6th, about Wu-tai-shan 
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Hill, as a protection for the left flank of the army. The 
Ist Cavalry Brigade was to cover the left flank beyond the 
4th Division, and two regiments were held in reserve. 

To continue my narrative, it was decided we should first 
ride out to the Russian left flank, and then proceed, as far 
as the time at our disposal permitted, along the front of 
the position. Accordingly, on leaving the station, we struck 
west by a muddy track, the whole country, seemingly, 
having been inundated by heavy rains within the past few 
days. The kaoliang fields were consequently converted 
into quagmires, and the roads, if they can be called such, 
into bogs. We soon entered the hills, when progress im- 
proved, and wended our way through small valleys and 
over low ridges, passing by numerous villages and a great 
amount of cultivation—chiefly kaoliang, though beans and 
cotton, as well as other cereals, are grown. Thus we 
pursued our course for some two and a half hours midst a 
labyrinth of hills, both small and great, and it was close on 
eleven before we arrived at the Tai-ping-ling group of hills. 
As the officer conducting us had taken part in the attack 
on this flank with the 5th Division, he was very lucid in 
his explanations about this portion of the field, and pointed 
out the artillery positions of the Japanese, their line of 
advance, and so on. The Russian defences here consisted 
of a series of gun emplacements, and several tiers of musketry 
trenches placed below the crest and along the lower slopes 
of two prominent hillocks, which enabled a heavy cross-fire to 
be brought to bear on any attack from the south-east. To 
the east, a broad open valley enabled the defenders to discern 
any turning movement in that direction. The local reserve 
in this section of the defence occupied a small open valley 
in rear, a branch of which led towards the main line, and 
up from the bed of which the Russians had constructed a 
road along the reverse slope of the hill, in order to have free 
communication along the position. 

Between 7 and 8 a.m. on July 24, 1904, the Japanese 
5th Division, supported by the 3rd, moved against the 
Russian left; but on occupying the high ground to the 
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west of Tang-chih village, the 5th Division was subjected 
to a heavy fire from Russian concealed batteries to the north 
on Tai-ping-ling and the hills to the west of it, to which 
its mountain-guns were unable to reply. When the 3rd 
Division came up on its left the attack was renewed at 
10 a.m., and a battalion of the Tomsk Regiment, holding 
an advanced position on some hills, was forced back on to 
the main one, whereupon the hills were at once occupied 
by Japanese infantry and artillery. The Russian centre 
was now seriously threatened, but, thanks to timely co- 
operation between the artillery of the two sections of the 
defence and the arrival of Russian reinforcements, the 
Japanese attacks, although supported by the fire of seventy- 
two guns, were brought to a standstill. No further effort 
was then made by the 5th Division to close with the enemy, 
but the guns on both sides continued their fierce duel until 
sunset. The 3rd Division gained fresh commanding ground 
at about 4 p.m., but little further advance was made during 
the day, although repeated attacks were directed against 
the right of the [Vth Siberian Corps. To the west the ground 
over which the 6th Division was operating was open, and 
the fighting resolved itself into an artillery duel, the attack 
not being pushed forward with vigour. The Japanese had 
thirteen batteries in action, against which only two of the 
Russians were opposed ; but these were so well concealed, that 
they held their own for nine and a half hours, and repulsed 
all attempts of the Japanese to advance. The 4th Division 
had advanced during the day about two miles to its front, 
though checked for a time by the Russian cavalry. But the 
result of the day’s fighting was unsatisfactory from the 
Japanese point of view, as they had failed to dislodge a single 
Russian battalion from the main position, and, though sup- 
ported by 252 guns as opposed to less than half that number, 
had made but little impression by their frontal attack. 

The commander of the 5th Division consequently asked 
permission to attack the left flank under cover of darkness, 
and this being agreed to by General Oku, he was promised 
the assistance of part of the 3rd Division also. As soon 
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as the moon rose the infantry of the 5th Division silently 
descended the hill, crossed the valley, clambered up the 
slopes on the farther side, and assaulted the hill west of 
Tai-ping-ling from three sides, under a heavy fire. The 
attack was only resisted, however, by a rear-guard, as the 
Russians had already begun to withdraw at nightfall, and 
the position was carried with small loss. 

In the early morning of July 25 the 3rd Division also 
joined in the attack, and secured the ground which had 
resisted all its efforts the previous day, whilst the 6th and 
4th Divisions on the west now pushed forward. The Russian 
retirement was carried out without molestation, for they 
had made early arrangements for their withdrawal (under 
instructions from General Kuropatkin that a defeat was not 
to be risked), and General Zarubaiev, reaching Hai-cheng 
on July 27, halted there covered by his cavalry. 

It is estimated the Russians lost about 2,000 killed, 
wounded, and missing, whilst the casualties of the Japanese 
amounted to only 1,044 killed and wounded of all ranks, 
although attacking a strongly fortified position. 

Ying-kou was occupied on the evening of July 25, the 
Russian garrison having evacuated it the night before. 
The Second Army remained halted until the end of the 
month about Ta-shih-chiao, whilst the 5th Division was 
despatched on the 28th to join the Fourth Army, some thirty 
miles distant, through hilly country, and arrived in time to 
take part in the action fought at Hsi-mu-cheng on July 31. 

On leaving the Tai-ping-ling hills, we rode in a westerly 
direction through a maze of small valleys and hills along the 
front of the Russian main position, of which little could be 
seen until we reached the more open country to the south 
of the conspicuous mountain mass in the centre, known as 
Ching-shih-shan, which was, with reason, regarded as an 
impassable barrier. All the valleys traversed by us were 
extremely fertile, richly cultivated, and abounding with 
small villages, whilst the hill-sides, as at Port Arthur and 
Nan Shan, are covered with a thin growth of grass springing 
up from the stony soil, midst which many wild flowers, such 
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as Canterbury bells, marguerites, and so on, were growing 
in great quantities. The number of villages is astonishing. 
Hidden away in every nook and cranny of the valleys one 
finds well-built stone huts, with compound walls, separating 
the various courtyards from each other. Here the gentle 
swine thrives and has his being in prolific profusion, and 
appears to be a welcome addition to a Manchurian house- 
hold ; whilst the passer-by will not fail to be insulted by 
shaggy pariahs, two or more of whom will emerge from every 
gateway, and yap and bark at one in the peculiarly offensive | 
manner so common amongst dogs of Eastern breed, whose 
raison détre is to create an uproar, and inform all and 
sundry of the approach of strangers. Dog is also reported 
to form an occasional change to the Chinese menu of pig 
and kaoliang. Most of the villages in the hills are situated 
on the margins of flat-bottomed, shallow streams, flowing 
sluggishly over gravel beds between low banks, with large 
willows on either side, which afford a grateful shade to the 
celestial occupants of these secluded hamlets. 

It was past 2 p.m. by the time we emerged on the open 
country near the western spur of Ching-shih-shan, and it was 
decided that we ought to ride back to Ta-shih-chiao Station, 
so I was only able to obtain a rapid glance of the low hill 
to the south-west of that mountain which had been held 
by the Russians. To the west of that, again, the position 
taken up by them was across the open plain in front of Niu- 
hsin-shan village, and on to the hillock near its western 
extremity, at the foot of which the railway passes. Villages 
of varying size exist in large numbers all over the plain, 
which is profusely cultivated ; but after heavy rains the 
whole country seems liable to be flooded, and is extremely 
difficult to traverse, owing to its boggy nature, except by 
well-marked tracks. One cannot pretend to call them 
roads, as those we followed back to Ta-shih-chiao were ankle- 
deep in mud, and it was astonishing to watch the Chinese 
drive their country carts through this sludge, the wheel- 
tracks of which were merely sunken channels, in which the 
vehicles were embedded up to their axles. With the 
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help of stout stock-whips and teams of five mules, however, 
no sort of road seems to hold any terrors for these skilled 
carters, and the manner in which they negotiated regular 
ponds, thirty to forty yards wide, and not less than two feet 
deep, through which some of these tracks pass after heavy 
rains, was little short of wonderful. 

Before continuing the journey to Liao-yang, it will be 
advisable here to take a rapid glance over the theatre of 
operations, and briefly summarize the course of events preced- 
ing the concentration of the three Japanese armies, which 
were steadily converging on this point to join issue with the 
Russian forces assembled to resist their further advance. 

At the time of the successful repulse of the Russian attempt 
to recapture the Motien Ling on July 17 (of which I shall 
have more to say later, when describing our visits to the 
Ya-lu and First Army battle-fields), the 12th Division was 
still in the vicinity of Sai-ma-chi, and advancing with great 
difficulty, owing to lack of local transport. By the 18th, 
however, the leading brigade had reached Chiao-tou, on the 
Hsi Ho, which was still held by the Russians, for its position 
was of strategic importance as covering the main road to 
Liao-yang, and another in the vicinity to Mukden. During 
a two days’ action the Russians were forced to retire, and 
the 12th Division thus coming up in line with the remainder 
of the First Army, the three divisions were now favourably 
placed for the advance on Liao-yang. The position of the 
First Army remained unchanged during the next ten days ; 
but the Russians being reinforced, General Kuropatkin 
decided to take the offensive against General Kuroki with 
the 10th Corps. With this object, two divisions and six 
regiments of cavalry were massed against the Japanese 
right, but the attack was delayed for want of definite 
information for four days. This gave the First Army 
Commander ample time to make his arrangements, and fully 
realizing the danger to his right flank, which was separated 
by fourteen miles of hilly country from his centre and left, he 
resolved, with splendid fortitude, to meet it by a general 
attack along his whole front of twenty miles. This was divided 
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into two sections by the Lan Ho flowing north to join the 
Tai-tzu. In the Southern Section was General Kuroki, 
with the Guard and 2nd Divisions, confronted by Count 
Keller with two East Siberian Rifle Divisions ; whilst General 
Inouye, with the 12th Division, occupied the Northern 
Section, and was opposed by the Xth Corps, under General 
Sluchevski, and General Liubavin with a mixed force of 
all arms. 

Count Keller’s force held a position through the centre 
of which ran the direct road from the Motien Ling through 
An-ping to Liao-yang, by a pass known as the Yang-tzu 
Ling. After his success at Chiao-tou, General Inouye 
advanced on the night of July 20 into a broad, open valley 
between the Chiao-tou ridge and one five miles to the west, 
and there entrenched himself in the plain. Before him was 
the second ridge stretching across the valley of the Hsi Ho, 
the Russians holding a position extending from a point 
two miles north of the river to Pien Ling, about three miles 
south. The force holding Pien Ling, however, was isolated, 
as the interval between it and the Shih-shan ridge, over 
which a road passed by the Yu-shu Ling, some three and a 
half miles to the north, was not occupied by Russian troops. 

General Kuroki therefore decided to turn the enemy’s 
right flank with the Guard Division, and to demonstrate 
with the 2nd in order to hold the enemy to their ground ; 
whilst detachments from the 2nd and 12th Divisions attacked 
the Pien Ling, and the remainder of the 12th Division drove 
the left of the Russian Xth Corps from the Yu-shu Ling. 
Space does not permit me following these operations in 
detail, but the Japanese were successful at all points, and 
though the Russians suffered no serious reverse, except at 
the Pien Ling, where a brigade was annihilated, they were 
driven back on July 31 and August 1, after the death 
of Count Keller, and the First Army succeeded in advancing 
twelve miles on the road towards Liao-yang. For the next 
three weeks the Japanese First Army and Russian forces 
remained facing each other, separated only by six miles of 
mountainous country. 
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Turning now to the operations of the Fourth Army on 
General Kuroki’s left. After their defeat at Ta-shih-chiao, 
the Russians retired before the Second Army to Hai-cheng ; 
but a brigade and some artillery still remained in the vicinity 
of Hsi-mu-cheng, some twenty miles to the south-east, holding 
a strongly entrenched position covering the main road to 
Hai-cheng, in a difficult hilly region. It was thought by 
the Japanese that this force amounted to a division, and 
General Nodzu decided to deliver a frontal attack with the 
10th Division and 10th Kobi Brigade, and to cut the enemy’s 
line of retreat with the 5th. On July 29 orders were issued 
for certain positions to be taken up on the next day, prior 
to the general attack fixed for the 31st. These were occupied 
with but little opposition; but the Russians, although 
greatly inferior in numbers, offered a most determined 
resistance on the 31st, and though forced back on their right, 
with the aid of reinforcements delivered a series of vigorous 
counter-attacks against a hill captured early in the day on 
their left centre. At dusk the result of the fighting was 
indecisive ; but, as so often happened, the Russians withdrew 
during the night under cover of darkness, with a loss of six 
guns and many killed and wounded. The Fourth Army 
had received material assistance during the engagement 
from a detachment sent by General Oku under General 
Kodama, who acted against the Russian right flank. The 
last position held by Russians on the road leading to Hai- 
cheng having been abandoned, the junction between the 
Japanese Second and Fourth Armies was now accomplished. 

General Oku with the Second Army marched against 
Hai-cheng on August 1, and driving back small bodies 
of the enemy before him, occupied the town on the afternoon 
of the 3rd. The Fourth Army arrived in the vicinity about 
the same time, and took up its position to the east of the 
city. The front occupied by the three armies was now 
only about 45 miles instead of the 140 it had been a few weeks 
before, while the Russians had been pushed back to within 
16 miles of Liao-yang. Here they were occupying an extended 
position—east, south, and south-west of the towa—which was 
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divided into two main groups, the Eastern and the Southern, 
under Generals Bilderling and Zarubaiev respectively. 

The Xth Corps, reinforced by an additional brigade, 
formed the extreme left of the Eastern Group on the north 
bank of the Tai-tzu Ho, its right being drawn back to Hsiao- 
hsi-kou on the Hsiv-ta-Ho. There was a gap of twelve and 
a half miles between this section and the Southern, which held 
a strongly fortified position at An-shan-chan, with its left at 
Ku-san-tzu; whilst the interval between the sections was 
watched by General Mishchenko’s Cavalry Brigade. This 
was subsequently withdrawn to Liao-yang, and replaced by 
two mixed detachments. 

The Japanese forces also formed two main groups, separ- 
ated by over thirty miles of difficult mountainous country. 
The First Army was on the Lan Ho, with left about Ta-wan 
and right within twenty-five miles of Liao-yang ; and the 
Second and Fourth Armies in the neighbourhood of Hai- 
cheng, some thirty-five miles south-west of Liao-yang. The 
Japanese Ist Cavalry Brigade was watching the left of the 
Second Army, and a brigade and other detachments were 
protecting the communications of the First Army. 

These positions remained practically unaltered during 
the next three weeks, the interval being occupied by the 
Japanese First Army in bringing up supplies and forming 
depots ; whilst the Second Army changed its base to 
Ying-kou, as soon as the River Liao was cleared of mines. 
The Fourth Army still retained its base at Ta-ku-shan 
through Hsiu-yen. 

By August 21 General Kuropatkin had at his disposal 
a force of six army corps, three divisions, and two brigades 
of Cossacks, the Caucasian Cavalry Brigade, and several 
other cavalry regiments, in addition to the corps artillery, 
eight mountain batteries, two howitzer batteries, and three 
machine-gun batteries. It is estimated that the total 
strength of his army amounted to 130,000 infantry, 14,000 
cavalry, and 520 guns, which was distributed as follows: 
The advanced line was occupied as detailed above, and 
behind this came the main line of defence, which was divided 
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among four corps—viz., along the southern section the 
Ist and IIIrd Siberian Corps, and along the eastern the 
Xth and XVIIth European Corps. The cavalry was out 
on the flanks, and the IInd and [Vth Siberian Corps were 
held in reserve on the railway. Behind the second, or 
main, line of defence was a third, consisting of a girdle 
of redoubts round the southern and western faces of Liao- 
yang city, forming a bridge-head covering seven bridges 
which had been constructed over the Tai-tzu Ho. 

The strength of the Japanese forces remained much the 
same as during the later operations described above, the 
aggregate of the three armies amounting in round numbers 
to about 140,000 infantry, 6,000 cavalry, and 524 guns. 
In infantry and artillery, therefore, the opposing forces 
were fairly equally matched numerically, though in cavalry 
the Russians had a great preponderance. 

Liao-yang, around which the Russians had concentrated 
to dispute the further northerly advance of the Japanese, 
is a town of considerable size, possessing a population of 
from 60,000 to 80,000 Chinese inhabitants, and is surrounded 
by a massive masonry wall. It is situated in a great plain 
of wonderful fertility, which stretches away to the north, 
beyond Mukden, Tieh Ling, and Kwang-cheng-tzu, whilst 
in a westerly direction it extends beyond the borders of 
Manchuria. The mountainous regions to the east approach 
within a few miles of the town, and the River Tai-tzu, 
which drains a considerable area of those rugged hills, 
flows generally in a westerly direction over the plain, to 
the north of, and in close proximity to, the city. The 
river hereabouts is deep and unfordable, and after joining 
the Liao Ho, enters the sea at Ying-kou. 

The advance against the Russian forward position com- 
menced by the 12th Division of the First Army attacking 
part of the Xth Corps, east of An-ping, on August 24, and 
forcing it back after three days’ stiff fighting on to the 
Tan Ho, a tributary of the Tai-tzu Ho. The 2nd and 
Guard Divisions were also heavily engaged farther to the 
south-west, the Fourth Army supporting the left of the 
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First ; whilst General Oku manceuvred the Ist Siberian 
Corps out of the An-shan-chan position. By August 29 
the Russians had fallen back all along their advanced front, 
and had withdrawn to their main position. The Russian 
right rested on the Shu-shan-pu hills, a mountain mass rising 
out of the plain on the extreme western limits of the hilly 
region, some six to seven miles south-west of Liao-yang city. 
Thence the line followed an arc of a circle in an easterly 
direction through hilly country to the River Tai-tzu, this 
portion of the position being divided into three sections, 
held by the Ist and IIIrd Siberian and Xth European 
Army Corps respectively, from right to left. North of the 
Tai-tzu the XVIIth Corps guarded the left flank, supported 
by portions of the Vth Siberian Corps now arriving from 
Mukden. The right was covered by a large body of Cossacks, 
and the Reserve Corps occupied a central position just south 
of Liao-yang, in front of the chain of redoubts. 

The orders for the attack issued by Marshal Oyama (who 
had arrived to take supreme command of the Japanese 
armies in the middle of July) were for the Second and Fourth 
Armies to advance against the southern front on the 30th, 
whilst the First Army attacked in a north - westerly 
direction, the reserve brigades of the two former armies 
forming the General Reserve behind the Japanese left 
flank. 

While the Second and Fourth Armies made but little 
impression on the Russian south front, the 2nd and Guard 
Divisions attacked the Xth Corps with such vigour that 
they gained considerable ground, and General Kuroki 
received orders to pass the 12th Division across the Tai-tzu 
on the extreme right of the Japanese line. The passage 
commenced shortly before midnight of August 30 to 31, 
the 12th Division being followed by a brigade of the 
2nd Division, and later by the remainder of that division. 
Meanwhile the Second Army and the left of the Fourth 
renewed their attack on the 3lst, thus drawing Russian 
reserves to this quarter, and Marshal Oyama also reinforced 
the right of the Second Army from his reserve. On the 
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extreme Japanese right General Kuroki attacked the 
XVIIth Corps in such a determined manner with the 
12th and 2nd Divisions that Genera] Kuropatkin decided 
to relieve the Ist Corps at Shu-shan-pu with portions of 
the IInd and IVth, and to move it over to form a reserve 
to his left, with the intention of crushing the Japanese 
First Army north of the Tai-tzu, which was now in a most 
dangerous position. General Kuroki, however, resumed 
the attack on September 1, and desperate fighting took 
place about Manjuyama Hill, which was captured by the 
2nd Division. Yet no reinforcements arrived for General 
Bilderling’s corps except a brigade from the north, which 
reached the Yen-tai coal-mines. General Kuropatkin’s 
scheme for transferring an exhausted army corps from the 
extreme right flank to the extreme left had, not unnaturally, 
proved unproductive of results. The fighting along the 
south front throughout the Ist was maintained as fiercely 
as on previous days, but no definite success was gained 
by the Japanese. The Russians, however, abandoned the 
Shu-shan-pu position during the night of September 1 and 2, 
leaving only rear-guards to hold it, and the heights were 
captured by the Japanese on the 2nd. It was General 
Kuropatkin’s intention, seemingly, to draw back his troops 
along the southern front to the protection of the redoubts, 
and then, with the XVIIth, Xth, [[Ird, and a portion of 
the Vth Corps, to deliver a great counter-attack on the 
isolated Japanese right wing, with the object of utterly 
overwhelming it, on September 2. These arrangements, 
however, proved too complicated. The Guard Division, 
which during the 3lst had been left practically unsup- 
ported, when the remainder of the First Army filed over 
the Tai-tzu, was in a perilously exposed position ; but the 
Russians made no serious effort to fall on it, and it held its 
ground, whilst General Kuroki proceeded with his flank 
march against the Russian left. On the day intended for 
the great Russian counter-attack the Japanese First Army 
continued its enveloping movement, the 2nd Division 
maintaining its hold of Manjuyama in spite of a series of 
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determined Russian attempts to recapture it after nightfall ; 
whilst the 12th Division drove the Russians from the 
Yen-tai Colliery hillstothe north. The Russians commenced 
the retreat from this flank during September 3, but do not 
appear to have been followed up with much vigour by the 
exhausted First Army, who only moved in pursuit on the 
morning of September 4. 

Meanwhile the Second and Fourth Armies had followed 
up the Russians, who had fallen back from their main position 
along the southern front to behind the field-works around 
Liao-yang. Here they received a check, and their attacks 
on this strongly entrenched line were repulsed with heavy 
loss ; whilst the Russian army was gradually filing away to 
the north in the direction of Mukden, covered by the rear- 
guards detailed to dispute the advance of the victorious 
Japanese. The retreat, therefore, was carried out practically 
unmolested, and beyond the capture of the town of Liao- 
yang, after the redoubts had been abandoned by the 
Russian rear-guards, the Japanese had reaped no substantial 
benefit as a result of their hard week’s fighting. The 
losses on both sides appear to have been nearly equal, that 
of the Russians amounting to about 20,000 in killed and 
wounded, and that of the Japanese but little more, in 
spite of their attacking a series of strongly entrenched 
positions. 

To continue my narrative. We left Ta-shih-chiao for 
Liao-yang by the 4.55 p.m. train, and reached our destina- 
tion shortly before 8. As we stepped out of the train we 
met General Broadwood just about to get in, bound for 
Mukden. During the few minutes at our disposal I ex- 
plained matters, and said that Mr. Nishikawa had been 
detailed to accompany him; but he kindly consented to 
the interpreter remaining with me at Liao-yang for the 
next day, and we were then to come on to Mukden by the 
evening train, as General Broadwood proposed making a 
stay of some days’ duration there. As soon as the train 
left, therefore, Mr. Nishikawa and I proceeded across the 
road with our belongings to the hotel outside the station, 
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where we were accommodated in good rooms, for which, 
and the food supplied, we had the pleasure of paying pretty 
exorbitantly. The arrangement was 6 yen a day (about 
12s. 6d.) for a room, breakfast and dinner, lunch being an 
extra. 

Before turning into bed, after an excellent bath and 
moderate dinner, on the night of our arrival at Liao-yang, 
it was arranged that we should ride out to the Shu-shan-pu 
position, held by the Russian right, in the morning, and see 
something of the last line of defence immediately round the 
city in the afternoon. Unfortunately there was some hitch 
about mounts after breakfast, and as the result of much 
telephoning, a staff-officer arrived at the hotel shortly after 
9.30 a.m., and apologized for the delay, owing to the great 
difficulty in procuring horses for our use, as General Ando 
was inspecting certain units, and it was a Japanese holiday 
in addition. He had arranged, however, that one of the 
officers of the 10th Division, who had taken part in the battle, 
should conduct me around the defences, and was momen- 
tarily expecting him. Shortly before 10 o’clock Lieutenant 
Takemoto arrived, and as he only had the remainder of 
the morning at his disposal, it was decided he should show 
us the last line of defence prepared by the Russians, as 
he had been present with the 10th Division in the assault 
on the redoubts placed round the town. We accordingly 
at once mounted and rode off in the direction of the city, 
about a mile from the station, and proceeded along the 
exterior of the east wall by a filthy track between its base 
and the broad ditch beyond. We then turned up along 
the foot of the south wall until we had arrived at about the 
centre of its length, where we veered off to the south, crossed 
the ditch by a ford, and continued in the same direction 
through fields until we reached the line of redoubts, less 
than a mile from the walls. The Chinese wall round the 
city is a substantial structure from 30 to 40 feet in height, 
10 to 15 feet thick, and surmounted with brick crenellations 
for musketry-fire. The exterior face is constructed of the 
hard grey brick so common throughout Manchuria, on 
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which the Japanese field artillery, and even heavy guns, 
made little impression beyond displacing perhaps half a 
dozen bricks at the point of impact of the shell. The original 
wall was only pierced for gateways at rare intervals, and in 
order to improve their communications through the city, 
and to facilitate their line of retreat in case of defeat, the 
Russians had created large gaps at eight different points, 
and bridged the moat beyond; whilst communication trenches 
of considerable depth ran from these crossing-places to the 
various redoubts in the vicinity, along which movement 
could be carried out concealed both from view and fire. 
The Chinese have long since levelled to the ground the 
majority of theseredoubts, which were erected out on the open 
plain to the south of the city. There were fifteen such works 
placed from one to two miles from the city walls, on an arc of 
a circle some thirteen miles in length, the intervals between 
being furnished with infantry trenches, and the whole front 
provided with formidable wire entanglements. The kaoliang 
crops, then standing at a height of 6 or 7 feet all over the 
plain, were further converted into additional obstacles by 
cutting them half through—at about the height of the knee 
above the ground—and bending them down towards the 
direction of the advance, which seriously interfered with the 
movements of the Japanese troops during their desperate 
assaults on the position. One redoubt, however, known as the 
Ifammyo Redoubt, has been left intact to this day to serve 
a3 @ monument to Japanese prowess, though the ditch was 
so full of water after recent heavy rains, at the time of my 
visit, that it was impossible to enter the work itself. The 
redoubt terminated to the south in a long salient, the ditch 
of which was swept by the fire from the parapet, on which 
guns were mounted, firing directly to the south, south-east, 
and south-west, whilst machine-guns also brought a hellish 
fire to bear on troops advancing against it over the open 
plain. So far as could be judged, the ditch must have been 
20 feet wide, and not less than 12 to 15 feet deep, and the 
glacis was pitted with deep holes, at the bottom of which 
pointed stakes had been placed, with formidable wire 
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entanglements in advance of these again. Standing at 
the salient of the work, Lieutenant Takemoto graphically 
described the vain endeavours of the 10th Division to pierce 
this entrenched position, and the heavy losses suffered in 
their attempts to carry this fort by assault. In spite of all 
their reckless daring, the Japanese were unable to make 
any impression on the Russian last line of defence, which 
enjoyed a magnificent field of fire to its front, whilst the 
attacking force were unable to make use of cover, for none 
existed. As has been previously described, the Japanese 
armies were successfully kept at bay, whilst the Russian 
army streamed away to the north, until it came to the turn 
of the rear-guards to slip away at night and abandon the 
works which they had held with such determination. A 
memorial erected to the south of the railway-station, in close 
proximity to the line, contains the bones of all the Japanese 
who fell during this long-drawn-out battle. 

The line of hills to the south which constituted the main 
defence of Liao-yang is clearly seen from the Ifammyo 
redoubt, and the Shu-shan-pu heights on the extreme 
Russian right rise from the plain like a great citadel of 
strength. To the foot of these hills the Liao-yang plain 
extends in an unbroken surface, except for villages cropping 
up here and there, whose positions are generally indicated 
by groves of trees, in the midst of which they are set. Near 
by, to the right rear of the work, is the small hamlet of 
Ifammyo, which had been placed in a state of defence, the 
outer walls surrounding the group of huts and houses still 
showing the loopholes which had been prepared for 
musketry-fire. 

After having exhausted the interests of the locality, we 
started off on our return journey to the railway hotel, and 
took a short-cut through the city, entering by the South 
Gate, and riding for some distance along that face of the 
city wall. The dirt and filth within was indescribable, and 
the track we followed was littered with rubbish of every 
description, and resembled one vast pigsty more than any- 
thing else, for these domestic pets roamed about everywhere 
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at their own sweet will, and the odours emanating from their 
feeding-grounds were overpowering. It was a pleasing 
change, after we had traversed the south-western corner 
of the city, on leaving the precincts of the wall, to issue out 
again by the West Gate, and to reach the Japanese conces- 
sion beyond, where everything was neat, clean, and sanitary. 
Lieutenant Takemoto bade us adieu on arrival at the hotel, 
and said that arrangements had been made for Mr. Shimizu, 
the English-speaking interpreter of the 10th Division, 
to accompany me after lunch out to the Shu-shan-pu 
heights. 

Having partaken of an indifferent meal, we set out on 
his arrival, and for the greater part of the distance rode 
along the railway-line. On reaching the base of the hill, 
we left the railway, and riding through a small hamlet, 
proceeded by a track through the outlying spurs and valleys 
of the range, and then steadily ascended by a broad road 
to the front of the position, and ascended the peaks to the 
left. On the right was the rugged crag, rising to about 
700 feet above the plain, from the summit of which General 
Stakelberg directed the defence of this section by the 
Ist Army Corps. The peak we were on was somewhat in 
advance of this, to its left front, and from this elevated 
position we obtained a magnificent view of the country 
round. Inevery direction except to the east, and to low hills 
some seven or eight miles away to the south, the huge plain 
lying at our feet stretched away to the horizon. Away 
to the north-east the city of Liao-yang could be faintly 
discerned, a few striking pagodas in the vicinity of its walls 
standing out prominently against their dead-level sur- 
roundings. Looking east over the crescent-shaped line of 
hills held by the Russians, one could roughly distinguish 
the various sections occupied by the Ist, IIIrd, and Xth Corps 
stretching away to the Tai-tzu Ho, whilst, carrying the eye 
still farther round the arc, one obtained an impression of 
the confused jumble of hills midst which General Kuroki 
battled so strenuously and for so long on the north bank 
of that river in his endeavour to outflank the Russian left. 
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The position about Shu-shan-pu, it will be gathered, is by 
nature a very strong one, and it had been still further 
strengthened by the judicious aid of deep, narrow fire- 
trenches, gun-pits, and bomb-proof shelters, in which the 
Russians could remain safe against shrapnel-fire until re- 
quired to occupy the firing-line. The trenches were placed 
in tiers, and the front held by the Ist Army Corps was from 
three to four miles in extent. The efforts of the Japanese to 
force the line on the 30th, in spite of being delivered with 
great determination, appear to have been carried out with 
insufficient numbers, and failed to make any impression. 
During the night they made a desperate assault on some 
of the trenches on the Russian right of this section, and 
though the defenders lost heavily, they successfully repulsed 
the Japanese. These, however, persisted in their efforts 
throughout the 3lst, and inflicted so many casualties on 
the Ist Army Corps that its position became very critical, 
for the men were exhausted, and had had but little food for 
the past two days. That night, as has been previously 
mentioned, the Ist Army Corps was ordered to the Russian 
left, their place on the right being taken by portions of the 
IInd and IVth Corps, who had been forming the General 
Reserve of the army. The Japanese again delivered an 
attack on the Russian right before midnight; but the 
newly arrived troops, as gallantly as their predecessors, main- 
tained their position then and throughout September 1. 
Under orders from headquarters, they retired during the 
night of the Ist and 2nd, and the Japanese, after sub- 
jecting the Russian south front to a tremendous bom- 
bardment after nightfall, succeeded in forcing their way 
through the obstacles and occupying the heights, which 
had only been lightly held by rear-guards covering the 
retirement. 

Having seen all that was possible of the position in the 
time at our disposal, we now turned homewards, as shades 
of night were falling fast, and we had to negotiate several 
boggy overflows at the side of the railway, where the line 
crossed drainage-gaps by means of bare girders, over which 
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we could not ride. As these drainage-cuts were approached 
over swampy tracts (the line running on a high bank over the 
plain), I had no desire to be compelled to traverse them after 
dark. On arrival at the hotel just before dark we revelled 
in the pleasures of an excellent hot Japanese bath, and after 
an early dinner Mr. Nishikawa and I left for Mukden by 
the 8.10 p.m. train. 


CHAPTER VI 
BATTLE OF THE SHA HO, AND SOCIAL FUNCTIONS AT MUKDEN 


On reaching Mukden shortly after 10 p.m., we were met on 
the platform by Mr. Harry Fuchs, the proprietor of the 
Manchuria Hotel, in the heart of the city, who came armed 
with a note from Captain Heathcote, General Broadwood’s 
A.D.C., saying that they were stopping there, and that there 
was room for us. Accordingly, Mr. Nishikawa and I, 
mounting Mr. Fuchs’ conveyance, set out with him on the 
cold four-mile drive to his hostelry, whilst our luggage 
followed more leisurely, under charge of one of the Chinese 
boys of the establishment. Captain Heathcote was still 
up on our arrival, and placed me in knowledge of General 
Broadwood’s plans, which embraced visiting portions of 
the Sha Ho and Mukden battle-fields before journeying 
down to the Ya-lu and through Korea, much as I had pre- 
viously mapped out for myself. They had spent the day 
chiefly in paying calls, seeing the palace, and so on, and it 
had been arranged that on the morrow we should all ride 
out to the Eastern Tomb—that of the first Emperor of 
the Manchu dynasty. 

There was some little delay in the morning owing to the 
non-arrival of the ponies, but shortly after 10.30 a.m. 
a procession of six of them filed up the narrow passage 
leading to the hotel off the main road, escorted by two 
Japanese soldiers, who were to accompany us as guides. 
Taking our lunches out with us in our holsters, we rode 
through the town, and on leaving its outskirts, proceeded 
in an easterly direction for the next two hours by country 
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tracks, which in parts were under water, due to recent 
heavy rains. The country traversed was dead flat plain, 
profusely cultivated with kaoliang and other cereals, with 
villages dotted about here and there, until we approached 
the wooded height, near the village of Fulin, on which the 
Tomb of the Emperor stands. Here the scenery was 
delightful, resembling parts of England ; and as we reached 
the foot of the eminence we passed through a barricade 
of chevaux-de-frise, and commenced the ascent by a good 
track leading through a forest of magnificent pine and other 
trees, the autumn tints on which added to the beauty of 
the locality. Arrived at the top, we found ourselves at 
the outer wall of the enclosure, and leaving our ponies 
under charge of the Japanese soldiers, we entered by a 
gateway, and selected a charming spot at the head of a 
long stone-paved avenue, running down the hill-side to the 
main outer entrance to the enclosure. That entrance, 
apparently, is reserved for the sole use of the Emperors of 
China ; and, distributing ourselves over the steps at its 
summit, we there partook of our modest repasts, in as 
romantic a spot as one could well desire. 

After lunch we inspected these buildings, which in many 
particulars bear a close resemblance to those of the Northern 
Tomb, though the yellow tiles are of a more mellow colour, 
nearly approaching a brown. The arrangements, also, are 
much the same, the innermost enclosure being entered 
through a barred gate, under a large archway in the wall. 
The same courtyard faces the visitor on passing through, 
with buildings to right and left, and a more important one 
in the rear centre of the square, though the dimensions of 
the latter are somewhat smaller than those of the Northern. 
The Tomb here, also, is built out and surrounded by a semi- 
circular wall, the entrance on ground-level being bricked 
up, whilst the summit of the grassy mound is covered with 
cement plaster, and indicates the spot under which the 
mortal remains of the first Emperor, Fu, of the dynasty, 
who died over 300 years ago, are interred. 

From the third story of the building above the gateway 
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we obtained a magnificent view of a great expanse of country 
to the south, south-west, and south-east, over which 
Japanese and Russians had fought during the Battle of 
Mukden at the end of February and beginning of March, 
1905. Seemingly almost at our feet flowed the broad 
stream of the Hun Ho, in its south-westerly course to the 
south of Mukden city, its channel being broken at intervals 
by a series of islands. The spacious flat, plain-like valley 
which it traverses from the east was clearly spread before 
one for many miles, and the hills in that direction were 
more distant than I previously imagined to be the case. 
Undulating features could be plainly observed towards 
the south out on the plains, but nothing that resembled 
hills of any prominence, though the country to the south- 
east appeared more broken and mountainous. After 
having enjoyed this pleasing prospect for some time, we 
descended again to ground-level, and mounting our ponies 
outside the enclosure, set off on our return journey to the 
hotel. With their noses pointed towards home, our hardy 
little Chinese ponies were as anxious to get back to their 
stalls as we were, and trotted and cantered out with such 
a will that we had covered the eight or nine miles to the 
hotel in little over an hour. 

Our programme for September 25 included a visit to that 
portion of the Sha Ho battle-field adjacent to the railway- 
line ; and in order to catch the morning train, a very early 
start had to be made, as it left Mukden Station at 5.20 a.m. 
We were accordingly all called at 3.30 a.m., and sat down 
to a breakfast at four, and drove to the station by the dim 
religious light of the stars half an hour later. On arrival, 
Mr. Nishikawa informed us that the train, unfortunately, 
did not stop at Sha-ho-pu, the station at which we wished to 
alight ; but by telephoning on ahead to Su-chia-tun, the first 
stop, he arranged that we should get a trolley there to take 
us on the remaining six or seven miles to our destination. 

It was only half an hour’s run or so to Su-chia-tun, whence 
a branch-line is carried up to Fu-shun, on the Hun Ho, some 
twenty-five miles upstream from Mukden. Assoonas the train 
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had left the station on its southerly journey, our trolley 
was placed on the line, and we followed in its wake, pro- 
pelled by some half-dozen Chinese coolies, who rattled us 
down to Sha-ho-pu in about three-quarters of an hour. 
A Japanese officer and six mounted men were awaiting our 
arrival with ponies, and after the usual preliminaries, as 
to where we were to go and what to see, we started off in 
an easterly direction, with the object of visiting the Putiloff 
hillock, which had been the scene of some very desperate 
encounters in the middle of October, 1904. 

There appeared to be no track leading in the direction 
we desired, and for some time after leaving the station our 
progress through cut fields of kaoliang, beans, and other 
cultivation was very slow. Eventually we reached a small 
knoll some two or three miles from the station, on ascending 
which we obtained a very good view of our surroundings. Up 
to this point the plain had been level ; but we now changed 
direction to the north-east, and made towards a small 
grassy mound, over ground which soon became undulating. 
This mound marked the line of trenches from the railway 
bridge along the south bank of the Sha Ho, occupied by 
the Japanese during the winter of 1904-05. At the bridge 
itself we had noticed, when crossing on the trolley, the 
Russian trenches on the north bank and the Japanese on 
the left, separated by a bare 150 yards, the width of the river. 
The belligerents were so closely opposed here during the long 
winter months that they frequently held intercourse with 
each other during temporary truces. The lines had diverged 
at the point where we were standing, and were some one 
and a half to two miles apart, the Putiloff hillock, still that 
distance from us in a north-easterly direction, being in- 
cluded within the Russian lines, which thereabouts crossed 
the river to the south bank. The space between the two 
lines here was very undulating, and broken in places by 
small ravines and hollows capable of affording considerable 
cover to an advance in that direction. Villages, too, are 
scattered about over the plain, which would also assist to 
conceal the movements of troops. 
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One cannot but feel astonishment at the seeming in- 
significance of the Putiloff knoll as a tactical feature, when 
viewed from some little distance to the south. The summit 
does not appear to rise 50 feet above the plain, and ter- 
minates in a point. It is only when one has reached the 
crest, and realizes that its northern slopes rise some 100 to 
150 feet steeply up from the bed of the river below, and that, 
though barely 100 yards in diameter at its base, and 5 to 10 
yards at its summit, it commands a splendid field of view and 
fire, that one can appreciate the tactical capabilities of this 
knoll, having regard to its featureless surroundings. The 
top is now crowned with a small stone obelisk, recording 
the fact that 278 Japanese fell in the series of sanguinary en- 
counters that took place for its possession during the Battle 
of the Sha Ho. One may safely conjecture, therefore, that 
over 1,000 Japanese were killed and wounded round about 
this hillock, whilst the loss of the Russians was still greater. 

Late on the night of October 15, 1904, the Japanese 
captured it by a surprise attack ; but after repeated failures 
throughout the day, it was successfully assaulted in the 
evening of the following day by General Putiloff, who 
retook the height together with fourteen Japanese guns. 
The Japanese made a determined effort to retake this knoll 
on the night of October 17 to 18, but were repulsed with 
heavy loss, and this attack practically terminated the 
Battle of the Sha Ho. On the 21st the Japanese evacuated 
Sha-ho-pu village without fighting, and the battle-racked 
little knoll was included within the Russian line of entrench- 
ments throughout the winter. Later, in the Battle of 
Mukden, it was again subjected to a heavy bombardment 
by the Japanese Fourth Army, who, however, in spite of 
endeavouring to approach it by siege methods, failed to 
make any impression on this strongly fortified position, 
until it was finally abandoned by the Russians when the 
general retreat commenced. 

Leaving this historical hillock, we struck generally along 
the course of the river in a westerly direction, following 
approximately the winter lines held by the Japanese and 
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Russians, and passing through various villages, amongst them 
Sha-ho-pu, which is situated near the river-bank, and was 
the scene of much obstinate fighting, being captured and 
recaptured several times during the battle. It was only 
when we were eating our modest lunches that we ascertained 
the fact that our escort of Japanese had already ridden 
some twelve miles in the early morning from Yen-tai in order 
to meet us, and that they would have to return there again 
that evening. This meant that the ponies would have to 
do twenty-four miles in addition to the distance we rode them 
during our inspection of the battle-field, and it was decided, 
therefore, that we could not fairly expect the willing little 
animals to take us to see anything beyond what lay in our 
path on the way back to the station. We continued, there- 
fore, along the river after lunch until within a mile or so of 
the railway bridge, and then struck across country for the 
station. In places the river-banks are charmingly wooded 
with willow, and we passed through several such copses 
extending almost down to the water’s edge. The river- 
bed at that time was not more than 40 to 50 yards wide, 
the stream flowing frequently through several channels 
between banks generally precipitous on the left, and some- 
what lower and more shelving on the right. Most of the 
villages in the vicinity of the lines had been destroyed by 
the Russians ; but the huts were nearly all built up again 
with mud walls, and the resourceful Chinaman had not 
failed to make good use of the barbed wire, which in 
1904-05 had been utilized as formidable entanglements 
in front of the lines of trenches, and was now employed 
for fencing purposes round small patches of vegetable gardens, 
to keep out nothing more savage than the domestic pig. 

We had to wait at the station until close on 3 p.m. before 
a goods- train arrived from the south with one third-class 
passenger carriage at the end, into which we got; but the 
station-master (in their usual considerate manner) had at 
once prepared tea for us on our return from our ride. This 
was served out to us by one of the soldiers of the escort, 
who attended to the boiling of the water, the replenishing 
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of our little cups, and so on, as though it had always been 
part of his duties to preside at the tea-table. As soon as 
the train drew up at the station we bade adieu to the 
Japanese officer and his escort, who had accompanied us 
during this most interesting morning ride, and were back 
in Mukden, and whirled off in rickshaws to the hotel amid 
blinding clouds of dust, shortly before 4 p.m. 

Having taken the reader for a short tour over a small 
portion of the Sha Ho battle-field, it will be as well here to 
give an outline of the course of events which led up to this 
battle after the occupation of Liao-yang by the Japanese 
in the early days of September, 1904, together with a brief 
account of the battle itself. 

The main forces of the Russians, after their defeat at 
Liao-yang, had retired on Mukden, and as there was no 
pursuit, General Kuropatkin decided to halt here and re- 
organize his troops, protected by his cavalry and other 
detachments, south of the Hun Ho. On fresh reinforce- 
ments arriving, consisting of the Ist European and 
VIth Siberian Army Corps, he drew up plans for assuming 
the offensive, for the Japanese had not advanced beyond 
Yen-tai, some fourteen miles north of Liao-yang. They also 
were engaged in making casualties good, and preparing 
for further efforts. Early in October, 1904, the Russian 
forces numbered approximately 200,000 rifles and sabres, 
and those of the Japanese about 170,000 men in all. 

When Kuropatkin ordered the offensive on October 2, 
it was known at Russian headquarters that about two 
Japanese divisions were west of the railway at Yen-tai, 
that four divisions were about Liao-yang, two at the Yen-tai 
coal-pite, and about two to the east, on a north and south 
line, between Bianyupusa and Pen-hsi-hu, on the Tai-tzu. 
The Russian intention was to drive the comparatively small 
forces of Japanese from the hills with their left wing, and 
then to envelop, with the aid of their right, the Japanese 
position about the collieries. The army was accordingly 
divided into three main groups : the Western, or containing, 
Group, under General Bilderling, which was to advance 
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slowly south along the Mandarin road to the Sha Ho, and 
consisted of the Xth and XVIIth Army Corps and twenty- 
two squadrons; the Eastern, or attacking, Group, under 
General Stakelberg, consisting of General Samsonov’s 
Cavalry Division; and the Ist, IInd, and IUIrd Siberian 
Corps, which were to advance from the direction of Fu-shun 
towards Pen-hsi-hu ; and a large General Reserve, consisting 
of the Ist European, VIth Siberian, and parts of the [Ind 
and [Vth Siberian Corps. 

The right wing of the attacking group was to advance on 
October 6 about eleven miles to the east of the left column 
of the Western Group, and was separated from it by difficult 
hilly country ; whilst the [Vth and Ist Army Corps and 
Mishchenko’s Cossack Brigade, concentrated about six miles 
behind the centre of the Russian front, formed the imme- 
diately available reserve. A right flank guard under General 
Dembovski was to move down the right bank of the Hun Ho, 
and a left flank guard under General Rennenkampf, with 
thirteen battalions, sixteen squadrons, and thirty guns, 
was to operate towards Pen-hsi-hu from the east. 

The Western Group proceeded south with great caution 
until October 10, when the advance of strong Japanese 
forces was noticed. But no fighting of importance had 
taken place in the western theatre up to that time; the 
Vith Corps, however, had moved south from Mukden, and 
was about six miles behind the right wing of the Western 
Group. On the 9th General Kuropatkin, realizing the 
danger of leaving so large a gap between the two wings, 
moved up the [Vth Corps and Mishchenko’s cavalry into 
the first line from the Reserve. Meanwhile the Eastern 
Group had also continued their southern march, and by the 
evening of October 10 the I[IIrd Siberian Corps and General 
Rennenkampf’s detachment had reached the neighbourhood 
of Pen-hsi-hu. 

The only Japanese force immediately opposite the 
Eastern Group was the Guard Reserve Brigade; but on 
October 7 General Kuroki, convinced that the Russian 
intention was to direct its main blow on the right wing of 
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the First Army, decided to concentrate his army on the line 
Yen-tai coal-pits-Pen-hsi-hu. He accordingly ordered 
the Guard Reserve Brigade to fall back south from Bianyu- 
pusa toa point about five miles north-west of Pen-hsi-hu, 
whilst the 12th Division was moved east to come up on its 
left in support, the two other divisions remaining about the 
collieries. Before these measures had been completed 
portions of the Japanese advanced troops east and north of 
Pen-hsi-hu were forced back by Rennenkampf’s detach- 
ment and part of the IIIrd Siberian Corps, while half the 
Trans-Baikal Cossack Division had crossed the Tai-tzu 
south of Pen-hsi-hu, and threatened their extreme right, 
but failed to make any impression against Japanese troops 
in this quarter. On the 10th the Japanese recaptured the 
positions they had lost to the north and east of Pen-hsi-hu ; 
but, in spite of their success, their position was very serious, 
for they held too extended a line. 

Meanwhile Marshal Oyama, approving the measures 
adopted by General Kuroki, arranged for the Second and 
Fourth Armies to move up into line with the First, and these 
dispositions were completed by the evening of the 9th. 
Reports received by him showed that four Russian divisions 
were advancing against the First Army, and that troops 
of unknown strength were facing the Fourth and Second 
Armies. He decided, therefore, to attack along the whole 
line, the left wing advancing more rapidly than the right, 
in order to make an enveloping movement. 

On October 10 the First Army and the 10th Division of 
the Fourth advanced but little, whilst the main body of 
the Fourth and the Second Army came up into line east and 
west of the Mandarin road, close to the Ulitaitse Hill (which 
was held by part of the Xth Corps), and confronting 
the position to its left rear taken up by the XVIIth Corps 
on the Russian right. The First Japanese Cavalry Brigade — 
had advanced to Sandepu, and located Dembovski’s flank 
guard on the right bank of the Hun Ho. The situation on the 
evening of the 10th, then, was that five Japanese divisions 
were ready to attack the Russian Western Group, which 
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was distributed in three positions with an available force 
of three and a half divisions; and the Russian centre, 
numbering about two and a half divisions, was about to be 
attacked by three Japanese divisions ; but on the eastern 
wing one and a half Japanese divisions were faced by six 
Russian, which, however, were not all simultaneously 
engaged. The Japanese commander held in hand three 
Reserve Brigades and a strong force of artillery, whilst the 
Russian Reserve consisted of the VIth Siberian Army Corps 
and about three-quarters of the Ist Army Corps, and, in- 
cluding Dembovski’s detachment, amounted altogether 
to about four and a half divisions. 

The actual battle may be said to have commenced in 
earnest on October 11 by an attack of the Japanese main 
forces against the Russian centre and Western Group. 
It is impossible in the space at my disposal to give details 
of the series of actions fought throughout the next few 
days, but in brief it may be stated that the Japanese 
Second and Fourth Armies gained ground on the 11th, 
capturing Ulitaitse Hill, whilst the First Army maintained 
its position about the collieries and Pen-hsi-hu, where the 
fighting was of adetermined nature. The successful progress 
of the two first-named armies was continued on the 12th, 
and they drove the whole of the XVIIth and Xth Corps 
from the positions they were holding, the right wing of the 
Russian Army falling back to the line of the Sha Ho. The 
right of the Japanese First Army successfully held its 
position against attack throughout the 12th, and in the 
evening Rennenkampf’s infantry and the IIIrd Siberian 
Corps, completely exhausted, broke off the engagement, 
and began to retreat without orders. Meanwhile the re- 
mainder of the First Army had driven back the IVth Siberian 
Corps, and had penetrated the interval between the Eastern 
and Western Groups. General Stakelberg was obliged to 
put his last reserve into the gap, as the Ist Siberian Corps 
could do no more than maintain its position to the left of 
the IVth. : 

During the 13th, Rennenkampf’s detachment and the 
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IlIrd Siberian Army Corps continued their retreat, followed 
by the Ist Siberian, which disengaged itself from the fight 
during the day. The Japanese were too exhausted to 
pursue. The bulk of the [Vth Siberian Corps on the 13th 
attacked the Guard Brigade, which had penetrated the gap 
the previous day, and forced it back, causing Marshal 
Oyama to send the 5th division from the Fourth Army 
over to the First ; but its right in turn was pushed back by 
the other brigade of the Guard Division. The Japanese 10th 
Division and Reserve Brigade of the Japanese Fourth Army 
meanwhile compelled the right division of the Russian 
Ist European Army Corps, on the right of the [Vth Siberian 
Corps, to retire to some heights to the north. The Second 
Army had followed up the Russian Western Group, General 
Oku having detached half of the 6th Division to support the 
Fourth Army, and to maintain touch between the two 
armies. By the evening the Russian VIth, XVIIth, and 
Xth Corps on, and to the west of, the Sha Ho were con- 
fronted by the Japanese 4th, 3rd, and half the 6th Divisions ; 
and the IVth Siberian Corps received orders to break off 
its action and march north that night. 

During the early morning of October 14 the Japanese 
3rd Division pierced the centre of the Xth Army Corps, 
after two previous repulses, on the Mandarin road, and 
captured all the guns, twenty-four in number, of part of 
the Russian 9th Artillery Brigade, in consequence of which 
the corps retreated behind the Sha Ho. A counter-attack, 
led by General Kuropatkin in person, succeeded in re- 
capturing the northern portion of Sha-ho-pu village, but 
returned across the river again at dusk. To the west, 
parts of the 4th and 6th Divisions were heavily engaged 
with the XVIIth Corps, but with no marked results, whilst 
the bulk of the 4th Division had to act on the defensive 
against attacks by the VIth Siberian Corps. General 
Dembovski appears to have lent no support to these attacks, 
and no impression was made on the Japanese. Meanwhile 
the Japanese Fourth Army drove back the remainder of 
the Ist Corps of the Russian centre from its isolated position, 
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and entered on an artillery duel with the Russian batteries 
north of the Sha Ho. The major portion of the First Army 
was occupied throughout the day in following up the re- 
treating Eastern Group in a northerly direction, and met 
with little resistance. 

For the 13th the Japanese Second Army was ordered to 
continue the attack on the front Lin-shin-pu-Sha-ho-pu, 
whilst the Guard Reserve Brigade was ordered from the 
right of the First Army to march to its support. By the 
evening the 6th Division was in possession of the right bank 
of the Sha Ho from Lamatun to Lin-shin-pu, and the 
XVIIth and Xth Corps were both withdrawn some distance 
from the river and entrenched, though Russian troops were 
left holding Putiloff and Novgorod hillocks on the south 
bank. Elsewhere there was little fighting. The Japanese 
8th Division, which had recently arrived, now formed 
Marshal Oyama’s Reserve ; but the Japanese Commander- 
in-Chief regarded the offensive of his army as finished, and 
decided, therefore, to merely hold what had been gained. 
The Russian Commander-in-Chief, on the other hand, 
having got all his right and centre together on the Sha Ho, 
ordered the Western Group to attack the next day with 
the VIth, XVIIth, and Xth Corps and Dembovski’s detach- 
ment. 

During the night of the 15th to 16th the Japanese 5th 
Division, which was ordered to close the gap between the 
Second and Fourth Armies, apparently advanced too far, 
and, coming into contact with the Russians on the Novgorod 
and Putiloff hillocks, captured these advanced posts, and 
drove the Russians to the north bank of the Sha Ho in the 
early morning of the 16th. The capture of these positions 
enabled the Japanese to enfilade the Xth Corps, which 
accordingly fell back. The recapture of these hills was 
immediately ordered, and a large part of General Kuro- 
patkin’s General Reserve of thirty-two battalions, belonging 
to four different corps, was employed for the purpose. 

These attacks during the 16th failed ; but during the night 
of the 16th to 17th both hills were stormed by General Putiloff, 
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and after tremendous hand-to-hand fighting, the Japanese, 
surrounded on three sides, were driven back with the loss 
of fourteen guns and a machine-gun. Meanwhile the 
intended attack by the Western Group was not carried into 
effect, except by the VIth Corps, which endeavoured to 
envelop the 4th Division ; the latter with great difficulty 
maintained its position, until the attack ceased at nightfall. 
The combat was renewed on the 17th, but though the 
Vith Siberian and Dembovski’s detachment attacked with 
gallantry throughout the day, they obtained no success. 
Elsewhere there was hardly any fighting. 

During the night of the 17th to 18th the Japanese made 
a violent attack with the object of recapturing the Putiloff 
Hill, but were unsuccessful. Complete exhaustion on both 
sides appears now to have set in, and the battle was over. 
During the next few days both armies reorganized their 
units, the Japanese withdrawing all their advanced troops 
beyond effective artillery range, and thus voluntarily giving 
up Sha-ho-pu, which was at once occupied by the Russians. 

The Russian losses during the battle were returned as 
42,645 men killed and wounded, and forty-six guns aban- 
doned ; whilst those of the Japanese amounted in all to about 
20,000 men, and the fourteen guns lost at Putiloff. 

All idea of the offensive for the next few months was given 
up, as the winter was nowsetting in, and the opposing armies, 
entrenching themselves, remained facing each other in their 
winter lines. 

To resume my narrative, September 26 was set aside for 
various functions, military and civil, in Mukden, for General 
Broadwood had been invited to inspect the Chinese troops 
located in the Manchurian capital, after which we were to 
pay an official call on His Excellency the Chinese Viceroy, 
Siu-shi-chang, and then go on to lunch with Mr. Liang, 
the Chinese Chancellor, whilst the day’s proceedings were 
to terminate with a banquet to. which the Viceroy had kindly 
invited us for the evening. 

Accordingly we all arose at 6 a.m., and attired ourselves 
in our khaki uniform, with the intention of breakfasting at 
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7, as the inspection was not to take place until 8. At 
6.30, however, a clatter of horses’ feet in the passage below 
drew me to the balcony of my room, and, looking down, I 
saw the narrow lane thronged with steeds, and Mr. Fuchs 
dashed up to my room to say that a Chinese General had 
arrived. Happening to be just dressed, I descended to 
entertain the gentleman until the arrival of General Broad- 
wood on the scene, and found a smart-looking officer, General 
Kwan, the Director of Military Affairs, waiting in the 
sitting-room, attired in neat blue uniform. Unfortunately, 
the General was unable to speak anything but Chinese, and 
I was making pretty heavy weather endeavouring to engage 
him in conversation with the assistance of one of the Chinese 
boys of the establishment, whose knowledge of English 
was, to say the least of it, elementary, when, happily, 
Mr. Lu Ping Tien, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs (whom 
I had met on my previous visit to Mukden, earlier in the 
month) arrived. Mr. Lu having brought a note for General 
Broadwood, I seized the opportunity of withdrawing and 
taking it upstairs ; and on coming down we found the little 
sitting-room still further crowded by several other Chinese 
officers, who had arrived in the interval, as well as Mr. 
Nishikawa from the barracks. Tea was therefore handed 
round to all, whilst General Broadwood, Heathcote, and I, 
hastily devoured breakfast and completed our preparations 
for setting out for the parade-ground. This was not the 
only occasion on which we found the Chinese to be incon- 
veniently punctual, or, rather, before their time; and it 
was only a day or so prior to leaving Mukden we learnt 
by chance that Chinese time was about half an hour in advance 
of railway and Japanese time at Mukden. 

We were provided with fine big Russian horses with 
saddle-cloths of black and gold, and holsters on the saddles 
similarly adorned ; and as we rode out of the narrow lane 
into the main street a most imposing cavalcade was formed. 
Horsemen dashed on in front to clear the path, whilst 
Generals Broadwood and Kwan led the van, and we followed 
in pairs behind. Arrived outside the West Gate of the city, 
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we shortly turned up a side-street leading north, and 
eventually reached the barracks and parade-ground on the 
outskirts of the outer town. Here a battalion of infantry 
and battery of field artillery were drawn up for inspection ; 
and as we dismounted, General Broadwood was received by 
General Chen, commanding the troops at Mukden, and 
various Officers of his staff, midst a blare of trumpets. 
General Chen was dressed in French-grey uniform, and most 
of his staff in blue, indicating that they had graduated at 
one of the Japanese military schools. Accompanied by 
them, General Broadwood passed along the lines of the 
infantry, the battalion being drawn up on the frontage of 
four companies, each of which consisted of three sections 
one behind the other, the strength of each company being 
about 150 men — three sections of 50. The physique of 
the men was very fine, for they were all tall, strapping 
young men, who were well set up, and held theniselves with 
true military bearing. Their uniform consisted of a most 
serviceable khaki, with brown canvas gaiters lacing down 
at one side from below the knee to over the shoe worn on 
their feet. On his back each man carried a knapsack, 
entrenching-tool (either pick, axe, or shovel), his canteen, 
cape, haversack, and water-bottle. Leather belts with 
cross-braces, ammunition pouches in front, bayonet on left 
side, and small-bore Mauser pattern rifle in hand, completed 
their equipment ; whilst on their heads they wore the usual 
peaked field-service cap. 

Having inspected the infantry, the battery was next 
submitted to examination. The six guns were drawn up 
in line, each horsed with six sturdy little Mongolian ponies, 
at the heads of which the drivers stood, whilst in rear were 
three ammunition waggons similarly horsed. The gun was 
a 7°5-cm. one, of exactly the same pattern as that of the 
former Japanese Field Artillery, though Mr. Lu informed 
us these had been made in the Chinese Arsenal at Han-yang. 

When General Broadwood had completed his close 
inspection of the troops, we retired to some distance, and 
the infantry then went through their manual exercise in 
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an extremely smart manner, after which they performed 
various evolutions on the parade-ground with most com- 
mendable precision, the high-step action of the German 
troops being evidently their pattern. Their officers appeared 
to quite understand their work, and the battalion was 
mancuvred quite admirably, and with a total absence of 
confusion. The battalion then resumed its position in line, 
and the battery advanced, and went through the usual 
manouvres of artillery, trotting past in column, galloping 
up, taking the range and coming into action, limbering-up 
and advancing, retiring, and so on, all excellently carried 
out, and seemingly with keen zest and intelligence. Alto- 
gether the morning’s glimpse of Chinese troops was, I 
frankly admit, a great revelation to me, for I had not 
imagined they had as yet approached anything like the 
high standard of efficiency and smartness which, from all 
outward appearances, one can only judge they have. 

As I had previously mentioned, we were led to under- 
stand there were some 5,000 such Chinese troops in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mukden, and some 30,000 in all distributed 
throughout Manchuria. These troops are all voluntarily 
enlisted for three years’ service, with option to remain on 
if they so wish. During this period they receive about 
24 shillings pay per mensem, of which approximately half is 
deducted for the food supplied them. When one considers 
the strides China has made during the last few years in the 
matter of education, by which movement she has upset the 
traditions of a thousand years, whilst she has also realized 
that a nation without an army is but an easy prey for more 
adventurous spirits, it is natural to assume that she has at 
length been convinced of the necessity of marching with 
the times, and that the regeneration of China bids fair to 
be an accomplished fact before the world becomes much 
older. 

During the afternoon, as I shall presently describe, we 
saw various educational institutions, such as a kindergarten, 
military school, and the agricultural college, at all of which 
sound, practical instruction appears to be given; and as 
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admission to the more advanced establishments can only 
be obtained by competitive examinations, as long as the 
cost of education is borne, as now, by the State, it may be 
inferred that in the near future the best men that China 
claims are bound to come to the front in all the various 
branches of science, and professions. And when that day 
dawns, who can doubt but that a new and mighty Power will 
have arisen whose voice may not be disregarded in the council 
of States? But it is not yet. 

After General Broadwood’s inspection we returned to the 
hotel, and removed the wealth of dust we had accumulated 
about our persons during the parade, prior to paying the 
official call on His Excellency the Viceroy. Shortly before 
10 a.m. the same cavalcade proceeded to his residence, an 
imposing brick structure of fine proportions, but lately built 
by special workmen imported from Tien-tsin for the purpose. 
Dismounting at the entrance gateway, we proceeded on 
foot through the paved courtyard, and were met at the 
steps of the house by Mr. Liang, the Chancellor, and other 
Chinese officials, who conducted us to the large reception- 
room, which is furnished much on the lines of a comfortable 
English drawing-room. Here, seated round a table, we 
engaged in conversation with Mr. Liang, who, having been 
educated at one of the American Universities, spoke English 
as one of ourselves, until a servant touched him gently on 
the shoulder, and announced the arrival of the Viceroy, 
whereupon we all arose. Mr. Siu-shi-chang then made 
his entry, and greeted us all warmly as we were introduced 
to him in turn by name. The Viceroy of Manchuria is a 
man of fine presence, with handsome, almost Western, type 
of face, which is adorned with a moustache just tinged with 
grey and small imperial. Making a sign for us to resume 
our seats, he placed himself next to General Broadwood 
and opened the conversation in Chinese (which was inter- 
preted by Mr. Liang), expressing his pleasure at meeting us, 
inquiring after our proposed travels, and offering to place 
horses and so on at our disposal. Meanwhile champagne 
and cigarettes were handed round, and after conversation 
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had been maintained for some time, General Broadwood 
suggested to Mr. Liang that we ought not to take up any 
more of His Excellency’s valuable time. On this being 
interpreted to him, the Viceroy protested that he was, on 
the contrary, much delighted to make General Broad- 
wood’s acquaintance, and that he should like to return his 
call when convenient. Consequently, it was arranged that, 
in spite of our lack of a suitable apartment in the hotel 
in which to receive him, His Excellency would pay his return 
call at 10 a.m. on the Monday, this being Saturday. We 
then took our departure, Mr. Siu-shi-chang accompanying 
us himself to the head of the steps, and giving orders for our 
horses to be brought into the courtyard from the road ; 
and there he remained standing until we had mounted and 
filed out. 

Needless to say, we were much impressed by the courtesy 
and friendly feeling shown towards us by the Viceroy, of 
which he gave further evidence by inviting us all to an 
Official banquet that evening, the formal invitations for 
which, printed in Chinese characters on red paper, were 
sent round to our hotel later in the morning. 

On our return we changed into plain clothes, and at 
12.15 set off again on our horses to Mr. Liang’s private house, 
where we had been bidden to eat a purely Chinese lunch. 
Mr. Willis, the British Consul-General, who had just returned 
from a visit to Harbin, was the only other guest besides 
ourselves. Mr. Liang proved a most excellent host, and his 
intimate knowledge of English and ways foreign made it 
difficult to realize that the courteous little gentleman who 
was 80 gracefully dispensing the hospitalities of his table 
in his official Chinese dress was other than an Englishman 
who had assumed this disguise. As for the repast, it was 
served English fashion, at a table most tastefully decorated 
with flowers, glass, and so on, and was most excellently 
cooked—as a Chinaman so well knows how. The meal 
commenced with that great delicacy known as bird’s-nest 
soup, and was followed by another composed of sharks’ tails, 
both of which were of a somewhat gelatinous nature, but 
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were quite pleasing to the palate ; then followed some first- 
rate prawn, as large as crayfish, wild-duck, and other special 
Chinese dishes, of which there were at least three or four 
besides those enumerated ; and, finally, a pudding composed 
of various delicacies, which was kept in place by a bowl 
of vermicelli, as a finishing-touch to the meal. I could 
scarce refrain from a sigh of relief when the end was reached, 
for by that time I was beginning to feel most uncomfortably 
distended, being by habit a very moderate lunch-eater ; but 
I regarded it as my bounden duty to at least sample some 
portion of every dish which Mr. Liang had so thoughtfully 
prepared, so that we should have an idea of what the most 
noted Chinese dishes are like. Hock, whiskies-and-sodas, 
and other wines circulated during the meal, and fruit, 
cigarettes, and coffee after. 

Happily we had a busy afternoon before us wherein to 
ride off the effect of this enormous repast, and when, shortly 
after 2 p.m., Mr. Lu arrived with our horses and the usual 
cavalcade, we took our departure after many expressions 
of thanks to Mr. Liang for the novel experience with 
which he had provided us. We first of all proceeded to the 
Military Cadet School, where there were some eighty lads, 
ranging in age from fifteen to eighteen, undergoing a general 
education, such as instruction in mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, Chinese classics, and two foreign languages, during 
a three years’ course. We inspected the various buildings, 
class-rooms, dormitories, and so on ; but the cadets were only 
located in temporary quarters (which were not very suitable) 
until the buildings in course of erection outside the city 
were completed; this, it was hoped, would be within 
the next two months. The director kindly had all the 
boys out, and they gave us an exhibition of their physical 
drill—on the German system—and performed gymnastic 
exercises on the paraphernalia set up in the open courtyard 
which serves as their playground. The cadets wore a species 
of simple black uniform, and had their pigtails coiled up on the 
top of their heads, where they were secured with small combs. 

From the Cadet School the boys are to proceed, on com- 
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pleting their three years’ course, to an Army Middle School, 
where they are to receive a further two years’ instruction 
in higher school subjects and the elements of the military 
profession. This gains them admittance to the Military 
Academy, after a short course of four months as a private 
or non-commissioned officer in one or other branch of the 
service. During the eighteen months to be spent in the 
Military Academy their instruction is to be devoted entirely 
to military subjects, and from it they are to obtain their 
commissions in the army. All these details have, however, 
not yet been definitely settled, and the more advanced 
institutions will probably have their centres in the greater 
towns of China, to which students will proceed on having 
satisfactorily completed their more elementary education 
at the schools, such as we saw, which are ultimately to be 
distributed throughout the various provinces. It is under 
contemplation, also, to found a Higher Military College, or 
Staff College, in which the more advanced branches of the 
art of war will be taught to specially selected officers, who 
have shown marked ability after some years’ service with 
their units. The proposed course of instruction designed, 
therefore, for future officers of the Chinese military forces 
appears to be a very thorough one ; and a lad who has been 
through the mill from the age of fifteen until he obtains his 
commission from the Military Academy, at the age of about 
twenty-two, should have a very good general education, 
and a fair knowledge of the profession on which he is 
entering. 

From the Military School we descended to little things, 
as our next place of call was the kindergarten, where small 
Chinese children between the ages of five and seven are 
being trained by Japanese ladies on the Japanese kinder- 
garten system. Chinese ladies also form part of the in- 
structional staff, learning the methods in order to introduce 
them generally throughout the country. On arrival we 
were greeted by the tiny dots, who were drawn up in two 
lines in the courtyard leading to the schoolroom, by a chorus 
of “‘ O haiyo !” (How do you do !), accompanied by a vigorous 
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nodding of their little heads as we passed between the lines. 
These mites were all dressed in a species of uniform, consist- 
ing of pink and other coloured kimonos over their ordinary 
attire, and all looked delightfully clean and well-cared for. 
We took our seats at one end of the schoolroom, and then 
the children filed in and arranged themselves on low benches 
round the other walls. When all were seated, one of the 
Japanese ladies played some airs on a harmonium, to which 
the children, in three batches, according to size, formed 
up and went through various evolutions, singing throughout 
the performance. They then resumed their seats. As 
soon as the tiniest babies had gone through their turn, the 
children all filed out again into the courtyard, and as we 
took our departure, we were speeded with reiterated 
choruses of “ Sayonara ”’ (Good-bye). We were told any 
Chinese can send their children to this seminary, and the 
idea is evidently likely to prove popular, for there must 
have been from sixty to eighty infants of both sexes who 
attended daily at the kindergarten to obtain the benefit 
of the particular instruction designed to meet the require- 
ments of those of tender age. 

From the kindergarten we rode through the city and 
proceeded some two or three miles outside to the site of the 
Agricultural College, which stands in a 3,000-acre plot of 
ground to the east. Here some 170 students are receiving 
highly scientific instruction at the hands of the Japanese 
and other professors in all the technicalities of agriculture, 
chemistry, botany, and so on. The course is an arduous 
one of five years, the ages of the students ranging from about 
eighteen to twenty-five; and admission to the college is 
obtained only by stiff competitive examination. A pro- 
portion of the students, however, are permitted to do a two 
years’ course, which naturally is less comprehensive in scope 
than the full one. In the large grounds at the disposal 
of the college every form of experimental work is carried 
out, and seeds and roots from America, Japan, and other 
countries are tested as regards their suitability to the 
Manchurian climate. The building, class-rooms, museums, 
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and equipment generally of the college, seemed most modern 
and up-to-date; but we had to cut our visit short, as a 
thunder-storm was threatening. It was also getting late, 
and we were due to dine at the Viceroy’s at 7 p.m. 

We were fortunately able to get back to our hotel dry, 
but were none too soon, for the rain shortly after descended 
heavily. The Viceroy, however, had been good enough to 
place a fine carriage and pair at our disposal, and when we 
had changed again into uniform, we set out in state for 
Government House. As the courtyard was entered, the 
band, who were assembled in an open corridor to one side, 
greeted General Broadwood’s arrival with an outburst of 
music. Mr. Liang, as before, met us at the head of the 
steps, and conducted us into the reception-room of the 
morning, where we were welcomed by the Viceroy, and 
introduced to a large number of Chinese officials and officers, 
who had been invited to the banquet. As soon as Mr. Willis, 
the British Consul-General, arrived, a move was made to 
the banqueting -hall, the Viceroy leading the way with 
General Broadwood, to the dulcet strains of the brass band. 
The official residence is a very spacious building, and before 
we reached the banqueting-hall we traversed several fine 
open reception-rooms and broad corridors leading to it 
from the entrance-hall. The hall we dined in was a lofty, 
capacious chamber capable of accommodating not less than 
200 people, I should judge, at table. Our party numbered 
about two dozen, for whom a tastefully decorated table 
had been arranged in the centre of the room. General 
Broadwood occupied the seat of honour on the Viceroy’s 
right, whilst I was placed on his left, and Mr. Willis and 
Captain Heathcote faced us on the opposite side of the table. 
The scene was a picturesque one, and though we were attired 
in plain khaki uniform, the dark blues and browns of the 
silk garments of our Chinese hosts added a subdued touch 
of colour to the surroundings. 

It was unfortunate that His Excellency was unable to 
speak English, and as my neighbour on my left was also 
ignorant of that language, the conversation was of a some- 
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what halting description, though Mr. Tsu-ye-key, two 
places to my left, made gallant efforts to keep things going. 
He also spoke English perfectly, having received his educa- 
tion at Yale University. As a youth he had spent eight 
years in the States, and had almost lost his mother-tongue, 
he told me, on his return to China, and was for some time 
“far more of a Yankee than a Chinaman,” to use his own 
words. 

The dinner was purely Western, and served Western 
fashion, the menu, of some ten courses, being an excellent 
one, whilst sherry, hock, claret, and champagne circulated 
freely throughout the repast. Meanwhile the band dis- 
coursed music, chiefly of a Western description, and it was 
rather staggering in Far Cathay to be treated to the strains 
of the “ Merry Widow Waltz,” which, we were told, was the 
Viceroy’s favourite air. 

After dinner we adjourned to the reception-room, where 
coffee and cigarettes were handed round ; and having in- 
dulged in conversation for a short time, we took our departure 
midst pouring rain. His Excellency came to the entrance- 
hall to see us off, whilst the band struck up again with great 
enthusiasm to speed the parting General. It had been a 
pretty heavy day, and, grateful as we were for the kindly 
hospitality displayed towards us, I think none of us regretted 
finding ourselves back in Mr. Harry Fuchs’ homely abode, 
where we at once sought our modest couches, and were soon 
deep in slumber. 


CHAPTER VII 


BATTLE OF MUKDEN, AND LAST DAYS IN THE MANCHU 
CAPITAL 


THE morning after the banquet Mr. Lu arrived early, with a 
cavalcade of mounted Chinese and spare horses, in order to 
accompany us on a tour of the western portion of the Mukden 
battle-field. Captain Shiraishi, of the Japanese Army, was 
personally to conduct us, so we called for him on our way to 
the station, near which the barracks were situated, and he 
proved an excellent guide, giving us capital descriptions 
throughout the day of the various incidents which occurred 
during the battle at the localities we visited. Crossing the 
railway-line near the station, we rode for some five or six 
miles in a westerly direction over the plain, which was greatly 
sodden after the previous night’s heavy rain, and parts, par- 
ticularly about the recently cut kaoliang fields, had been 
converted into veritable quagmires. Eventually we reached 
the large straggling village of Yu-hung-tun, which was the 
scene of desperate fighting between the Japanese 3rd Division 
and a strong Russian force which held it on March 7, 1905. 

For the benefit of those of my readers who may not be very 
well up in the story of the great Manchurian Campaign, I may 
with advantage here digress from my narrative, and recite, 
as briefly as possible, the course of events following the 
general exhaustion caused by the Battle of the Sha Ho. 

It will be remembered the two opposing armies entrenched 
themselves along their fronts in October preparatory to 
going into winter quarters,and nothing of importance occurred 
for the next few months in this theatre of operations. Mean- 
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while the siege of Port Arthur was slowly but steadily pro- 
gressing in favour of the Japanese, and the fortress was 
finally surrendered by the Russians on January 3, 1905, 
when the terms of capitulation were signed by Generals Nogi 
and Stéssel: With its fall the four Japanese divisions which 
were engaged in its reduction were free to join the field army 
before Mukden. 

During the early days of January a Russian cavalry raid 
was organized, under General Mishchenko, against the 
Japanese communications. Though the force consisted of 
some 5,000 Cossacks and six batteries of Horse Artillery, it 
effected little beyond destroying some 500 yards of railway 
in the vicinity of Ta-shih-chiao, and making an abortive 
attack on Ying-kou. The Japanese endeavoured to cut off 
its retreat by despatching troops from Hai-cheng, but these 
were successfully eluded, and the raiding party gained the 
safety of the Russian lines about the middle of the 
month. 

Shortly after its return General Kuropatkin, who had 
received considerable reinforcements from Russia since the 
Sha Ho battle, decided to resume the offensive against the 
Japanese position. Briefly, this extended from the Hun Ho 
on the west, in the neighbourhood of Sandepu, across the 
plain in an easterly direction to the Sha Ho, and then along 
the right bank to near the railway bridge, where it crossed 
to the left bank, and thence ran south of Sha-ho-pu, and east 
to Bianyupusa, whence it swung south to Pen-hsi-hu on the 
Tai-tzu. The Russian line also extended from the Hun Ho 
across the plain to the north bank of the Sha Ho, about the 
railway bridge, and, including Putiloff and Novgorod Hills 
on the south bank, continued in an easterly direction for 
some eighteen to twenty miles to the Kau-tu Ling (Pass). 

The Russian Second Army, under General Grippenberg, 
consisting of several corps, endeavoured to roll up the 
Japanese left, and commenced to attack on January 25. 
They succeeded in capturing the village of Hei-kon-tai, and 
the following day drove the Japanese also out of the greater 
part of Sandepu. Further severe fighting took place on 
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the 27th and 28th, but on the Japanese left wing being 
reinforced, General Oku at once assumed the offensive, and 
General Kuropatkin ordered the retirement of General 
Grippenberg on the 29th. An excursion by Mishchenko 
round the left of the Japanese and to their rear had little 
effect on the battle. The Russian First and Third Armies 
apparently rendered no assistance whatever, and the Second 
Army, after their ill-success, resumed their position in their 
trenches. During these few days’ fighting the Russian 
Second Army lost some 14,000 men, and the Japanese about 
9,500. Winter quarters were reoccupied by both sides, and 
nothing further occurred for some time, though the Russians 
still extended their lines east and west until the front held 
by them was close on fifty miles in length. 

During the pause which followed in the operations the 
Japanese forces were being still further strengthened by the 
arrival of the Third Army and the formation of a Fifth Army 
under General Kawamura, whilst the Russians were con- 
tinually receiving reinforcements from CEurope. By 
February 20, 1905, it is estimated that the Russian forces 
numbered about 310,000 men, 1,200 field-guns and 200 to 
300 heavier pieces, and 88 machine-guns ; and those of the 
Japanese about 300,000 men, 900 field-guns, 170 heavy guns, 
and 200 machine-guns. The Russian troops were divided 
into three armies: the First, under General Linievitch, con- 
sisting of the Ist European, IInd, IIIrd, and IVth Siberian 
Corps, was on the left, extending from the Putiloff and 
Novgorod Hills as far east as the Kau-tu Ling ; the Second, 
under General Kaulbars, consisting of the Rifle, VIIIth, and 
Xth European Corps, and the Ist Siberian Corps, held the 
front from west of the Hun Ho to midway between that river 
and the Sha Ho; whilst the Third Army, under General 
Bilderling, consisting of the XVIIth European, and Vth and 
half the VIth Siberian Corps, was distributed along the 
centre of the position. A General Reserve of the XVIth 
European Corps and half the VIth Siberian Corps occupied 
a central position in rear. In addition, there were three 
detachments under General Alexieff away in the mountains 
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to the east, and the western flank was covered by a detach- 
ment under General Rennenkampf. 

The whole Russian front had been strongly entrenched, 
and close in rear were additional positions, consisting of 
fortified villages and redoubts surrounded by wire entangle- 
ments, trous-de-loup, and abattis. Round Mukden also 
much labour had been spent on a species of bridge-head south 
of the Hun Ho, and on the right bank, to the east of the city, 
in front of the Eastern Tomb and other heights overlooking 
the valley, a powerful line of entrenchments had been created, 
while to the west a series of redoubts and fortified villages 
extended from the Hun Ho in a northerly direction to Yun- 
hung-tun village and a low ridge beyond, whence they took 
an easterly sweep to the Northern Tomb ridge. 

There had been a slight redistribution of the Japanese 
forces prior to the Battle of Mukden. The Second Army, as 
before, occupied the left of the line, the force at General Oku’s 
disposal consisting of the 4th, 5th, and 8th Divisions, and 
three Reserve Brigades. The centre was held by the 
Fourth Army, under General Nodzu, with the 6th and 
10th Divisions, three Reserve Brigades, and a Brigade of 
Artillery. The interval between the Fourth Army and 
Bianyupusa, and thence south to Pen-hsi-hu, was held by 
the First Army, under General Kuroki, with the Guard, 
2nd and 12th Divisions, and two Reserve Brigades ; whilst 
away to the east was General Kawamura with the Fifth 
Army, consisting of the llth and Ist Reserve Divisions. 
The Japanese Third Army from Port Arthur, under General 
Nogi, consisting of the Ist, 7th, and 9th Divisions, two 
Reserve Brigades, and a brigade of artillery, was in rear of 
the Second Army on the left flank ; and the General Reserve, 
consisting of the 3rd Division and three Reserve Brigades, 
occupied a central position in rear of the Fourth Army ; the 
Cavalry Division was employed on the left. 

Such, in brief, were the positions and distributions of the 
Opposing armies when General Kuropatkin again resolved 
to assume the offensive with his right wing, with the inten- 
tion of rolling up the Japanese left, as at Sandepu, towards 
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the east. The operations were designed to commence on 
February 25, but Marshal Oyama had also determined upon 
an offensive to be directed against both wings of the Russian 
forces. The Fifth Army was accordingly set in motion from 
the south-east, and, coming in contact with the Russian 
Eastern Detachment on the 24th, had begun, after heavy 
fighting, to push it back in a north-westerly direction. 
Meanwhile the 2nd Division of the First Army, leaving the 
neighbourhood of Pen-hsi-hu (whither it had been marched 
from the rear of the left of that army) on the 23rd, struck 
east, and then turned upnorthon the 24th towards the Russian 
left, which rested on the Kau-tu Ling. These movements 
against his left caused General Kuropatkin to alter his plans, 
and he at once countermanded the order for his Second Army 
to attack on the 25th, and sent off the Ist Siberian Corps 
with half a Rifle Division from that army on the night of the 
24th to 25th to strengthen his left, which was still further to 
be reinforced by a division from the VIth Corps. General 
Linievitch was placed in command of the whole eastern 
wing, and General Rennenkampf again transferred to com- 
mand the Eastern Detachment. During February 25 the 
Fifth Army still continued its advance in two columns, 
driving hostile rear-guards before it, and the 2nd Division of 
the First Army slowly moved forward in two columns through 
difficult country towards the Russian left; whilst the 12th 
Division, leaving its trenches in the neighbourhood of 
Bianyupusa under one brigade, proceeded north-east to 
come up on the left of the 2nd Division. 

During the 26th the advance of the Fifth Army continued, 
though opposed, and the right column of the 2nd Division 
reached the Sekorei Pass, to find it held by the Russians ; 
the 12th Division occupied positions on heights south of the 
Sha Ho facing the Russian entrenchments ; whilst the Guard 
Division from along its front opened an artillery duel with the 
enemy. Along the front of the Japanese Fourth and Second 
Armies all was still quiet. 

During the 27th strong Russian forces checked the advance 
of the Fifth Army, which only made a few miles, and the 
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right column of the 2nd Division, being threatened on its 
flank by the Russian troops under General Baumgarten, 
took up an entrenched positon south-west of the Sekorei 
Pass, where it remained undisturbed until March 5; its left 
column meanwhile pierced a salient of the Russian entrench- 
ments, which it occupied after severe fighting; but the 
12th Division contented itself with artillery-fire, whilst con- 
tinuous outpost skirmishes took place in front of the Guard 
Division. On their left the Fourth Army bombarded the 
Putiloff and Novgorod Hills with heavy guns. The Second 
Army remained passive, to avoid attracting the attention 
of the Russians to their right wing; but, behind, the Third 
Army set forth in four columns to work north between the 
Hun and Liao Rivers, and to envelop that flank, whilst the 
cavalry covered the left of this movement by marching up 
the right bank of the Liao River. The Russian cavalry of 
the Western Detachment, however, kept touch with the Third 
Army columns, and reported its approach. General Kuro- 
patkin nevertheless sent a brigade from the XVIth Corps, 
his main reserve, to reconnoitre along the road to Hsin-min- 
ting (situated on the Liao, some forty miles west-north-west 
of Mukden), owing to rumours of Japanese troops being seen 
in that town. That night (27th-28th) the XVIIth Corps 
attacked across the Sha Ho near the railway bridge, but 
were repulsed with great loss by the Japanese 6th Division. 

On the last day in February the Japanese First, Fourth, 
and Second Armies opened a heavy bombardment on the 
Russian lines, but with little result. The two columns of 
the Fifth Army away to the east persisted in their attacks, 
but made small progress. On the west the Japanese Third 
Army had continued its northerly march and outflanked the 
Russian line, the 9th Division facing the extreme Russian 
right about Si-fan-tai; whilst a Reserve Brigade, the 7th 
and the Ist Divisions, in the order named, extended in a 
north-westerly direction to the Liao Ho. General Kuro- 
patkin, now fully alive to the danger from the south-west, 
sent the remaining division of his available reserve from 
the XVIth Corps towards that flank, and ordered a division 
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from the Xth Corps to follow. The Ist Siberian Corps, 
which had been transferred to his left, had meanwhile 
reached & point some five miles north of the Kau-tu Ling on 
the 28th, when it received orders next day to march back 
to Mukden to form a new General Reserve. 

On March 1 the right column of the Fifth Army failed to 
make any ground, but the left succeeded in pushing the 
Russians back some three miles. 

The 3rd Brigade of the 2nd Division captured an advanced 
position of the IIrd Siberian Corps west of the Kau-tu 
Ling, whilst the 12th Division, to its left, retained its position 
on the high ground south of the Sha Ho facing the Russian 
trenches. Farther to the west the 2nd Brigade of the 
Guards captured Yan-sin-tun, on the south bank of the Sha 
Ho, and the lst Brigade pushed the Russians back at 
Fin-dia-pu. 

The Fourth Army maintained their artillery duel through- 
out the day. The 4th Division and the two Reserve 
Brigades of the Second Army watched their front, whilst the 
5th Division, after heavy fighting during the night of 
March | to 2, penetrated the Russian lines north of Hei-kon- 
tai-Sandepu. The 8th Division also attacked the position 
between the Hun Ho and Si-fan-tai, but made slow progress. 
The Third Army continued its right wheel, the columns 
closing up in view of the proximity of the Russian forces, 
and on the night of March 1 to 2 the 9th Division collided with 
the Western Detachment about Si-fan-tai when it was in 
the act of falling back. 

General Kuropatkin had determined to withdraw his 
extreme right wing, and during the night of March 1 to 2 the 
Rifle Corps and VIIIth Corps began their retirement, and 
the XVIIth and Ist Corps also were ordered to march with 
all available troops on Mukden. Aocordingly the XVIIth 
sent back three regiments, and the Ist Corps one regiment, 
which were converted into a newly-formed division, under 
General De Witt, for the disposal of the army com- 
mander. 

During March 2 the Japanese Fifth Army made no 
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progress. Of the First Army, the 3rd Brigade of the 
2nd Division stormed two redoubts east of the Kau-tu 
Ling, whilst the right and centre of the 12th Division 
crossed the Sha Ho, and captured several Russian positions. 
The Guard Division still remained south of the river. 

Meanwhile the Fourth Army, under instructions to prevent 
the enemy withdrawing forces from its front, made a series 
of attacks on the Russian lines, which were continued 
without much success throughout the night of March 2 to 3, 
and a detachment was sent to fill the gap between the First 
and Fourth Armies caused by its advance. 

The 4th Division and two Reserve Brigades of the Second 
Army maintained their positions, confining themselves to 
bombarding the Russian lines in front of them, whilst the 
5th and 8th Divisions joined in the great right wheel of the 
Third Army, but could make little progress until evening, 
owing to the stubborn resistance offered by the Russian rear- 
guards. The Third Army continued their advance now in a 
more easterly direction,and though the 9th Division, following 
the retiring enemy on the right bank of the Hun Ho, made 
but slow progress, the advance of the other divisions to the 
north was rapid; and by the evening of March 2 the 
Ist Division, Reserve Brigade, and 7th Division were nearly 
due west of Mukden, and only four or five miles distant from 
the line of redoubts and fortified villages prepared in that 
quarter. 

A counter-attack was delivered by the Russians at 5 p.m. 
in the direction of Sa-lin-pu by two divisions, but was 
repulsed by the Japanese Ist and 7th Divisions. Though 
unsuccessful, it had the effect of causing General Nogi to hold 
back the above portion of his army, on March 3, until the 
9th Division came up into line along the Hun Ho, and the 
left wing of the Second Army had arrived on its right. 
During the night of March 2 to 3 the Xth Corps evacuated 
ita trenches, leaving only a rear-guard there, and retired by 
an easterly route to come up on to the left of the VIIIth 
Corps. The Japanese 4th Division and two Reserve Brigades 
of the Second Army also took part in the great wheel of the 
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Third Army and remainder of the Second, and by the evening 
of March 3 these two armies, pivoted on the left of the Fourth, 
about Lin-chin-pu on the Sha Ho, were on a north and 
south line some fifteen miles in length facing eastwards. 
Elsewhere on the battle-field, along the centre and eastern 
flanks, the positions of the opposing forces remained practi- 
cally unchanged during March 3, though fighting was 
maintained along the entire front. 

The Russian 25th Division and General Shatilov’s 
Division again attacked the Ist and 7th Japanese Divisions 
about Sal-in-pu, but were repulsed with great slaughter, and 
the former retired in disorder behind the western Mukden 
defences. During the afternoon, also, the unfortunate 
Ist Siberian Army Corps, which had been marching and 
counter-marching for seven days without taking part in any 
action, reached Mukden with many stragglers, after fruitless 
wanderings of about ninety miles. 

It had been Marshal Oyama’s intention, under the 
impression that the Russians were retreating, to advance on 
Mukden Station, and to cut the line to the north with his 
Third Army on March 4, but it was found that the Russians 
were holding the western defences in strength, and that these 
extended much farther north than was assumed, due to the 
prolongation of the line in that direction by the Russian 25th 
Division and General De Witt’s newly-formed Reserve 
Division from the XVIIth and Ist Corps. General Nogi, 
therefore, received orders not to attack the entrenched 
position, but to move still farther north in order to envelop 
the Russian right wing; and the Second Army, which was 
reinforced by the 3rd Division from the General Reserve, 
was directed to reach farther to the left. Meanwhile the 
4th and parts of the 5th Division, south of the Hun Ho, con- 
tinued their attacks, and succeeded in pushing back portions 
of the Vth Siberian Corps, but the Mixed Rifle Corps and 
the VIIIth European Corps maintained their positions. The 
Japanese First, Fourth, and Fifth Armies were not seriously 
engaged throughout the 4th; but as the Fifth had been 
brought to a standstill, General Kuroki was ordered to assist 
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it with the First by advancing in a north-easterly direction 
on the 5th. 

General Kuropatkin had designed a great counter-attack 
for March 5 against the Japanese forces advancing towards 
Mukden from the west ; but the Japanese forestalled him by 
moving in the early morning with the 8th and main body of 
the 5th Divisions against that portion of the entrenched line 
extending from the Hun Ho to some three miles north of the 
river-bank. Although no marked impression was made on 
the Russian positions, yet General Kuropatkin decided to 
defer his attack. Meanwhile General Nogi was arranging 
for the readjustment of his divisions : the 9th Division on the 
southern flank was to march up behind the 7th, and come 
into the place of the Ist on the north flank, whilst the Ist 
moved still farther north. The gap between the 8th and 
7th Divisions thus created was to be filled by the 3rd from 
the General Reserve. As the 7th and 9th Divisions were 
closely facing the enemy, these movements had to be carried 
out during the night of the 5th to 6th, when they were 
accomplished without molestation. 

The Fourth Army ceased its attacks on Putiloff and 
Novgorod Hills, which were extremely strongly fortified, and 
directed its attention to preventing the Russians closing a gap 
of one and a half miles between the 3rd and 35th Divisions of 
the XVIIth Corps along the railway—from the bridge over 
the Sha Ho northwards. During the night of the 5th to 6tha 
Russian attack from the direction of the Novgorod knoll was 
beaten off. The First Army gained some ground about 
Bianyupusa, and captured a pass about five miles east of 
the Sekorei, which brought its right wing within some seven 
miles of the left column of the Fifth Army. 

At daybreak on March 6 General Kuropatkin prepared to 
deliver his counter-attack with the Ist Siberian Corps, and 
General De Witt’s and Shatilov’s Divisions, under the fire of 
160 guns. The infantry attack began at 11 a.m., when the 
Japanese Ist Division had already started north, and was 
not yet replaced by the 9th, which was approaching. But 
one battalion of the 7th Division helped to fill the gap, and 
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so resolutely maintained its position until the arrival of the 
9th that the Russians then desisted, and retired at 3 p.m. 
By the evening of March 6 the Japanese 7th, 9th, and Ist 
Divisions had advanced some miles to the north ; but else- 
where along the entire fronts of the opposing forces little of 
importance occurred. 

The order for the Third Army on the 7th was to advance 
against the Russian line of retreat about the Northern 
Tomb, which entailed another wheel to the right, to face 
south towards Mukden. The Ist Division succeeded in 
temporarily interrupting the railway and telegraph lines 
leading to the north from Mukden, and the 9th Division 
drove back General De Witt’s Division ; but the 7th Division 
met with no success against the Ist Siberian Corps and 
General Shatilov’s Division until these withdrew in the 
evening into line with the other troops pushed back. A 
Russian brigade also arrived about the same time at San- 
tai-tse village, and prolonged the Russian right to a point 
due north of Mukden. By the evening of the 7th the 
Japanese Third Army was in a line with its left some six 
miles north of Mukden, and extending along a front of some 
eight miles in a south-westerly direction to its right, beyond 
which there was a gap of three miles to the left flank of the 
3rd Division of the Second Army, about Yu-hung-tun. 

Here, during the early morning and throughout the day, 
some desperate fighting had taken place; and since it was 
our privilege to go over this portion of the battle-field, 
personally conducted by Captain Shiraishi, I propose here 
interpolating some details of the actions that took place 
round this locality. 

The village is a large collection of small houses, many of 
which are solidly built of burnt bricks, and surrounded by 
walls, whilst its long sides face east and west. To the north- 
east, and distant some 500 or 600 yards from the outer edge 
of the village, is some rising ground, on which the Russians 
had constructed a redoubt, and from this spot we had all 
the details of the fighting explained to us. Some 500 yards 
south-west of the village is a tiny hamlet of three or four 
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huts, with a small wall enclosing the group, which became 
known to the Japanese as “‘San-gen ”’ (Three Houses), whilst 
about 1,000 yards farther to the south was another Russian 
redoubt, all part of the western defences of Mukden, to 
which previous reference has been made. The country 
round is absolutely open level plain, over which the redoubts 
could bring a heavy cross-fire to bear, and the outer walls of 
the village, and the hamlet also, were held by Russian 
infantry. 

The task of attacking this strong position was entrusted 
to the 5th Brigade of the 3rd Division, under Major-General 
Nambo, of which two battalions of the 33rd Regiment were 
detailed to attack the hamlet, whilst two battalions of the 
6th Regiment moved against the southern end of the village. 
At 4 a.m. on March 7 the force advanced, and by 6 a.m. had 
driven out the two Russian companies holding the hamlet. 
By 7 a.m. the southern corner of Yu-hung-tun was occupied 
by the 6th Regiment, who, however, failed to drive the 
Russians from the northern portion of the village. The 
33rd Regiment was in the meantime greatly exposed to the 
fire from the southern redoubt, and its reserve battalion was 
therefore sent against it. It was unable to make any head- 
way, and was compelled to seek shelter in the hamlet with 
the remainder of the regiment. Here they with difficulty 
held out, although subjected to a heavy bombardment, and 
successfully beat off a Russian counter-attack. On more 
Russian reinforcements arriving, some fifty guns were 
brought to bear on the village and hamlet, and at 2 p.m. an 
attack was delivered in great force on the San-gen hamlet, 
the Japanese occupants of which were bayoneted, the few 
survivors of the 33rd Regiment joining their comrades of 
the 6th in the village. The 6th Regiment had also been 
joined by its 3rd Battalion, and a terrific struggle raged in 
the village, the belligerents, separated only by a narrow road 
running through it from east to west, making free use ot 
hand-grenades with deadly effect. 

This sanguinary conflict continued until sundown, when 
two battalions sent from Li-kuan-pu extricated the remnants 
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of the 5th Brigade from their desperate position under cover 
of darkness. Out of a total force of 5,500 Japanese employed 
in the attack on the village, only 1,300 returned unwounded. 
The 5th Brigade was then reinforced by infantry and heavy 
guns, and subjected the Three House hamlet and the village 
to a continuous bombardment throughout March 8 and 9 ; 
but it was not until the 10th that an officer’s patrol obtained 
entrance to the village, and found that the Russians were 
evacuating it, as part of the general retirement due to the 
Third Army, to the north, having outflanked the Russian 
right, thus threatening to cut off those Russian forces to the 
south from their line of retreat to the north of Mukden. 

We had much difficulty in riding round the western out- 
skirts of the village and hamlet, as the surroundings were 
inundated after the heavy rains, and after ploughing our 
way through oceans of mud, we decided to turn farther north, 
and follow the line of redoubts, of which three or four were 
still visible. All had been placed on commanding ground 
somewhat higher than the level of the adjacent country, 
which is flat and featureless, and we were thus able to 
obtain a fair view of the western battle-field from their 
parapets. At midday we lunched in a grove of trees, 
midst oak and mistletoe, at the foot of one of these redoubts, 
where the line of entrenchments swung to the east, and then 
continued past a prominent spur near the Hsin-min-ting 
road, on which a conspicuous pagoda is a remarkable land- 
mark for miles around. Thence we found our way to the 
woods of the Northern Tomb, which were glorious in their 
autumnal beauty, and riding through these lovely glades, 
emerged on the Russian line to the north of the ridge and 
woods about the village of San-tai-tse. This position was 
so strongly held that it defied all the efforts of the Japanese 
to break through for several days, thus successfully enabling 
the Russian forces to file away to the north under the pro- 
tection of this obstinately defended wing. Ultimately four 
battalions of the 7th Division of the Japanese Third Army 
dashed through the line on the night of March 9 to 10, and 
reached the grove of the Northern Tomb. Here they were 
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cut off by the Russians, but established themselves in the 
outer walled enclosure, and there succeeded in maintaining 
their position until the rest of the division forced the 
Russians to retreat north at 4 p.m. on the 10th. The 
7th Division remained here during the following night. 

To return now to the events occurring in other portions of 
the battle-field during March 7. The remainder of the 
Japanese Second Army, consisting of the other brigade of the 
3rd, the 8th, and 5th Divisions, were able to make but little 
headway against the Russian entrenchments. The Fourth 
Army, south of the Hun Ho, had succeeded by evening, after 
very obstinate fighting, in pushing back the Russian Second 
Army, holding the front between the Hun Ho and the Sha Ho, 
in an easterly direction ; but along the southern front little 
progress was made by the Reserve Brigade and 10th Division. 
Within the area of the First Army, an attack made by the 
Russians on the 2nd Brigade of the Guard Division was suc- 
cessfully repulsed, and the right column of the 2nd Division 
re-established communication with the left of the Fifth 
Army, which had also gained ground during the day. 

General Kuropatkin at 8 p.m. on the 7th gave the orders 
for the whole of the southern front to fall back to the line 
of the Hun Ho, and the retreat, commencing the same night, 
was maintained through the 8th. 

General Rennenkampf withdrew his eastern detachment 
in good order, and General Linievitch also carried out the re- 
tirement of the Russian First Army, in a northerly direction, 
without molestation, to the entrenched positions prepared 
on the north bank of the Hun Ho, east of Mukden, between 
Fulin and Fushun. The Russian Second Army, and that 
portion of the Third still south of the Hun Ho, who had 
suffered considerably during the recent fighting, abandoned 
a considerable number of vehicles; but as they were not 
pressed, they reached the river without difficulty, and 
crossed by the ice and numerous improvised bridges, leaving 
rear-guards in the fortified bridge-heads on the south bank 
of the river. 

The Japanese had for some days anticipated an early 
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retreat of the Russians, and though the above movements 
were clearly noticed on the evening of the 7th, they for the 
most part failed to take advantage of the opportunity 
afforded them of carrying out a vigorous pursuit. The Fifth 
Army apparently advanced a bare five miles during the 8th. 
General Kuroki appears to have gauged the importance of 
pushing forward to cut the enemy off between Fushun and 
Mukden, and issued orders that every division, regardless of 
loss, was to advance as rapidly as possible to the Hun Ho, 
ignoring small hostile detachments. But even his troops 
failed to pursue as rapidly as the enemy retreated, and by 
evening none of his divisions had reached the Hun Ho. 
As for the other Japanese armies, the Fourth made less 
than eight miles during the day, whilst the 4th Division and 
its two Reserve Brigades (all of which were handed back to 
the Second Army) were soon brought to a halt by the 
enemy’s entrenchments south of Mukden. 

The 5th Division. confronting the Russian lines north and 
south of the Hun Ho, gained ground during the day, but the 
8th and 3rd, farther north, were unable to make any head- 
way. The 3rd Division, as already stated, confined itself 
to an artillery duel with the enemy. The Japanese Third 
Army, to the north of, and facing, Mukden, received orders 
to push back the enemy at all costs, and cut the Russian line 
of retreat ; but so stubbornly was this line held that, though 
some progress was made and a few villages captured, the 
Russian front still interposed between them and their 
objective at nightfall, and this, by the arrival of reinforce- 
ments, had been prolonged on their right to the railway. 

That night General Kuropatkin decided to retire on Tieh- 
ling, and the commander of the [Vth Siberian Corps was 
ordered to collect forty-eight battalions from the IInd, IIIrd, 
and 1Vth Siberian Corps about Tawa, on the Mandarin road, 
some seven miles north of Mukden, to cover the retreat. 

Marshal Oyama had realized that little good was likely to 
result from the Third Army attacking in a south-easterly 
direction. He therefore ordered it to change its front to 
one parallel with the Mandarin road, and to endeavour to 
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envelop this Russian wing farther to the north ; but every- 
where along the western front, extending from the Hun Ho 
to north of Yu-hung-tun, and thence north-east to the 
railway, a distance of over twenty-one miles, the Russians 
successfully held the Japanese off, and kept open their line 
of retreat on Tieh-ling. 

As troops were withdrawn from the Russian lst Army to 
form the necessary rear-guard, little resistance was offered 
to the advance of the Japanese Fourth, First, and Fifth 
Armies, moving north along the southern front. The Fourth 
Army reached the Hun Ho south and south-east of Mukden. 
The majority of the Guard and 12th Divisions of the First 
Army crossed the river, and occupied parts of the evacuated 
Russian trenches along the northern heights, a few miles to 
the east of the Eastern Tomb of the Emperor ; whilst the 
2nd Division, on the right, reached the river in the neighbour- 
hood of Fushun, where the left column of the Fifth Army 
also arrived that evening. 

Meanwhile the Russians had moved all their baggage and 
trains round Mukden in a northerly direction, the hospitals 
had been sent off by rail, and the rolling-stock also taken 
farther up the line. 

During March 10 the retreat was continued by the garri- 
sons of the bridge-heads south and south-east of the town 
withdrawing first, followed by those holding the positions 
south-west and west of the town. For the success of their 
retreat it was essential that the Japanese to the north should 
be kept at bay, and the Japanese Fourth Army checked in 
its pursuit east of Mukden. To go into the complicated 
details of the retirement is beyond the scope of this narrative, 
but it may be stated that the Russians on the whole accom- 
plished the former portion of their task fairly successfully ; 
but the 6th Division of the Fourth Army, having stormed 
the redoubts south-east of Mukden during the night of 
March 9 to 10, pursued in the dark, captured sixteen guns 
north-east of Mukden, and from the position they held on 
the heights thereabouts were able, on the afternoon of the 
10th, to inflict heavy loss by artillery and machine-gun fire 
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on strong Russian columns emerging from the town. The 
Russians were dispersed with a loss of 5,000 killed and 
12,000 prisoners. The 10th Division of the Fourth and the 
Guard Division of the First Army advanced a considerable 
distance in a north-westerly direction, in spite of the difficult 
nature of the country and the obstinate resistance of 
Russian rear-guards ; whilst the 12th and 2nd Divisions were 
hotly engaged, just north of the Hun Ho, against strongly- 
held positions about Fushun, and some five miles to the 
west of that village. Little progress was made until the 
positions were abandoned by the Russians in the afternoon, 
and these Japanese divisions bivouacked on the battle-field. 

The actual battle may be regarded as having terminated 
on March 10, though a few isolated detachments were 
captured the following day. The pursuit of the retreating 
Russians was entrusted on that day to the Fifth Army, the 
2nd and 12th Divisions of the First Army, who were still a 
long way east of Mukden, and to the Third Army, who 
were in touch with the fugitives. The victorious troops, 
however, were so fatigued that they advanced but slowly, 
and the Russians retreated practically unmolested. 

During this Titanic struggle, in which over 600,000 men 
were engaged for close on a fortnight, the losses were 
necessarily heavy. Those of the Russians were returned as 
96,500 ; of these, 72,500 were killed and wounded, 5,000 sick 
were abandoned, and some 19,000 prisoners and fifty-eight 
guns were captured. On the Japanese side the losses were 
reported as 41,000 officers and men. 

The Russians continued their retreat north to Harbin 
from Tieh-ling, which was occupied by the Japanese on the 
night of March 16 to 17. On March 19 Kai-yuan was reached, 
and a few days later the pursuit was stayed through utter 
exhaustion. General Kuropatkin was relieved of his 
supreme command on March 17, and was replaced by 
General Linievitch. Both armies took up _ defensive 
positions, and for some months, during which only small 
outpost affairs took place, were busily engaged in re- 
organizing and increasing their forces. It is estimated that 
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by the end of September the Russian Field Army would have 
reached a total of 600,000 men, whilst that of the Japanese 
would have numbered about 450,000 men. 

The Treaty of Portsmouth, however, signed on Sep- 
tember 5, 1905, brought to an end this great war, although 
at times it appeared as though negotiations would fall 
through, and the world was about to witness the most 
terrific battle of all ages, in which over a million of men were 
about to be engaged ! 

Having finished our day’s inspection of the battle-field 
about the Northern Tomb, we rode through the woods in the 
direction of Mukden, and spent a short time in looking over 
the buildings, which had not previously been seen by 
General Broadwood and Captain Heathcote. We then 
turned our steps towards the city, and proceeded as fast as 
our weary horses could carry us ; but as we had been some 
nine hours in the saddle, and the “ going ” most of the day 
had been of a heavy nature, the poor animals had about 
come to the end of their tether by the time we reached the 
hotel. 

Monday, September 28, was to be our last day at Mukden, 
and it had been our intention, after the promised visit by 
His Excellency the Viceroy, to pay an official call on the 
Japanese officers quartered here. Shortly after breakfast, 
however, one of the majors commanding a battalion arrived 
with Mr. Nishikawa to see General Broadwood, and in the 
course of conversation it transpired that the officers and 
troops were so busy just then that it would not be quite 
convenient if we called, but that if we presented the major 
with our cards, the officers would be pleased to consider 
themselves called upon by us. This we did, and later learnt 
that a party of German officers had but recently arrived at 
Mukden, in anofficial capacity, to be shown over the 
battle-fields. 

Scarcely had the commander of the battalion left when 
Mr. Tsu-ye-key, of the Chinese Foreign Office, arrived to say 
that the Viceroy would be coming shortly. By our time it 
was then only just after 9 a.m., and the return call had not 
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been expected until 10 a.m.; but Mr. Harry Fuchs was 
instructed to get everything in readiness at once for His 
Excellency’s reception, whilst Mr. Tsu-ye-key told us of his 
experiences at Yale and in America between the years 1874 
and 1882. He had also travelled largely in Europe, and had 
been to England several times, as well as to Germany and 
other Continental countries, so proved a most interesting 
visitor. 

Before 9.30 a.m. a cavalcade of horsemen trotted up the 
narrow lane leading to the hotel entrance, at which presently 
the Viceroy’s carriage drew up. General Broadwood 
received His Excellency as he descended from it, and con- 
ducted him into our modest sitting-room, where Mr. Tsu- 
ye-key interpreted during the conversation that followed, 
while champagne was handed round. His Excellency was 
extremely affable and friendly, and before leaving rose in 
his seat and drank our healths, wishing us a pleasant 
journey, and expressed the hope that he might meet us again 
some day on our next visit to Manchuria. He then drove 
off, and Mr. Tsu-ye-key remained a little longer until the 
lane had been emptied of the various horsemen and entourage 
of the Viceroy, when he also entered his carriage and took 
his departure. 

Until quite recently the three provinces of Manchuria had 
each been governed by a separate Tartar General, but by a 
decree issued in April, 1907, these three provinces were 
placed under a Chinese Viceroy, with a Governor in each 
province. All the new posts in the Government of Man- 
churia had been entrusted to Chinese officials instead of 
Manchu, in order to remove racial distinctions, and most of 
these gentlemen owed their advancement to the influence of 
Mr. Yuan-shi-kai. His sudden removal from office in 
Pekin at the beginning of 1909, shortly after the Regency 
had been appointed, on the death of the late Emperor 
in November, 1908, will be within the memory of the 
reader, for it created no little stir at the time, as he was 
regarded by all Europeans as one of the ablest and most 
progressive men in China. 
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After Mr. Siu-shi-chang’s departure, we were free to do 
some shopping before proceeding to a most pleasant lunch 
with Mr. Willis and Mr. Watson at the latter’s residence. 
We had to leave shortly after, as we were due to visit some 
other educational establishments in the afternoon, and on 
our arrival at our hotel found Mr. Lu already there with 
horses for our use, and the familiar complement of outriders 
who were to conduct us in and about the city. The whole 
afternoon was devoted to inspecting some _ half-dozen 
institutions, commencing with the Girls’ Normal School. 
Here there were some eighty Chinese girls, mostly grown up, 
and ranging from eighteen to about twenty-five years of 
age, who were being trained as teachers by Japanese and 
their own instructors. The majority of the young women 
were simply attired in long pale blue cloth gowns and loose 
straight-cut trousers, their hair being coiled up on their 
heads, with heavy fringes arranged over the forehead. In 
connection with this school was a branch department for 
younger girls of twelve and upwards, of whom there were 
about 120 receiving a general education. The course in 
the Normal School is a three-year one, and the scholars 
appeared to be bright and very much in earnest, and, in 
addition to ordinary school subjects, were taught music and 
singing. We listened to one of their music lessons for some 
time, whilst the girls stood and chanted in chorus from 
hieroglyphics placed upon a blackboard, which apparently 
stood for a “doh, ray, me,” etc. The volume of sound 
emitted by these lasses left little to be desired in that respect, 
but one’s Western notions as to the timbre of a really beautiful 
voice perhaps caused one to be less appreciative of their 
endeavours than would have been the case had one entered 
the class-room with a perfectly open mind as to what was 
musical and what was not. Nevertheless, one could not 
avoid being greatly struck by the fact that here, in conserva- 
tive China, education was being freely offered to, and eagerly 
sought after by, the female part of the population as well 
as the male, and there is a good deal of truth in the remark 
made to me by Mr. Nishikawa as we rode away, when he 
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observed, after an interval of silence: “‘I think those girls 
will make China.” 

We next paid a visit to the Young Men’s Normal School 
for students of from twenty to twenty-eight years of age, 
where they were also undergoing a three years’ preparation 
prior to issuing forth as qualified teachers. Their instructors, 
with few exceptions, were Chinese, of whom sixteen pro- 
fessors were engaged in instructing some 300 students in 
history, geography, Chinese classics, and foreign languages— 
chiefly Japanese and English. 

Our next place of call was the Royal School for sons of 
Manchus—the nobility. There were some 200 boys here, 
of high lineage, ranging in age from about eight to twenty, 
attired in a special uniform of blue, with black braid facings. 
These aristocratic youths were comfortably housed in a 
fine new building but recently opened, where they receive a 
good sound general education to fit them for the parts they 
may be called upon to play in life when occupying, possibly, 
in many cases, positions of considerable responsibility. 

From here we rode on to the Industrial School for young 
men of sixteen to twenty-five years of age. Some 160 
students were there busily engaged in studying physics, 
chemistry, mathematics, and other branches of science ; 
but it was not made quite clear to us what the different 
details of the instruction were, and for how long the courses 
lasted, nor what was the ultimate destination of the 
scholars. 

The Language School was our next halting-place, and 
here a large number of students are being taught English 
and Japanese chiefly, though a few also study Russian. 
Some of the young men spoke English quite well, and, 
devoid of all shyness, freely conversed with us quite intel- 
ligibly in our own tongue whilst we were watching the lads 
playing an indiscriminate game of football—all against all— 
in the open space of ground adjoining the building. 

We had by this time ridden over a considerable portion of 
the city, passing from one scholastic institution to another, 
so brought our afternoon’s peregrinations to a close at the 
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Law College, where some 160 students are engaged in the 
study of law, finance, and other kindred subjects, under the 
tuition of four Japanese and eight Chinese professors. It 
was late when we arrived, and work for the day had ceased 
in the lecture-halls, so we were only able to make a cursory 
inspection of the surroundings of the students, who are 
located in a large building originally intended to serve as a 
first-class Chinese hotel near the West Gate of the city, and 
which had been taken over by the Government for the 
purpose to which it was now put. 

It will be clear from what has already been briefly narrated 
that the educational movement is being advanced with great 
earnestness in Mukden, and we were informed by Mr. Lu 
that there were no less than 200 different schools already 
established throughout the city. It was hoped that when 
the finances had assumed a more satisfactory condition 
suitable buildings would be furnished, in order the more 
actively to promote the education of the people. The late 
Chancellor, Mr. Tong-shao-yi, was, from all accounts, largely 
instrumental in the prominent position taken by Mukden 
in this matter, for, being a strong man with very advanced 
ideas on the subject of education, he was able to carry 
through his projects, and thus had succeeded, before he 
left, in laying the foundations of the educational structure 
on which the present system is built. If progress in this 
direction is maintained in the future as it has been in the 
past, and as it gave every promise of doing, Mukden will not 
be for long one whit behind the more favourably situated 
great cities of the Chinese Empire in the matter of civilization 
and general intelligence. 

On our return to the hotel we spent our last night in the 
Manchu capital quietly, for an early start was to be made 
on our further journey to the Ya-lu next morning. During 
the afternoon Captain Wheeler of the Indian Army had 
arrived at the Manchuria Hotel from Japan, and was about 
to see something of the battle-fields en route to Pekin. We 
all dined together that night, our numbers at table being 
augmented, as usual, by the presence of Mr. Harry Fuchs and 
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his brother-in-law, who invariably took their meals with us, 
and filled us with information on divers subjects connected 
with Manchuria, the Chinese, Japanese, Russians, and 
various other denizens of the Far East. In every way they 
had done all that was possible to make our sojourn with 
them comfortable. Their charges were exceedingly 
moderate; they were always most willing to meet our 
wishes in all respects, and never failed to be civil and 
instructive—according to their lights. It was their intention 
to enlarge their present premises in the near future in order 
to attract more visitors, and should my lot ever be cast in 
Mukden again, I would unhesitatingly avail myself of 
knowledge gained by previous experience, and seek the 
homely shelter of the hostelry kept by our friend Mr. Harry 
Fuchs. 


— eee 


CHAPTER VIII 
FROM MUKDEN TO THE YA-LU BY THE MOTIEN LING 


WE were roused early on the morning of September 29 in 
order to catch the narrow-gauge train which runs on a 24-foot 
track from Mukden to Antung, and leaves Mukden Station 
daily at 7 a.m. Breakfast was ordered at 5.45 a.m., but 
some time before that hour the attentive Mr. Lu had arrived 
with the viceregal carriage, in which we were to drive to 
the station. It was pretty cold when we left the hotel, and 
on arrival at the station we found the baby train, with its 
miniature Baldwin engine and diminutive carriages, already 
drawn up ready to start off on its journey through the hills. 
Mr. Nishikawa and a Japanese major were there awaiting us, 
and had arranged for a reserved carriage to be placed at the 
disposal of General Broadwood ; and when the four of us 
had distributed ourselves, with our light baggage, on the most 
economical principles, there was very little spare space to 
boast about, although the compartment was normally in- 
tended for eight passengers. 

After final adieux to all our Chinese and Japanese friends 
assembled on the platform to bid us farewell, the train 
moved out of the station at the appointed time, and 
travelled in a south-easterly direction, for the first two hours 
or so, over the plains, passing quite close to the Putiloff and 
Novgorod knolls previously visited by us. Soon after we 
entered the outlying hills of the mountainous region, and 
before long found ourselves surrounded by fine bluffs and 
precipices, midst which the tiny railway winds its sinuous 
course, at an average speed of from ten to twelve miles an 
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hour. Several fair-sized streams were crossed, and the 
grades steepened as we plunged into the hills and followed 
the narrow valleys, the sides of which were gorgeous in their 
autumn plumage. Here and there little villages were passed, 
nestling at their feet on the banks of the streams ; whilst every 
available plot of arable ground was cultivated with kaoliang 
and a small, fine species of millet, known in the Sudan as 
* sorgham.” 

At about 11.30 a.m. we reached Pen-hsi-hu, on the Tai-tzu 
River, to which I have made frequent reference when dealing 
with the operations of the Japanese First Army. Pen-hsi- 
hu is a village of considerable size, situated at the bottom 
of a deep valley enclosed by lofty hills, some of the slopes of 
which are reported to be rich in coal, and were being mined 
at the time of our visit. 

Shortly after leaving the station we crossed the river by 
a bridge of some length, and at the next station the train 
was divided into two parts, in order to negotiate the steep 
gradients curling up the sides of the high ridge which sepa- 
rates the valley of the Tai-tzu from that of the Hsi Ho. The 
ascent is made by grades as steep in parts as 1 in 30, and 
the track has of necessity to follow a most circuitous course, 
in order to avoid tunnelling. Arrived at the summit, the 
view is magnificent, but the little train does not linger 
before plunging down the equally steep descent on the far 
side into the valley of the Hsi Ho, where the river is crossed 
shortly before reaching Chiao-tou Station. Here the 
scenery is very fine, the river cutting its way through a- 
narrow defile, with lofty, precipitous cliffs along its northern 
bank. 

As we had a halt of an hour here before the reunited train 
could proceed on its southerly journey, we took the oppor- 
tunity of ascending a long, low spur immediately to the 
south of the station, to obtain a rapid glance over the battle- 
field of July 19, 1904. The Russians, with a force of seven 
battalions, a Cossack regiment, and some forty guns, had 
their left and centre on this spur, which runs out eastwards 
towards the junction of another stream flowing from the 
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direction of Sai-ma-chi (to the east) into the Hsi Ho at this 
point. The position had been entrenched, and good com- 
munications provided to the rear, at the time it was attacked 
by the 12th Division of the Japanese First Army. A 
premature engagement was brought on by the impetuosity 
of the advanced guard commander on the afternoon of the 
18th, in which his battalion lost heavily, and he was forced 
to retire to the shelter of a ditch near the village of Chiao-tou. 
During the night, however, the remainder of the division 
came up, and on the 19th the Russian right was turned, and 
the position carried, with a loss to the Japanese of over 
500 men, that of the Russians exceeding 350. The line 
of the Russian entrenchments is clearly visible to this day, 
and on the easterly end of the spur overlooking the river 
below—which turns sharp from a northerly direction to a 
westerly one hereabouts—the Japanese have placed three 
captured Russian ammunition-waggons and a stone obelisk 
to commemorate their success. 

Until nearly dark the train pursued its way up the lovely 
valley of the Hsi River to near its source. The scenery was 
everywhere beautiful, and in places grand, where precipitous 
rocky crags and gigantic castle-like bluffs rose sheer out of 
the river, forming veritable gorges, the gloom in which the 
afternoon sun was powerless to dispel. Where the slopes 
were less rugged, and therefore more luxuriantly clothed in 
vegetation, the gorgeous autumnal tints of every shade of 
green, yellow, brown, and crimson added a charm to the 
scene that is almost indescribable. Rarely had my eyes until 
then feasted on such a unique display of Nature’s colours ; 
and as hour after hour passed whilst we traversed this 
beautiful valley, crossing at short intervals from one bank of 
the stream to the other during its tortuous course through 
the hills, one gazed in rapt admiration at the lovely pano- 
rama being unfolded. 

The Hsi Ho flows in a series of rapids except for the 
smoother reaches caused by the damming-up of the stream 
at frequent intervals. Here only narrow channels are left, 
through which the held-up waters rush with great force, and 
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supply the motive-power to work the numerous little mills 
with which the river-banks are studded. In places the 
stream, overtopping these dams, forms delightful little cas- 
cades or miniature waterfalls of singular beauty. The 
Hsi Ho is seldom more than 60 to 70 yards wide, is shallow, 
and so serpentine in its course that the railway crosses it 
certainly not less than twenty-five to thirty times by sub- 
stantial wooden-frame bridges. Many small tributary 
streams are also crossed, whilst every now and again the 
valley widens where joined by one or other of these ; and 
as one approaches the summit of the water-parting whence it 
takes its rise the valley opens out into a large fan-shaped catch- 
ment area. Villages are numerous in this little valley, and the 
fertile margins of the stream are cultivated right up to the foot 
of the hills in most places, cotton being also grown, in addi- 
tion to the usual cereals, in its lower reaches about Chiao-tou. 
It is not uncommon, either, to see patches of cultivation 
high up on the hill-sides, where the slopes are so steep that 
one wonders how the ground could ever have been ploughed, 
and how, indeed, the crops are to be removed when cut. 
There is little, however, that can be taught these Chinese 
peasants in the matter of agriculture, and they possess the 
faculty of wooing from the generous soil a return of several 
hundredfold for that which they sow, according to the 
nature of the seed planted. 

From the divide we made a rapid descent to Tso-ho-ko, 
the resting-place for the night, as no trains run on this toy 
railway after dark, and the traveller is forced to break his 
journey at this point. In truth, it was dark by the time 
we reached our destination, for it was after 6 p.m., and we 
at once betook ourselves to the little Japanese inn near the 
station, where, after a most refreshing hot bath, we were 
provided with a substantial dinner, of which we were in 
considerable need. We were fortunate enough to each ob- 
tain a room to ourselves, and our beds—consisting of thickly 
padded quilts, known as futon, laid on the floor, with others 
to place over one—were soon after dinner prepared for our 
reception. 
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It had been decided that we should spend the following 
- day in paying a visit to the Motien Ling; and on reaching 
Lien-shan-kuan Station (shortly before Tso-ho-ko), we had 
been met by a Japanese officer, who suggested that our best 
way of seeing the battle-field was to rail back the following 
morning from Tso-ho-ko to Lien-shan-kuan, and that he 
would there provide us with horses, and take us out to the 
Pass, and show us over the scene of the fighting. Accord- 
ingly, we were all called at 5 a.m., breakfasted half an hour 
later, and caught the 6.10 train proceeding north. At the 
station we met Mr. Webster, the missionary, on his way 
back to Mukden from Antung, and he travelled with us in 
our reserved carriage as far as Lien-shan-kuan, some twelve 
miles distant from T'so-ho-ko by rail. Lieutenant Takamura 
was at the station awaiting our arrival, and immediately 
conducted us to his house in the barracks close by, where 
he kindly provided light refreshment for us before setting 
out for the Motien Ling. 

The Pass lies some eight miles to the west of the village 
of Lien-shan-kuan, and is reached by following one of the 
- tributaries of the Hsi Ho up a narrow valley enclosed by high 
hills. The slopes are for the most part thickly wooded, 
and we appeared to have hit off the exact time when the 
foliage had assumed its most beautiful colouring of gold, 
crimson (maple-leaves), bronze, and copper hues, the pre- 
vailing effect of which in the morning sunshine was one of 
living gold. We crossed and recrossed the stream at short 
intervals as we wended our way up the valley, and when 
about half-way to the foot of the Pass, the sky became over- 
cast, and a smart shower of rain compelled us to take shelter 
for a time in a small Chinese village, several of which exist 
in the valley, surrounded by willows and areas of oultiva- 
tion. 

We were received in a most friendly manner by the occu- 
pants, after we had entered the courtyard leading to a fairly 
large house, and were provided with shelter for our ponies 
in the sheds against the enclosure walls. Our animals being 
arranged for, they next invited us into the house, which 
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seemingly accommodated about four families. It was the 
first time I had seen a Chinaman at home, and the glimpse 
of their manner of living was far from uninteresting. The 
doorway by which we entered led to the kitchen, on each 
side of which were the combined living and sleeping apart- 
ments. A central passage-way ran the length of these, 
on either side of which were raised platforms, some 18 inches 
to 2 feet above the level of the floor, and from 7 to 8 feet 
in width. Matting was placed over the top, which forms 
the resting-place for the inmates when they sleep at night. 
These platforms (or kangs, as they are called) are made 
of mud built over tiles, which are so arranged as to provide 
a, continuous flue or channel at ground-level (passing up and 
down the width of the platform), through which the hot air 
from the kitchen fire is conveyed under the whole length 
of the platform, and then out at the other end of the 
building. In this manner the kang is thoroughly warmed, 
and serves as a most cosy retiring-place, on which the in- 
mates can spread their bedding and sleep comfortably in 
the coldest of seasons. The apartments we entered were 
crammed with Indian corn and other food-stuffs, supported 
on lean-to platforms from the roof ; and at the far end of one 
of the rooms was a nice-looking young matron at work, and 
rocking her child to sleep at the same time, in a wooden box- 
like cradle suspended by rope from the ceiling rafters. Near 
by several other half-naked mites were huddled together in 
one corner of the kang, gathering warmth from each other 
and the tepid couch beneath them. Outside, in the court- 
yard, a diminutive blindfolded donkey was busily turning a 
primitive mill for grinding flour by walking miles in a circle 
of about 5 feet diameter whilst harnessed to the upper mill- 
stone by rope attached to sticks let into it. Nobody seemed 
to take much notice of the patient ass, and he appeared to be 
left pretty well alone to his own devices ; yet he was putting 
his best efforts into the irksome job before him, as though he 
expected shortly to reach his journey’s end, and to enjoy & 
good feed, once there. 

The rain-storm passing by, we pushed on again, and made a 
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fairly steep ascent from the actual foot of the Pass to its sum- 
mit, and thence viewed the scene of the action fought on July 
17, 1904. The occupation of the Motien Ling by the Japanese 
had been easily accomplished at the end of June, when the 
First Army moved forward from Feng-huang-cheng ; for on 
arrival at this important strategical point it was found that 
it and the passes to the east and west had been abandoned 
by the Russians, who had to furnish troops in the direction 
of Hai-cheng. On July 4 the Russians made an attempt 
to recapture the Pass, which was only held by the advanced 
troops of the Japanese 2nd Division, consisting of three 
companies. Favoured by darkness, a Russian battalion 
advanced against it, and engaged the Japanese in a hand- 
to-hand struggle, but were driven back on the arrival of 
two other Japanese companies. 

The second and more determined effort of the Russians 
to seize this important position was delivered on the morning 
of July 17 by eighteen and a half battalions, which were 
divided into four columns. The greater portion of the 
troops, consisting of fourteen and a half battalions and 
twelve mountain - guns, was directed against the Motien 
Ling and the Hsiao-kao Ling, from one to two miles to the 
north of it. Three other battalions were detailed to attack 
the Japanese right, some five miles to the north of Lien-shan- 
kuan ; and the fourth column, consisting of one battalion, 
was sent as a flank-guard to the Hsin-kai Ling, some three 
miles to the south of the Motien Ling. The Japanese out- 
posts were distributed over a front of about ten miles, holding 
the mountain passes to the west of Lien-shan-kuan, at which 
place the main body of the 2nd Division was concentrated. 

The Russians first feinted about the Hsin-kai Ling shortly 
after midnight of the 16th to 17th, but were driven back to 
near Tawan. The Japanese were not deceived, and when 
the main attack on the Motien Ling was delivered at 3 a.m., 
the position was already occupied by the Japanese 30th Regi- 
ment, with pickets at the Old and New Temples, and out- 
posts beyond again. These fell back before the Russian 
advance to the main position, which was held by one batta- 
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lion to the south of the road, another to the north, and one 
in reserve on the eastern side of the Pass. For some un- 
accountable reason, the Japanese appear at first to have 
neglected to occupy the highest point of the ridge through 
which the Pass leads—a lofty commanding position which 
dominates the spur below, along the eastern side of which 
the track falls in a northerly direction to the New Temple. 
The Russians attacked in an easterly direction through 
thick woods, against this spur, and, had the summit been 
occupied, they should have been subjected, as they issued 
from the woods, to a heavy flank as well as frontal fire, 
which might have had the result of seriously checking the 
advance. By 65 am., however, the Russian right had 
reached a point within 300 or 400 yards of the position, 
with left about the New Temple ; and it was not until then 
that the Japanese sent two companies up to the top of the 
hill, whilst another company was hurried forward to reinforce 
the centre, the available reserve being now reduced to one 
company. The Japanese, nevertheless, stubbornly main- 
tained their position, and, when threatened by a new danger, 
turned their guns in the direction of the Hsiao-kao Ling, 
where Russian troops were also now appearing, and brought 
their attack in that quarter to a standstill. Meanwhile 
Japanese troops were arriving from Lien-shan-kuan ; and at 
about 8 a.m., when dense Russian columns were seen ad- 
vancing up the valley between Rocky Hill and the Old 
Temple to reinforce their right, the Japanese strength had 
been increased to three regiments about the Pass. 

For another hour the action was maintained without any 
advantage to either side, when the Russians began to with- 
draw their troops from their left under cover of their right. 
The Japanese thereupon at once assumed the offensive, and 
seized the New Temple and part of the spur. The Russian 
retirement was conducted with extraordinary deliberation 
and coolness, covered by the fire from artillery which had 
hitherto taken no part in the action. 

The Russians met with no better success on the extreme 
right of the Japanese line, where they were also repulsed, 
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after heavy fighting, by parts of the 16th and 29th Regi- 
ments. All four columns, therefore, had been successfully 
beaten back, with a loss in killed and wounded to the 
Russians of over 1,000 officers and men, whilst that of the 
Japanese only amounted to little over 350. 

We rode over the position held by the Japanese at the 
summit of the Pass, and had their gun-pits and entrenchments 
pointed out to us, as also the line of the main Russian attack 
through thickly wooded country to the west of the spur. 
We then proceeded down the northern side of the Pass to 
the New Temple, now abandoned, as it was badly damaged 
by shell-fire, and was no longer safe. Immediately to the 
north of the Temple is a small knoll, on which the Japanese 
had erected a monument over the remains of those of their 
countrymen who fell during the above actions ; whilst close 
alongside is a small Russian cemetery, with rough wooden 
crosses erected over the graves. Thence we turned west by 
a rough track leading to the Old Temple and the Rocky Hill 
to the north-west of it, up which valley the main Russian 
forces had advanced to the attack, and were subjected to a 
heavy fire from the Japanese guns. 

The Old Temple is now utilized as a small school for 
Chinese boys ; and as it had come on to rain again heavily, 
we sought shelter within its precincts, and, with the approval 
of the usher or priest in charge of the school, made our mid- 
day meal here. The pupils, of whom there were some 
twenty fine, healthy, chubby-faced lads, crowded round us, 
and appeared to derive the keenest interest in watching us 
devour our modest lunches. They readily partook of the 
biscuits, chocolate, etc., offered them, which they ate with 
very pronounced exclamations of “‘ Hao !”’ which Lieutenant 
Takamura (who seemed a great favourite with them) ex- 
plained meant “‘ Good !” 

After lunch we started off again in the rain up to the 
summit of the Pass, and thence rode at a smart pace back 
to Lien-shan-kuan, where we arrived soon after 2 p.m. As 
the train on to Tso-ho-ko did not arrive from Mukden until 
nearly five, it was arranged that we should ride in, so we 
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gave our ponies a rest of about an hour and a feed, and 
continued our journey shortly before three. Our animals 
had already done some twenty miles over difficult country, 
80 we were asked to take them in quietly, and occupied 
some two hours in traversing the remaining eight miles or 
so by a hilly track back to our inn. 

-On the whole, I think this was quite the most interesting 
day we spent in our tour of the battle-fields, as one could see 
practically the entire area from the various points visited 
by us, and the surroundings were most beautiful, in spite 
of the inclemency of the weather, which was rather calcu- 
lated at times to damp one’s enthusiasm to some extent. 
In the great battles fought during the campaign the distances 
were so enormous, owing to the extensive fronts covered by 
the opposing forces, that it is only possible to see a fraction 
of these battle-fields in a limited period. And it must be 
remembered also that the ponies the Japanese were always 
good enough to place at our disposal are only located at 
certain centres along the railway where troops are stationed, 
and that these are constantly in use by the troopers to whom 
they are supplied by the Government. 

We left Tso-ho-ko on the morning of October 1 by the 
6.20 a.m. train bound for Antung, and were seen off from 
the station by several Japanese officers, who had come to 
pay their last respects to General Broadwood. There were 
already indications of the approaching winter season, for 
it was very cold and raw at that hour. Travelling steadily 
down the valley of the Tso Ho, we crossed the stream several 
times before reaching Chiao-mu-cheng Station. Here the 
train was again divided into two parts to negotiate the steep 
ascent over the ridge which separated this valley from 
another to the south. The track zigzags up the hill-sides 
on a grade of 1 in 30, two reversing stations being 
necessary for the railway to overcome this obstacle, and as 
we neared the summit there were four tracks beneath us 
which we had traversed in the ascent from the valley below. 
Passing through a deep rock-cutting at the col, we descended 
rapidly to Chi-kuan-shan, where we arrived soon after 
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eleven, and had to wait two hours there for the second part 
of the train, and for the passing of the one northward bound 
from Antung. 

The scenery traversed during the southern section of this 
railway, though still very fine and beautiful in parts, lacked 
the more pronounced charm of the northern part. The 
valleys became more open, and the hill-sides, whilst still 
rugged and precipitous in places, had not yet assumed, 
where clothed in thick foliage, the lovely delicate autumn 
colouring of those in the neighbourhood of the Motien 
Ling. Shortly after 2 p.m. we reached Feng-huang-cheng, 
a large village set in the midst of a broad, open, plain-like 
valley, richly cultivated, and enclosed by lofty hills. As 
the train drew up at the platform we were met by the 
commander of the Japanese battalion, whose headquarters 
are located here, with detachments distributed north and 
south between Pen-hsi-hu and Antung. He informed 
General Broadwood that he had already sent on instructions 
to Antung to have all arrangements made to enable us to 
visit the Ya-lu battle-field on the morrow. 

Continuing our journey after a short halt, we followed the 
course of divers valleys, crossing and recrossing several 
streams throughout the afternoon. We eventually reached 
one of the larger tributary streams of the Ya-lu, along whose 
banks we proceeded for the last two or three hours until 
shortly before arriving at our destination. It was quite 
dark by the time the train came to a standstill at Antung 
Station. Here we were met by a Japanese officer, who 
explained to General Broadwood his proposals for the 
morrow, after which we drove off in rickshaws to the 
Japanese hotel, situated at some distance from the station. 

Before proceeding with a description of our tour round the 
Ya-lu battle-field, it will add to the interest, it is thought, if a 
brief account is given of how the Japanese arrived at this 
point ready to measure swords for the first time with their 
formidable antagonists. War between the contending 
nations actually broke out on February 8, 1904, and the 
following night the Russian squadron in Port Arthur received 
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serious damage by the daring attempt of the Japanese to 
torpedo their battleships and block the narrow entrance to 
the harbour. 

On February 6 the Guard, 2nd, and 12th Divisions had 
received orders to mobilize, and it was decided that the 
first troops despatched should be landed at Chumulpo, on 
the western coast of Korea, about twenty-five miles west of 
the capital, Seoul, for north of that point the harbours were 
still ice-bound. The advanced troops, consisting of four 
battalions of the 12th Division, were safely landed on the 
9th, a Russian cruiser, which tried to molest the landing, 
being sunk by a Japanese squadron. Two battalions were 
at once sent on by rail to Seoul. By the 21st of the month 
the whole of the 12th Division had landed at Chumulpo, 
and two regiments of the 4th Division were also sent to 
Seoul and Fusan, whilst Gensan, on the east coast, was also 
occupied by the Japanese. On the same date Ping-yang, 
160 miles north of Seoul, was seized, and a Cossack patrol 
driven off. Communication-posts were established, and a 
few days later the Divisional Cavalry of the 12th Division 
reached Ping-yang, followed shortly by the leading infantry. 
On March 10 An-chu, fifty-five miles farther north, was 
entered, and by the end of the month the Guards and 
2nd Division had completed their disembarkation at 
Chinampo, some fifty miles west of Ping-yang. 

The Russians were not in sufficient force to interfere 
appreciably with the advance of the Japanese First Army 
through Korea, and General Kuroki now decided to push on 
his advanced guard beyond An-chu, as by the end of March 
supplies were being brought up by boat from Chinampo to 
that point. Utilizing the sea to the fullest extent for 
forming bases and depots, the army steadily advanced by 
the coast-road to Wi-chu, covered by a flank-guard moving 
by a more northerly route to Chang-song, fifty miles farther 
up the Ya-lu. By April 21 the whole army had been con- 
centrated on that river without practically any opposition 
being offered by the Russians. 

Having regard to the time required to get out troops from 
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Europe, the Russian strategy was necessarily based on the 
principle that for some months decisive actions were to be 
avoided, whilst every endeavour should be made to delay 
the advance of the Japanese forces, in order to gain time for 
mobilization. 

When General Kuroki arrived at Wi-chu with the Japanese 
First Army, which numbered in total strength 40,866 men 
and 128 guns, the Russian forces collected to oppose its 
advance amounted to some 16,000 bayonets, 3,000 sabres 
and mounted scouts, and sixty-two guns, under command of 
Lieutenant-General Zasulich. That General received orders 
from General Kuropatkin that his duty was to delay the 
crossing of the Ya-lu by the Japanese, and that he was not 
to allow himself to be involved in an unequal combat, but 
to retire slowly, keeping in close touch with the enemy. 
The position taken up by Lieutenant-General Zasulich 
extended from a point some four miles to the west of Antung, 
through Chiu-lien-cheng, and then north along the western 
hills of the Ai Ho Valley to a westerly bend in that river 
about Ching-kou. 

The morning after our arrival at Antung we made an 
early start from the hotel, accompanied by a Japanese officer 
and four mounted orderlies, to inspect as much of the 
battle-field as the limited time at our disposal permitted. 
We rode straight through the town in a north-easterly 
direction, crossing several channels of tributary streams by 
wooden bridges, before we emerged from the outskirts of 
the town, and reached the open country beyond. Con- 
tinuing in the same direction along a well-defined cart-track, 
we crossed several other streams, including the Ha-ma-tang 
River, but saw little of the Ya-lu itself until we had ridden 
some five or six miles, after which we proceeded on its bank 
to the village of Chiu-lien-cheng, distant about seven or 
eight miles from the hotel. Here we ascended a prominent 
spur immediately overlooking the village, and jutting out 
in a southerly direction towards the river, one channel of the 
Ai Ho flowing at its foot. 

The view from this elevated ground, which formed the 
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centre of the Russian position, is a magnificent one, and a 
great extent of the battle-field and the movements of the 
opposing forces can be traced from this point. The spur is 
situated practically at the junction of the Ai and Ya-lu 
Rivers, the valley of the former being about two miles wide 
at its mouth, as the hills on its left bank recede from the 
main channel several miles upstream and terminate in a 
conspicuous double-peaked rocky promontory, pushed out 
from the main range in a westerly direction. This feature, 
known as Tiger Hill, rises to a height of about 500 feet above 
the river-bed, and has every appearance of being an isolated 
hill, though it is in reality connected by a low neck with the 
main range. The actual stream is perhaps 90 to 100 yards 
in width, and shallow, and flows close to the foot of the 
western hills enclosing the valley, the intervening space 
across to the eastern hills and Tiger Hill being quite flat 
and open. The main valley of the Ya-lu hereabouts is three 
to four miles wide, and looking across this flat sandy expanse 
in an easterly direction, the walled city of Wi-chu is faintly 
discernible on the far bank, with a background of distant 
lofty hills beyond. The river cuts its way through this 
plain by several channels, and the large islands of Kintei, 
Oseki, Kyuri, and Chukodai, all of which were utilized by 
the Japanese in forcing the passage, have been thus created. 
An extensive view to the south down the course of the 
various channels to the shipping about Antung is also 
obtainable. In a northerly direction one’s range of vision 
is greatly restricted by the barrier of high hills, whence spurs 
radiate south, east, and north, and terminate in knolls 150 to 
200 feet high, dropping steeply to the valley below. Along 
the lower slopes of these the Russians had placed their 
infantry entrenchments, sweeping the plain of the Ai Ho 
Valley ; but these were so ill-concealed, as also were their 
artillery positions, that they were visible to the naked eye at 
a considerable distance. Lateral communications were un- 
provided, and the line of retreat was confined to the single 
road leading to Feng-huang-cheng, and a track that was 
not used. 
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The position covered a front of some twelve miles, and 
its chief strength lay in the fine field of fire it possessed and 
the obstacle presented by the river, since the Ya-lu flows in 
two main streams, 230 and 380 yards in width respectively, 
both of which are unfordable. For its defence General 
Zasulich had placed some 3,000 men and eight guns at 
Antung, about 5,500 men and sixteen guns at Chiu-lien-cheng, 
a similar force in reserve north of Antung, and detachments 
of cavalry, artillery, and infantry out on both flanks. 

Soon after reaching the Ya-lu the Japanese obtained very 
exact information of the strength and dispositions of the 
Russian forces, whilst every means was employed by them 
to deceive the Russians as to the point at which they 
intended to cross the river, by demonstrating with gunboats 
about Antung, and other subterfuges. During the night of 
April 25 to 26 Kyuri and Kintei Islands were occupied, and 
the Russians withdrew from Tiger Hill, although they still 
retained Chukodai village, some 3,000 yards east of Chiu-lien- 
cheng. During the next two days various bridges were 
thrown over to these islands from the eastern bank in the 
vicinity of Wi-chu, and General Kuroki issued orders for the 
attack to take place on May 1. The 12th Division were to 
cross about Suikuchin, some eight miles upstream of Wi-chu, 
on the night of the 29th, and, marching south-east toward 
the Ai Ho, were to cover the passage of the other troops, 
whilst the 2nd Division were to line up on Chukodai by dawn 
of May 1 by crossing from Kyuri to that island, and passing 
north of Tiger Hill. They were to be followed by the Guard 
Division, who were to fill the gap between the 2nd and 
12th Divisions. Some twenty 12-cm. howitzers were to 
take up a position on Kintei Island, with a battalion as 
escort, whilst the reserve of four battalions and five 
squadrons were to assemble on Kyuri Island. 

On the evening of the 29th the Russians reoccupied Tiger 
Hill, and prevented bridging operations in its vicinity, but 
were driven off the following morning by artillery fire. 
Meanwhile the 12th Division had successfully constructed 
their bridge and crossed in the face of opposition, and, 
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reaching the right bank of the Ya-lu, advanced in three 
columns towards the Ai Ho, whereupon the Russians fell 
back across that river. Tiger Hill was at once occupied by 
a battalion of the Guards, and several more bridges to the 
north bank of the Ya-lu were completed before evening. 
During the night of April 30 to May 1 three batteries of the 
2nd Division were floated down on pontoon rafts to Chukodai 
Island, and there entrenched themselves ; whilst by day- 
break on May 1 the 2nd Division had also entrenched itself 
within 2,000 yards of the Russian line, and the Guard 
Division were in position between them and the 12th 
Division. 

Lieutenant-General Zasulich appears, in spite of all these 
Japanese preparations, to have clung to the belief that they 
would land an army on his right—deceived by naval feints 
near the mouth of the Ya-lu—and ordered Major-General 
Kashtalinski to maintain his ground about Chiu-lien-cheng, 
with his seven battalions and sixteen guns distributed over 
a front of about six miles. No reinforcements were furnished 
from the large reserve about Antung, and this small force 
was destined to attempt to keep at bay three Japanese 
divisions. 

At daybreak on May | the valley between the opposing 
forces was enveloped in a thick fog. By 6 a.m. it had lifted 
sufficiently for the Japanese batteries to open fire. The 
Russian guns which replied were immediately silenced, and 
at 7 a.m. General Kuroki ordered a simultaneous advance 
of all three divisions. In face of a heavy fire and consider- 
able losses, the Ai Ho was crossed by the troops wading 
through breast-deep to the far bank, covered meanwhile by 
the fire of their artillery, who shelled the Russian trenches. 
The left of the 2nd Division suffered severely, and were 
temporarily checked, but the right pushed on, and forced 
the Russians from their entrenchments, a bayonet charge 
by the latter to cover the retreat being repulsed. The left 
now recovered themselves, and, advancing, threatened to 
envelop the Russian right, which was ordered to fall back to 
a selected position in rear. The Russian front was at the 
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same time penetrated north of Chiu-lien-cheng by the inner 
flanks of the 2nd and Guard Divisions, and six guns were 
captured by the Japanese. A general withdrawal of the 
whole of this section of the defence was then ordered to the 
position on the right bank of the Han-tu-ho-tzu stream to 
the west. 

Meanwhile, in the neighbourhood of Antung nothing had 
occurred, and the troops there, and the General Reserve, 
some three to four miles north of that town, had remained 
inactive, and taken no share in the battle on their left. 

Although the Japanese had captured the first Russian 
position by 9 a.m., they appear to have halted for some 
hours ; and General Zasulich, having joined General Kash- 
talinski at the seoond position, ordered a general retirement 
after having ascertained the position of affairs, and sent for 
two battalions and a battery from the General Reserve to 
assist in forming a rear-guard. General Kashtalinski ac- 
cordingly occupied the heights to the east of Ha-ma-tang to 
cover the retirement of the Antung force, and to avoid the 
necessity of the reinforcements being sent him through the 
gorge south-east of Ha-ma-tang. The left about Ching-kou 
was reinforced by a battalion and two guns at 11 a.m., and 
delayed the advance of the Japanese for some time before the 
retreat from that quarter was carried out in good order to 
the north of Ha-ma-tang. 

All this time the Japanese had made but little progress, 
whilst the advance of the 12th Division in a southerly direc- 
tion was extremely slow, owing to the difficult nature of the 
country and the fatigue of the men. The threat from the 
north endangering his left flank, however, caused General 
Kashtalinski, at 1.30 p.m., to order the retirement in a 
westerly direction north of Antung ; and, on this movement 
being detected, General Kuroki issued orders for the whole 
Japanese Army to advance and pursue at about 2 p.m. 

The Russian line of retreat led up a valley enclosed by 
rugged hills, and south-east of the village of Ha-ma-tang the 
defile narrows for about 1,000 yards, with a high ridge to the 
north, the eastern slopes of which fall steeply to the Han- 
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tu-ho-tzu stream ; and on the south side is a long rocky ridge 
about 150 feet above the level of the road. The reinforce- 
ments from the reserve had already passed through the 
gorge when they received orders to occupy the northern 
heights, and the battery, following the infantry, was ordered 
to return by Ha-ma-tang, as not likely to be of use in this 
difficult country. When the battery reached the northern 
end of the defile, it came under the fire of the 5th Company 
of the 24th Regiment of the Japanese 12th Division, which 
had reached the northerly extremity of the northern ridge. 
The waggons, which were leading, ran the gauntlet, but the 
guns lost several horses, and the battery commander decided 
to bring them into action to support the two battalions of 
the 11th Regiment, which were also engaged with the 
Japanese Company. The latter, however, obstinately held its 
ground, and other Japanese battalions of the Guards arriving, 
the Russians were forced to fall back to a line running from 
the southern portion of the ridge across the valley to the 
slopes on the other side. General Kashtalinski’s force 
arrived about the same time, and, in spite of opposition, 
gained the defile, and, debouching from the northern end, 
continued its march to the Feng-huang-cheng road. The 
rear-guard meanwhile was gradually being surrounded, and 
after a gallant and most obstinate resistance, they were 
forced to surrender, but not before their firm defence had 
enabled the remainder of the Russian forces to make good 
their esoape. Some 600 prisoners were taken, many of 
whom were wounded, and their total losses aggregated 
about 3,000 men in killed, wounded, and prisoners ; whilst 
twenty-one of their twenty-four guns used in this section fell 
into the hands of the Japanese, in addition to eight machine- 
guns. The Japanese losses amounted to 38 officers and 983 
men. 

There was no effort to pursue, and by the evening of the 
next day the Russians had safely gained, and were con- 
centrated at, Feng-huang-cheng. 

On leaving the Chiu-lien-cheng spur, we traversed some 
broken ground before we reached the Han-tu-ho-tzu stream, 
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which we followed to the point where it turns north along 
the base of the northern ridge, and then proceeded up the 
valley joining it from the west, and so entered the defile 
referred to above. Riding up the westerly slopes of the 
northern ridge to a small hamlet some distance up the hill- 
side, we there left our ponies with the orderlies, and made 
the steep ascent to the summit on foot. A fine panorama 
of the surrounding country is obtained from the highest 
point of the ridge, and from here one can picture all the 
details of the obstinate resistance of the Russian rear-guard, 
who, forced back to the ridge on the opposite side of the 
defile, there made their last stand before finally surrendering 
to greatly superior numbers when nearly surrounded. The 
eastern slopes of the ridge up which the Japanese had 
clambered from the Han-tu-ho-tzu Stream, several hundred 
feet below our elevated position, are so steep that one 
marvels at their ever being able to reach the summit at all, 
in the face of the opposition to which they were subjected 
by the Russian battalions holding it. 

The prospect was so fair that we rested here for some 
time after our stiff climb, and enjoyed the scenery, whilst 
making inroads into our “ bentos,”* which we had taken the 
precaution to have conveyed with us to the top. The 
western slopes are in parts covered with low scattered young 
oak-shrubs, and during our ascent we had observed numbers 
of huge green caterpillars feeding on these, and small baskets 
suspended from some of the branches, whilst to numerous 
twigs cocoons were adhering. The creatures proved to be the 
wild silkworm, which produce a coarse species of silk, and 
we had happened on a silk-rearing farm. The villagers 
apparently very carefully tend the caterpillars, which would 
seem to be conveyed to their feeding-grounds in baskets ; 
and large quantities of cocoons are shipped from Antung 
for commercial purposes. 

After finishing our lunch, we descended to our ponies, 
and set out across country for Antung by devious paths 


* Japanese lunch in small thin wooden boxes, provided at all inns and 
large railway-stations, together with chop-sticks, ~ 
Bt 
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through the hills, crossing numerous streams, some of which 
were of considerable width, and 2 to 2} feet deep in places. 
Eventually striking the main Feng-huang-cheng track, we 
followed that in close proximity to the existing railway-line 
back to Antung and our hotel. 

Here we parted with our escort and ponies, and set off on 
foot to the British Consulate to pay a call on Mr. Russell, 
our representative at Antung. His house is situated on the 
hill-slopes at the northern outskirts, and commands a fine 
view of the town below, and the shipping of the Ya-lu be- 
yond ; whilst the new town of Wi-chu, which has sprung up on 
the far bank, is also clearly visible over a forest of junk- 
masts. Mr. Russell kindly supplied us with tea, which was 
highly acceptable after our hot trudge in the afternoon sun, 
and during our conversation we learnt that there are very 
few Europeans located in Antung, the trade being chiefly 
in the hands of the Japanese—a large colony of whom are 
settled in a concession. In addition to the American 
Consul, such Europeans as live here—a bare round half-dozen 
in number—are connected officially with the port, either as 
consuls or postal and Customs officers. 

That it is anticipated Antung will develop greatly in the 
near future seems likely; for the Japanese have already 
prepared schemes for the conversion of the existing narrow- 
gauge line connecting it with Mukden into the normal one 
of 4 feet 84 inches, which will entail the construction of some 
half-dozen considerable tunnels, and, to some extent, a new 
alignment. The cost of this undertaking is certain to be 
heavy, for throughout its existing length of some 188 miles, 
the railway, as previously described, passes through a very 
mountainous region, and crosses numerous streams ; whilst 
a bridge over the Ya-lu, as is proposed, to connect 
it with the Korean system, will add greatly to the 
expenditure, which is estimated at about five millions 
sterling. Antung, however, seems destined to be the em- 
porium for the timber trade of the Far East. The value of 
the vast Ya-lu forests higher up the river is said to be almost 
incalculable, and a joint Japanese and Chinese company 
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has but recently been established for their exploitation. By 
the terms of the agreement the two Governments appointed 
officials to start the company, and, after a lapse of a year, 
when everything is in working order, merchants will be 
requested to undertake the business. The capital is fixed 
at 3,000,000 dollars, to be contributed in equal shares by the 
Chinese and Japanese Governments, and when the capital 
is transferred to a merchant association the whole of the 
above is to be withdrawn. The Ya-lu Forestry Company 
commenced operations at Antung shortly before we arrived 
there, but the results up to date are unknown to me. 

This was to be our last night in Manchuria, and as Mr. 
Nishikawa had to return without delay from Antung to 
Port Arthur, General Broadwood gave a little dinner in the 
Japanese hotel as a farewell to our excellent guide and inter- 
preter. We afterwards proceeded, in true Japanese fashion, 
to a tea-house near by, in order to listen to sweet music 
played by Geishas, and to admire their graceful dancing to 
the accompaniment of the national instrument, the samtsen. 
We had been assured by the head maid at the hotel that 
the establishment possessed real artistes in this line of 
business ; and as it was my first experience of the kind, I 
probably expected too much, and was accordingly doomed 
to disappointment, for the performance proved, in our esti- 
mation at least, an indifferent one, and we did not grace the 
habitation with our presence for long. On arrival at the 
house, we removed our boots, and were conducted to an 
upper chamber by the duenna of the institution, and here 
spread ourselves on cushions in a squatting attitude with 
legs crossed, whilst we were supplied with light refreshment 
and sake—the national beverage, distilled from rice. After 
a considerable interval, some four or five fairies trooped in 
armed with their musical instruments, consisting of elon- 
gated banjos and ivory strikers, and distributed themselves 
round the circle to engage us in conversation, and ply us 
with sake. The conversation, it need hardly be said, was 
conducted chiefly through the medium of our interpreter, 
so sweet nothings lost much in their transference. Then the 

11—2 
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band struck up, or, rather, several of the girls thumped on 
their samisens ; and after considerable discussion as to who 
was to open the ball, one slight little lass arose from her 
place, seemingly under protest, and, proceeding to the far 
end of the room, went through her performance, which con- 
sisted chiefly of quaint and not ungraceful poses, but very 
little actual dancing as we know it. Then followed a hiatus, 
none of the other charmers apparently being anxious to take 
the floor ; so we took our departure—after paying liberally 
for the entertainment. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE SORROWS OF A COVETED KINGDOM 


From the remotest times Korea has been subjected to the 
invasion of the foreigner, the most terrible of those earliest 
recorded consisting of a series of incursions by the Chinese, 
which ultimately resulted about a.p. 700 in the greater part 
of Korea being conquered, and submitting to the suzerainty 
of China. ; 

Korea was also invaded by Japan, according to Japanese 
tradition, about a.D. 202, when the Amazon Empress Jingu 
subdued the King of Shinra of the south-eastern part of the 
peninsula, and on the strength of this legend the Japanese 
claim to a suzerainty over Korea was not officially relin- 
quished until 1876. In course of time this led to hostility 
between China and Japan, and in the seventh century Japan 
assisted one of the small Korean states against China un- 
successfully. In the thirteenth century China and Korea 
were forced to aid the famous Mongol Emperor Kublai Khan 
when that monarch set out with a great armada to invade 
Japan, which met with precisely the same fate as that 
despatched by King Philip of Spain against England. In 
revenge for China’s participation in this expedition, for some 
three centuries Japanese pirates infested the coast of China. 
No place was safe from their daring raids, and the losses 
inflicted on the Chinese and their property during this 
period were immense. 

These were, however, the efforts of private adventurers, 
but towards the close of the fifteenth century the Emperor 
Hideyoshi, who had risen from a lowly state to the first 
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position in Japan, began to formulate gigantic schemes for 
the conquest of China. He proposed to the King of Korea a 
joint invasion of China, and this suggestion being rejected 
he decided to subdue Korea first as a stepping-stone to the 
greater project. With this object he is said to have landed 
150,000 men near Fusan, furnished with a goodly supply of 
firearms. The success of the enterprise was rapid, and in 
eighteen days the capital, Seoul, had fallen into the hands of 
the Japanese, for the Koreans were quite unprepared for 
war. Their King fled into Liao-tung to implore the assist- 
ance of China; but throe weeks later the Japanese had 
captured Ping-yang, the fall of this ancient capital of the 
kingdom spreading terror throughout Korea. Beyond this 
point the Japanese were unable to advance without the co- 
operation of their fleet lying at Fusan. It was ordered to 
sail round the western coast to the River Ta-tong to render 
assistance, but was attacked with great vigour by Korean 
seamen, and forced to return. A small army sent by the 
Chinese from Liao-tung, in answer to the appeals of the 
Korean King, was routed, and China entered into negotia- 
tions with Japan in order to gain time. A larger army was 
meanwhile collected, and advancing on Ping-yang compelled 
the Japanese to retreat. Following up their success, the 
Chinese, supported by ill-armed Korean peasants, attacked — 
the Japanese at Seoul, but were repulsed after a sanguinary 
battle, and fell back on Ping-yang. 

The Japanese, tired of the war and hard pressed for food, 
again consented to listen to terms of peace, and pending 
the discussion, evacuated Seoul and retired to the coast. 
Negotiations, however, fell through, and a second invasion 
of Korea was planned; but this time the Koreans were 
prepared, and although the Japanese gained victories and 
occupied the capital, want of supplies compelled them to 
retire to the coast near Japan, and during this march south 
they sacked and burnt all the towns. On reaching Urusan 
they took up a position to ward off the attacks of an immense 
army of avenging Chinese and Koreans, by which they were 
followed, and were besieged throughout the whole winter, 
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undergoing fearful hardships from lack of food, water, and 
the rigours of the climate. When almost reduced by famine 
they were relieved by an army marching to their succour 
from Fusan, which defeated the besiegers after a desperate 
struggle. On the death of Hideyoshi, this war, which had 
lasted for six years. from 1592 to 1598, and the only practical 
result of which was the retention of Fusan by the Japanese, 
came to an end. 

After their terrible experiences of Japanese invasions, the 
Koreans adopted every means to prevent foreigners entering 
their country in the future; but, to avoid conflict with China 
and Japan, sent tribute to Pekin and Yedo, or Tokio. 
Early in the seventeenth century they were forced by two 
invasions to transfer their allegiance to the Manchus, who 
were then threatening the dynasty of the Ming, and shortly 
after became rulers of the Chinese Empire. Korea now 
enjoyed immunity from foreign wars for over two centuries, 
but within her borders became split up into factions, which 
destroyed all tranquillity at home. 

Although China and Japan had in the meanwhile been 
opened to the commerce of the world, Korea still retained 
an attitude of splendid isolation, which gained for her the 
title of the “Hermit Kingdom.” At the end of the 
eighteenth century Christianity had been introduced into 
the Peninsula through the conversion of some Koreans in 
Pekin ; but when at a later date some French missionaries 
entered the country in disguise, and their missions flourished, 
violent persecutions of the Christians were commenced. 
Unable to obtain redress on behalf of her protégés from the 
Chinese Government, the French decided to coerce the 
Koreans themselves in 1866 by despatching a force to that 
country. At first they were successful, defeating the | 
Koreans in several engagements; but on meeting with a 
slight repulse in the attack on a fortified monastery, the 
Admiral in command of the expedition ordered a retreat. 

Attempts were also made to establish commercial relations 
with Korea by France, Russia, England, and America, but 
with ill-success. In 1871 America endeavoured to open out 
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Korea to trade, as she had done in the case of Japan some 
eighteen years before, by fitting out an expedition; but 
effected nothing beyond capturing some five forts, and then 
retiring, as the French had done. 

In 1864 the Ni Dynasty had come to an end by the sudden 
death of the King, and after a series of intrigues the recently 
deposed King, then a boy, was elected Emperor under the 
regency of his father, who was strongly opposed to all foreign 
encroachments. Japan had meanwhile —since the visit 
of the American fleet in 1853—broken entirely away from her 
former traditions of isolation, and as the result of an extra- 
ordinary revolution the Shogunate fell, the Emperor was 
restored to absolute power, and Japan herself began to follow 
Western methods. She shortly after sent an invitation to 
Korea to acknowledge her ancient suzerainty—a sugges- 
tion that was insolently refused ; but Japan was not yet 
strong enough to go to war for the insult received, so waited 
her time. 

In 1877 China annexed the strip of country, some forty 
miles in width, that had served for many years as a neutral 
zone between her territory and that of Korea, and which had 
remained uncultivated and become the haunt of bandits, 
whom she had cleared out in 1875 by sending troops across 
the border, and a gunboat up the Ya-lu to destroy their 
strongholds. China’s frontier now extended to the Ya-lu, 
and became conterminous with that of Korea. Towards 
the end of the same year, 1875, a party of Japanese sailors 
landing for water had been fired on by Koreans, and some 
thirty of them took reprisals by storming a fort and killing 
its defenders. Japan decided to adopt strong measures in 
retaliation for this outrage, and sent a naval expedition to 
obtain redress, after securing China’s neutrality. Im- 
pressed by a display of its strength, the Koreans agreed, 
on February 27, 1876, to sign a treaty opening Fusan to 
Japanese trade. The lead given by Japan was soon fol- 
lowed by other nations, and within the next few years most 
of the European states had also concluded treaties with 
Korea, and additional ports were opened to trade. But 
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the resources of the country proved poor, and little trade 
passed through the hands of Europeans. The Chinese and 
Japanese, however, each retained their hold on Korea, the 
former supporting Conservative methods, whilst the latter 
encouraged a Progressive party which had arisen, and which 
wished to introduce into Korea foreign customs and learning. 

This position of affairs was brought to a head in 1882 by 
the ex-Regent intriguing to drive the Japanese out by 
violence. A Japanese officer, engaged to drill Korean 
troops, and seven others were murdered, whilst the Japanese 
Legation was sacked, and the Minister and his guard of 
twenty-eight Japanese were obliged to fight their way from 
Seoul to the sea, where they were rescued by a British gun- 
boat. 

The Chinese on this occasion assisted the Japanese in 
obtaining redress for the outrage, and, after the requisite 
satisfaction had been obtained by the latter, captured the 
ex-Regent, and transported him to China, where he was 
detained for several years. 

Two years later, however, a fresh outbreak occurred, and 
again the Japanese Legation was burnt and the Japanese 
compelled to fight their way to the sea, attacked this time by 
Chinese troops under Yuan-shi-kai, as well as the Korean 
mob. Korea was once more forced to apologize, to pay an 
indemnity, to punish the murderers of a Japanese officer, and 
to rebuild the Legation at her own expense. China was 
dealt with separately. Both China and Japan had sent 
naval and military forces to Korea to protect their interests, 
but collision was avoided, and Li-hung-chang and Count Ito 
were deputed to represent their respective Governments in 
the negotiations which followed. The Tientsin Convention, 
signed in 1885, stipulated that both countries should with- 
draw troops from Korea ; that no more officers from either 
country should be sent to drill the Korean troops ; and that 
if at any time either country should find it necessary to dis- 
patch troops there, the other should be informed. Peace 
was now secured in Korea for the next nine years. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century a religious 
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sect, known as the Tong-haks, had arisen, which in course of 
time attracted many adherents, who nurtured grievances 
against the Government on account of their originator 
being executed during the persecutions of the Roman 
Catholics in 1865. Some twenty-eight years later they de- 
manded from the King that their martyred leader should be 
declared innocent, and accorded posthumous rank, and 
threatened to drive out all the foreigners from the country 
if their demand was not granted. Dissatisfied with the result 
of their mission, they rose in rebellion, which soon assumed 
most alarming proportions. The Government forces dis- 
patched to suppress the movement were defeated, and in 
their consternation the Korean Government, in June, 1894. 
appealed to China for assistance. In response, China sent a 
small force of about 2,000 men to Asan, and the moral effeot of 
this landing, combined with some small success by the Korean 
troops, checked the progress of the rebellion for the time. 
The Japanese Government had been informed that the 
force was being sent from China, and at once resolved to send 
troops also. Accordingly, men-of-war were dispatched to 
Chumulpo to escort the Japanese Minister, Mr. Otori, from 
Japan to the capital. He was accompanied from the coast 
to Seoul by 400 marines as a preliminary measure, whilst 
Japan prepared to send far larger forces, which shortly 
followed, to protect her interests. The presence of both 
Chinese and Japanese troops in the country naturally pro- 
duced a difficult situation, for whilst China continued to 
assert her suzerainty over Korea, Japan refused to acknow- 
ledge it. Matters were still further complicated by Japan 
proposing that reforms should be instituted for the future 
better government of the country, and asking China to 
assist her in enforcing them. China, not wishing to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of the peninsula, refused to join 
in such measures; but the Japanese were masters of the 
capital, whereas the Chinese had only a small force in the 
country at the coast, and Mr. Otori insisted that the reforms 
should be carried out. A very grave situation arose, as 
neither China nor Japan would yield, and prospects of peace 
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became almost hopeless. Yuan-shi-kai, the Chinese Minister 
at Seoul, returned to China on July 19, and the following 
day Mr. Otori delivered an ultimatum to the Korean Govern- 
ment, demanding that the Japanese reforms should be ac- 
cepted unconditionally within three days, and that the 
Chinese troops should be ordered to withdraw. On July 22 
the Korean Government replied that the Chinese troops had 
come at their request, and would not leave until asked to 
do so. 

Thereupon the Japanese decided to attack the King’s 
Palace next morning, and, after a short engagement, drove 
out the Korean troops and captured the King. This accom- 
plished, they proceeded to remodel the Government, and 
placed the ex-Regent, the persecutor of Christians, the hater 
of foreigners, and the intriguer confined in China for years 
because suspected of having instituted the attack on the 
Japanese in 1882, in a position of authority. He, however, 
soon resigned. 

Meanwhile China and Japan both prepared to reinforce 
their troops in Korea, and to enter upon the war which 
proved so disastrous for the former, and revealed for the 
firet time to the world the power of the latter, who gained 
for herself a position amongst the great civilized nations. 
To follow the course of this struggle in detail is naturally 
beyond the scope of this book. Both on sea and land Japan 
quickly demonstrated her great superiority, and soon forced 
her huge unwieldy opponent to sue for peace. It is of 
interest to note, however, the close similarity between the 
Japanese strategy of this campaign and that of the greater 
one ten years later when opposed to a European Power. 

Actual hostilities broke out some days before the formal 
declaration of war (on August 1) by a naval fight at Phung 
Island, on July 25, between three Japanese and two Chinese 
ships, in which the latter were rapidly disabled, and a trans- 
port carrying 1,200 Chinese was sunk. The Chinese troops 
already in Korea were further routed, on July 29, in the 
neighbourhood of Asan, but some 1,500 fugitives managed 
to make their way north by devious routes to Ping-yang. 
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On August 10 Admiral Ito, with a fleet of twenty Japanese 
war-vessels, made demonstrations before Port Arthur and 
Wei-hai-wei, the two naval ports of China, in order to cover 
the movement of Japanese transports conveying troops into 
Korea by way of Chumulpo, Gensan, and Fusan. The 
Chinese armies of the three Manchurian provinces were 
meanwhile being marched south to Ping-yang and the Ya-lu, 
near the mouth of which was the chief landing-place for 
their troops which were being transported by sea. 

The next event of importance was the capture of Ping- 
yang, a walled city, occupying a naturally strong position 
on the Tatong River, which was held by 13,000 Chinese, 
and had been greatly strengthened by fortifications erected 
in the neighbourhood. Against this position the Japanese 
advanced from the south with a total force of about 14,000 
men under command of Lieutenant-General Nodzu, and 
captured it on September 15 with a loss of a little over 600 
men, whilst the Chinese, during their disorderly flight, are 
said to have lost 1,500 in killed alone. This battle practi- 
cally ended the Korean part of the campaign, for the Chinese 
retired north beyond the Ya-lu. 

During a naval battle off Hai-yang Island on the 17th, 
the Chinese were heavily defeated, losing four of their vessels, 
or nearly a third of their fighting-force, whereas the Japanese 
lost none. This naval victory contributed largely to the 
success of subsequent Japanese operations, as it placed the 
command of the sea in their hands. 

The troops about Ping-yang, consisting of the 3rd and 
5th Divisions, were formed into the Japanese First Army, 
under command of Marshal Yamagata, and reached Wi-chu 
about October 20. A Second Army, consisting of a division 
and a brigade, was also formed under Marshal Oyama, and 
successfully landed some thirty miles east of Pi-tzu-wo, on 
the Manchurian coast, on October 24, and twelve subsequent 
days. About the same time the First Army forced the pas- 
sage of the Ya-lu exactly as they did some ten years later, 
when opposed by Russian troops, by demonstrating before 
Antung and crossing and attacking about Chiu-lien-cheng. 
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But the battle in this instance only lasted four hours, the 
Japanese loss being under 150 men in killed and wounded, 
whilst about 500 Chinese who fell were buried ; and many 
guns, rifles, and large quantities of ammunition became the 
spoil of the victors on October 26. Feng-huang-cheng was 
occupied on the 30th, and the Chinese army appears to 
have dispersed. The 3rd Division further captured Ta-ku- 
shan and Hsiu-yen, whilst the 5th reached the neighbour- 
hood of the Motien Ling. 

The Second Army drove the Chinese out of Chin-chou 
on November 5 and 6; and the Ta-lien-wan forts, though 
modern and heavily armed, were abandoned by the garri- 
sons, who fired a few shots and fled. The spoils captured 
were enormous, including nearly 2,500,000 rounds of am- 
munition for the guns, and nearly 34,000,000 rounds for 
small arms, besides 129 guns, food, horses, etc. 

The advance was now continued on Port Arthur, which 
was reputed to be held by 13,000 Chinese, strongly fortified, 
and armed with modern guns. This formidable fortress 
fell in a single day—November 21—with a loss to the Japan- 
ese of about 18 killed and 250 wounded! It is said that 
the docks, machinery, and other spoils captured here re- 
presented a value of over six millions sterling; and their 
defence had been despicable. 

Towards the end of November the 5th Division of the 
First Army were engaged about the Motien Ling ; and the 
Chinese Amur Army was defeated before Feng-huang-cheng, 
and its persistent efforts to recapture that place successfully 
repulsed. In the meantime the 3rd Division, pushing for- 
ward from Hsiu-yen, brushed aside Chinese forces opposed 
to it, and captured Hai-cheng on December 13, and here 
it successfully maintained itself in face of Chinese armies 
located about Liao-yang, New-chwang, and Ying-kou, 
which made several futile attempts to drive the Japanese 
back. 

After the fall of Port Arthur, the Japanese Second Army 
appear to have rested on their laurels for some weeks, 
and it was not until the end of December that any effort 
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was made to co-operate with the First Army by advancing 
north. Then Major-General Nogi, with a mixed brigade of 
some 8,000 men, moved forward on Kai-ping, before which 
place he arrived on January 9. The town was held by 
some 4,000 to 5,000 Chinese, who occupied a strong position 
on the north bank of the river ; but after three hours’ fighting 
on the 10th the town fell into the hands of the Japanese 
at a cost of a little over 300 killed and wounded. Com- 
munications between the two portions of the First and 
Second Armies were now established, and a defensive line 
taken up for a time. 

Turning to operations in the south, the 2nd Division had 
been sent out from Japan to join the Second Army, and, 
leaving one brigade to guard Port Arthur and Ta-lien-wan, 
Marshal Oyama sailed from the latter place on January 19 
with one division and one brigade, in fifty transports, to 
seize Wei-hai-wei. The campaign proved short and decisive : 
the first troops landed on January 20, and by February 16 
the Japanese were in possession of the forts and ships. 

Towards the middle of February the Chinese again be- 
came active in the north, and made several feeble attempts 
to recapture Hai-cheng before the Japanese again assumed 
the offensive. The Japanese blows were rapid, and the 
Chinese armies were dispersed, and New-chwang and Ying- 
kou captured early in March. These successes practically 
terminated the war, as China was entirely at the mercy of 
the Japanese, of whom some 100,000 troops were assembled 
on Chinese soil, and ready to administer the coup de grdce. 
Li-hung-chang was now entrusted with the mission to 
treat with Japan for peace, and reached Shimonoseki on 
March 19. Negotiations were delayed for a time by an 
attempt on the part of a Japanese fanatic to shoot him on 
the 24th, whereby the aged statesman was wounded. Hap- 
pily, he soon recovered, and on April 17, 1895, the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki was signed between China and Japan. By 
the terms of the Treaty, China agreed to recognize the com- 
plete independence of Korea; to cede to Japan the island 
of Formosa, the Pescadores group of islands, the Liao-tung 
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Peninsula, and other territory ; and to pay an indemnity of 
over £25,000,000. 

A coalition formed by Russia, France, and Germany, how- 
ever, now stepped in, and advised Japan to relinquish her 
claims on the Liao-tung Peninsula, to which she consented ; 
and, as subsequent history showed, Russia was not slow to 
avail herself of this concession, for three years later she 
concluded a convention with China, by which Port Arthur 
and Ta-lien-wan, and the adjacent waters, were leased to 
her for twenty-five years. 

But before that the Octopus of the north had been stretch- 
ing out her tentacles towards Korea. That distressful 
country was soon after this war overrun by undesirable emi- 
grants from Japan, who created a bad impression by their 
aggressive attitude, and caused further friction between 
the two races. A strong anti-Japanese party existed in 
Korea, headed by the Queen, who soon became so powerful, 
and by her political sagacity so frequently checkmated their 
schemes for reform, that it was decided she should be made 
away with. She was barbarously assassinated on Octo- 
ber 8, 1895, in her own palace, and the King’s father, the ex- 
Regent, practically assumed the reins of government, whilst 
the King remained virtually a prisoner. 

Early in 1896 the guard of the Russian Minister at Seoul 
had been largely increased, and much excitement was caused 
throughout the country by the escape of the King and Crown 
Prince from the palace, and their taking refuge in the Russian 
Legation. From here the King issued a proclamation 
calling on his subjects to protect him and avenge the death 
of the Queen. Several of the Ministers were murdered ; the 
Japanese lost their influence, and for the moment the 
Russians were supreme. Later, in answer to appeals from 
his people, the King left the shelter of the Russian Legation, 
and, assuming the title of Emperor, occupied a palace in the 
heart of the city. 

The Japanese accepted the situation, and entered into an 
arrangement with the Russians whereby they agreed to 
retain only three companies of infantry in the country to 
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protect the Fusan-Seoul telegraph-line, while companies 
not exceeding 200 men each were to guard the Japanese 
settlements, two being stationed at Seoul, one at Fusan, and 
another at Gensan. Forces of similar strength were to be 
maintained by Russia for the protection of her Legation and 
consulates. 

A monopoly was soon obtained by a Russian merchant 
for the right of cutting timber on the Ya-lu and Tumen 
rivers for a period of twenty-five years; a Russo-Korean 
bank was formed, and Russian subjects began to purchase 
land, and received mining and other concessions, and a 
Russian language school was started by the Korean Govern- 
ment. When, however, Russia attempted to depose the 
Englishman who had for some time most ably controlled the 
Korean Customs and Treasury, by substituting a Russian 
in his place, the British fleet appeared in Chumulpo, and 
the Russians gave way on this point. 

Early in 1898, as previously stated, Russia obtained the 
lease of Port Arthur from the Chinese, and entered into a 
fresh treaty with Japan regarding Korea. Both Powers 
definitely recognized the independence of Korea, and 
pledged themselves mutually to abstain from all direct in- 
terference in the internal affairs of that country. They 
further agreed to take no measures regarding the appoint- 
ment of military instructors or provincial advisers, without 
previous mutual understanding ; and Russia also consented 
not to hinder the development of commercial and industrial 
relations between Japan and Korea. 

For some years Korea enjoyed comparative prosperity, 
and there were undoubted signs of progress. Many 
foreigners were doing business in the country, more schools 
were started, electric tramways were introduced ; the army 
was supplied with modern weapons, and drilled on modern 
lines ; native newspapers flourished ; and Korea entered the 
Postal Union. Christianity also about this time appears to 
have made great headway among the people, and a number 
of the better educated and foreign-trained Koreans were 
clearly desirous of genuine reform. 
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The struggle between Japan and Russia for predominancy 
in Korea, however, still continued, and claims and counter- 
claims were put forward by each in turn, so that it soon 
became quite apparent that Russia had no intention of 
adhering to her agreement with Japan. Her aggressions 
had hitherto been chiefly limited to Manchuria, but, taking 
advantage of the timber concession granted to one of her 
subjects, she proceeded to occupy Yong-am-po, in Korean 
territory—at the mouth of the Ya-lu—with her troops, and 
to build up a Russian station there. 

A glance at the map will more clearly explain than words 
the menace this act contained. With a footing once ob- 
tained in Korea, if unchecked, it meant the gradual absorp- 
tion of the whole of that country under Russian rule, and 
sounded the knell of the Japanese Empire if successfully 
accomplished. The peninsula, as will be seen, is thrust out 
in a southerly direction from Manchuria for a distance of 
over 400 miles towards Japan, from the mouth of the Ya-lu 
to Fusan in a direct line. At its south-eastern extremity 
it is separated from the coast of Japan by a narrow channel 
barely 100 miles in width, in the midst of which is set the 
island of Tsu-shima. With Korea a Russian province the 
very existence of Japan as an independent nation would be 
most seriously threatened. 

But Japan was not thus tamely going to submit to the 
unwarranted aggressions of her great rival. For years past 
she had been steadily building up both her army and navy, 
and now felt strong enough to speak. Into the details of 
the negotiations that followed it is unnecessary to go, but 
finally, on January 13, 1904, Japan replied for the last time, 
accepting the Russian proposal that, with respect to Russia’s 
action in Manchuria (in her refusal to withdraw from that 
country in the face of solemn pledges to do so), Japan 
would consent to regard that as a question exclusively 
between Russia and China, on condition that Russia ac- 
knowledged Korea to be outside her sphere of influence. 
An early reply was asked for, and as none was forthcoming 
diplomatic relations were broken off, and the sanguinary 
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conflict commenced, with the result that is well known. 
Japan secured all the advantages for which she had fought 
by the terms of the Treaty of Portsmouth, except that only 
half the island of Sakhalin was restored to her. 

On the outbreak of war, the Japanese took possession of 
Seoul, but behaved with great moderation to the Koreans, and 
treated the people well by paying for all food requisitioned, and 
remunerating handsomely the thousands of carriers pressed 
into their services for transport purposes. Practically the 
whole administration of the country was, however, taken 
over by the Japanese, and before long martial law was 
rigidly enforced : her actions now became so pronouncedly 
harsh that the sympathies of the foreign element in Korea 
were gradually entirely alienated from Japan when it could 
no longer be doubted that she intended to destroy completely 
the independence of Korea. Events moved quickly : Marquis 
(now Prince) Ito was appointed Japanese Resident-General 
in Korea. The Emperor abdicated under pressure in favour 
of his son on July 19, 1907, and on the 31st a rescript was 
issued in the name of the new Emperor disbanding the 
Korean Army. This led to great excitement ; the troops 
mutinied, serious riots took place, and the houses of the 
Cabinet Ministers were attacked and burnt by the mob. 
Although the capital was overawed by General Hasegawa 
and his troops, risings took place in many of the districts 
against the Japanese, and troops were hurried from Japan 
to restore order. 

The insurrection rapidly spread, and insurgent bands 
roamed the hills, where they have been since hunted down, 
and are still (January, 1909) being harassed by numerous 
Japanese columns. In November last Lieutenant-General 
Okasaki, lately commanding the 13th Division in Korea, 
stated that these insurgents were then merely bandits, but 
were likely to give trouble for a long time to come. The 
division had been broken up into 270 detachments, and they 
were being assisted by 4,000 gendarmes (of whom 30 per cent. 
were Japanese, and the rest Koreans) in harrying the rebels. 

This, then, was the condition of Korea during our visit to 
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that troubled land in October, 1908, and yet on the surface 
there were few indications of the restless state of the country 
visible to the ordinary traveller passing through. At the 
important towns, such as Ping-yang, Seoul, and Fusan, and 
along the entire length of the railway from New Wi-ghu to 
Fusan, from the north to the south of the peningila, the 
inhabitants everywhere appeared to be pursuing their usual 
avocations, and one could not help being struck by the quiet 
and orderly demeanour of the Korean wherever met with. 
That Korea has utterly and completely lost her independence 
it is futile to deny. The present Emperor is & mere puppet 
in the hands of the Japanese, and his ministers are but tools, 
the whole of the administration and government of the 
country being actually under the direction of the representa- 
tives of the Government of the Empire of the Rising Sun. 

And though one’s sympathies are naturally drawn towards 
the weaker race, apart from the fact that there is something 
peculiarly attractive about the Korean, in spite of his lazy, 
indolent nature, and since there is little room for doubt but 
that the whole nation has been most hardly and unjustly 
dealt with by Japan, yet, it seems to me, there is a general 
inclination to judge her actions too harshly in respect to the 
subjugation of Korea. Insufficient stress is laid on the fact 
that Korea, either absolutely independent or as a vassal of 
Japan, is essential for the future progress and even security 
of Japan. 

From what has gone before it will be seen that Korea is 
incapable of managing her affairs. Left to herself, the 
country has always degenerated into a hotbed of intrigue and 
been rent by internat dissensions, and so would always be at 
the mercy of some foreign Power, or combination of Powers, 
who felt strong enough to take advantage of her defenceless- 
ness and defy the protestations of Japan. The experiences 
of the Island Empire in the past have not been of such a 
nature as to inspire her with confidence in the solemn 
pledges made by those with whom she has entered into 
Treaty relations regarding the recognition of the absolute 
and complete independence of Korea. For this article of 
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her faith within the short period of ten years she was plunged 
into two costly wars, in the last of which the whole resources 
of the Empire were strained to the utmost limit, and only 
after a vast expenditure of blood and money did she issue 
triumphant from the ordeal, having secured the indepen- 
dence of Korea. Consider the enormous sacrifices that she 
had to make to attain this result, and how crippled she 
emerged from the Titanic struggle financially, and then 
soberly reflect whether any nation, having passed through 
the crisis that she had, would voluntarily have acted differ- 
ently by withdrawing, knowing the incompetence of Korea 
to rule herself. 

Japan is @ poor country ; taxation weighs heavily upon 
her, and she must obtain fresh markets and land near by 
which can be colonized by her surplus population ; and 
strategically and commercially Korea has been ordained as 
that land. The new Japan, however, is young, and has 
much to learn in the matter of colonization, and her efforts 
hitherto have chiefly resulted in her stern hand having com- 
pletely alienated the subject-race from herself. But she is 
gradually buying her experience, and, knowing her faculty for 
adopting the methods successfully employed by others, it 
is not too much to predict that, with more consideration for 
the conquered race, and a fair and just appreciation of the 
policy of the “ open door,” Korea should be destined to form 
a bright jewel in the crown of the Rising Sun. 

Before bringing this chapter to a close it will not be out 
of place here to present to the reader a thumb-nail sketch of 
the country and its inhabitants, so that a better understand- 
ing may be arrived at as to our surroundings whilst travers- 
ing this fascinating country. 

The peninsula of Korea varies in length from 400 to 600 
miles, and has a mean breadth of about 150 miles. Speak- 
ing generally, the country is extremely mountainous, and 
furnished with many streams, some being rivers of consider- 
able size : such as the Chon-chon, about An-chu ; the Ta-tong, 
on which Ping-yang is situated ; and the Han, near the 
capital. The country is almost purely agricultural. large 
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areas of rice being cultivated in the valleys and the smaller 
plains between the mountains; but as the Korean is little 
inclined to grow more than sufficient for his own require- 
ments, there is still scope for extending enterprises in the 
direction of agriculture. A single line of rail, close on 
600 miles in length, traverses the peninsula from north to 
south, from the Ya-lu to Fusan. The southern portion of 
this line, as far north as Seoul, was completed under Japanese 
direction, before the outbreak of war with Russia, and 
since the war this has been extended north to the Ya-lu, 
opposite An-tung. A small branch line, 25 to 30 miles 
in length, connects the capital with the coast at Chemulpo, 
which is distant about 300 miles by sea from Port Arthur. 
In addition to the above harbour, Korea possesses many 
excellent ports, particularly on the southern and western 
coasts ; but on the east, Gensan, nearly due east of Ping-yang, 
18 the only one of any value. 

As regards the inhabitants one is particularly struck, 
on crossing the Ya-lu, by the abrupt change from the pre- 
vailing blue colour of the garments worn by the Chinese on 
the north bank to the almost universal white worn by the 
Koreans on the south. The Korean gentleman wears long, 
loose, baggy white trousers, inserted into white socks of 
kid-like-looking material, which are encased probably in 
brown shoes. A small, short white jacket covers the upper 
portion of his body, and when he takes his walks abroad 
this is surmounted by a long, cream-coloured garment of 
light texture—a species of long covert-coat—which adds a 
composure and dignity to his appearance that is still further 
heightened by his peculiar tall hat, made eitber of fine 
bamboo gauze-work, or, in the case of the more affluent, of 
horse, or even human, hair. With a long pipe in his mouth, 
the bowl supported by his hand, and an air of repose and 
affability in his leisurely gait, it would be impossible to 
regard him as anything but what he actually is—a gentle- 
man. 

The common coolie of the street also affects a similar dress, 
except that his socks and shoes are somewhat less elaborate, 
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and, from lack of means, he cannot do otherwise than 
dispense with the tall hat and long, flowing overcoat ; but 
he wears the baggy trousers and the little short jacket, and 
his head is either bare or he twists a handkerchief over it. 
Pigtails are only worn by small unmarried boys, the other 
males either cutting their hair short or wearing it in the 
form of a top-knot. The top-knot was formerly the sign 
of a youth having reached man’s estate, but under present 
conditions a large number of the male population wear their 
hair short like the Japanese. 

In Ping-yang the women, like the men, are dressed from 
head to foot in white, their garments being of a peculiar 
nature. Their ideas of modest display are somewhat 
different from those obtaining in the West, and the upper 
portions of their bodies are clad in a very short jacket, 
fastened across the chest with tape, and from the restraint 
of which, more often than not, their breasts are allowed to 
escape, and remain freely exposed. Over baggy trousers 
containing apparently many yards of cloth, which they also 
affect, they wear a long white apron-sort of garment secured 
about the waist, and reaching to below the knees. Their hair 
is generally done up into a knot, and their head-dress merely 
consists of a kerchief fastened across the forehead over it. 
In Seoul large numbers of women of the better class, seen in 
the street during the daytime, conceal most of their forms 
by green mantles, which are placed over their heads, and held 
together in front with their hands; whilst the long empty 
sleeves, which appear to spring from near the top of the head, 
hang loosely on each side. 

Personally, I was extremely agreeably impressed by the 
outward appearance of the people, who are a fine-looking 
race—particularly the men, amongst whom many handsome 
intelligent faces are seen. The women, it struck me, with 
my Western notions, were not, as a rule, so fortunately en- 
dowed in this respect. As a nation, the men are certainly 
far handsomer than either Japanese or Chinese, though the 
ladies are inferior to both in the matter of good looks. In 
mental capacity, moreover, I am told by those who have 
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instructed both Japanese and Korean youths that the latter 
are the superior, as they far excel the former in their ability 
to acquire foreign languages, and are in no wise inferior to 
them in other branches of learning. They lack, however, 
the grit, determination, and perseverance which is so charac- 
teristic of their conquerors, and this is probably due to 
centuries of oppression. 

Indolence pervades the whole nation, and is very clearly 
and amusingly brought out in a clever little book called 
“* Korean Sketches,” by the Rev. Mr. Gale, who has laboured 
for years amongst the Koreans as a missionary. His descrip- 
tion of the coolie at work digging is excellent. It is common 
—almost usual—in India to see two coolies man-handle a 
shovel, but in Korea I have seen four men thus employed, 
and a friend of Mr. Gale describes in comic manner five men 
doing the work of one. 

Nor are the better classes possessed of more vigour, for 
Mr. Gale tells us : “ No gentleman indulges in manual labour, 
or, in fact, in labour of any kind. His life consists in one 
supreme command of coolie service, while the coolie responds 
to every order. The lighting of his pipe or the rubbing of 
ink on the ink-stone must be done for him. Down to the 
simplest requirement of life he does nothing, so his hands 
become soft, and his finger-nails grow long. From constant 
sitting, his bones seem to disintegrate, and he becomes 
almost a mollusc before he passes middle-life.” And again : 
““So he passes from us, one of the last and most unique 
remains of a civilization that has lived its day. His com- 
posure, his mastery of self, his moderation, his kindliness, 
his scholarly attainments, his dignity, his absolute good-for- 
nothingness, or, better, unfitness for the world he lives in, 
all combine to make him a mystery of humanity, that you 
cannot but feel kindly toward and intensely interested in.”’ 

When those who know well thus describe the character- 
istics of the Korean nation, is it any cause for astonishment 
that Japan should elect to rule the country herself ? 


CHAPTER X 
IN THE LAND OF MORNING CALM 


WE were up at 4.30 a.m. on the morning of October 3, and, 
mounting our rickshaws, departed an hour later for the 
landing-stage on the river-bank. We were accompanied by 
Mr. Nishikawa, who came to see the last of us, and to assist 
us in procuring our tickets and so on. Booking through to 
Ping-yang, we were herded on to a small launch crowded with 
Japanese, and all their baggage also, and, leaving the shore 
at 6 a.m., reached the railway jetty on the Korean side of 
the Ya-lu fifteen to twenty minutes later. We there had all 
our belongings transported by a Korean porter to the train 
waiting near by, and, the railway being a broad-gauge one 
(4 feet 84 inches), were comfortably installed in corridor 
carriages, and were off at 6.30 a.m. 

At first we traversed fertile plains set in the midst of 
rugged hills ; considerable areas were under cultivation, but 
the Kaoliang, so universally grown in Manchuria, is but little 
favoured in Korea, where the staple food of the inhabi- 
tants is rice, though beans, millet, and Indian corn are also 
sown. Many natives, in their becoming white garments, 
were at work in the fields, but the country villages passed 
were usually of a poor type, the huts being constructed of 
mud walls and thatched roofs, with a reed fence round the 
garden of each habitation. 

During the journey we crossed several large streams, over 
some of which, such as the Chon-chon and Ta-tong, the Japan- 
ese appeared to be at work on the construction of new bridges. 
We reached Ping-yang shortly before 2 p.m., and, as we had 
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telegraphed on ahead the previous day for rooms, were met 
at the station by a Japanese boy from the Yanaglia Hotel, who 
took over our baggage, whilst we set off in rickshaws for the 
inn, which is some little distance from the railway. We were 
very comfortable during our twenty-four hours’ stay there, 
but as nobody about the establishment knew a word of 
English, it was not always easy to make our wishes thoroughly 
understood now that we were deprived of the services of 
Mr. Nishikawa. It was an excellent opportunity, however, 
for us to practise the Japanese acquired during the past few 
weeks. 

After tea we chartered rickshaws, and proceeded on a tour 
of inspection to the city near by, and also to call on Mr. Noble, 
the missionary, who, together with his wife and family, had 
been in Ping-yang for the past twelve years. We were 
fortunate enough to find them at home, and Mr. Noble kindly 
placed at our disposal for the remainder of the afternoon 
one of his lay-teachers, a Korean who could speak English 
and Japanese as well as his own tongue. With him as 
guide, we traversed many of the streets of the town, which 
is a large one of some 40,000 inhabitants, but possesses few 
buildings of any pretensions whatsoever, beyond the mission 
church and one or two others. The generality of the build- 
ings are small, with roofs of thatch, and the streets are for 
the most part narrow and dirty. At this hour of the day 
they were thronged with people of both sexes and of all ages ; 
but there was an absence of the hurry and bustle so common 
in Chinese streets, and the shopkeepers seemed indifferent 
whether their wares exposed for sale attracted purchasers 
or not. In Ping-yang one sees the Korean chez-lut, so to 
speak, and there is little evidence of foreign dominion in the 
city itself, for the Japanese largely confine themselves to 
their own concession outside (in the neighbourhood of the 
railway), where some 7,000 of them have settled down, and 
comparatively few were noticed within its walls. 

Consequently the Korean gentleman is seen perambulating 
the streets at his best; the coolie also looms large, labori- 
ously carrying huge weights on his back supported on a frame 
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consisting of two forked branches fastened together, or 
basking in idleness in the bright sunshine ; whilst groups of 
small lads and young students in their peaked caps, just out 
from school and homeward bound, are met at every turn. 
Nearly every woman, from the age of about eighteen and 
upwards, appears to be a proud mother, for few are seen as 
they walk the streets that have not a baby strapped to their 
backs. And so we threaded our way through this dignified 
and easy-going throng until we reached the fine East Gate of 
the city, and, passing under the arch, found ourselves on 
the bank of the Ta-tong or Tai-dan-gan River. At that time 
of year the stream was about 100 yards wide, its surface 
dotted with small craft being rowed to and fro, whilst a 
bridge of boats spanned the river from bank to bank. 

General Broadwood had left a note early in the afternoon 
on the Japanese Resident of Ping-yang, asking permission 
to visit the prisons and other places of interest on the 
morrow ; and just as we had finished dinner the Vice-Resi- 
dent was announced, and, though his knowledge of English 
was limited, we understood that he would call for us at 
8 a.m. next morning, and personally conduct us. He had 
barely left before a newspaper-man made his appearance, 
with what reason it was not quite clear, for he could scarcely 
speak English at all ; but as he seemed anxious to have our 
cards, we graciously presented these to him. 

As the Vice-Resident had not arrived at the appointed 
hour next morning, we ascended a low hill just outside the 
hotel, on the top of which we saw Japanese exercising horses, 
and from there obtained a good view of their barracks on 
the other side. Ping-yang is the headquarters of two 
battalions, which were distributed throughout the neigh- 
bouring districts, half a battalion being located at that time 
in Ping-yang itself. The barracks are commodious blocks 
of buildings, two stories in height, and substantially built 
in brick, with a fine parade-ground in front. The Vioce- 
Resident shortly after appeared on the summit, so we de- 
scended the hill together, and accompanied him to the 
Japanese prison near by. 
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There were only a few prisoners visible, not more than 
half a dozen or so, and these were doing odd jobs about the 
prison-yard. The buildings were clean, well ventilated, and 
airy. An enclosed passage ran along the whole length of 
the front of the cells, which were separated from it by alter- 
nate iron bars and wooden scantlings the full height of the 
cells from floor to roof. The yard is surrounded by plank 
fencing 7 or 8 feet in height, and surmounted by several 
strands of barbed wire. 

From the Japanese prison we rickshawed to the Korean 
Governor’s house, and were met on arrival by Mr. Oki, the 
Japanese Secretary, who showed us to his offices, situated 
in a Korean building of considerable size in close proximity 
to the Korean prison. These large houses are warmed during 
the winter, which is very severe, much on the same principle 
as the Chinese kangs, though the method is more elaborate ; 
for the whole floor of the house is undermined by hot-air 
chambers passing up and down the room, and connected 
with large pine-fires lighted immediately outside the exterior 
wall. After some conversation we were conducted to the 
prison, the newer portion of which is built on the same lines 
as that of the Japanese, except that all the uprights in 
front of the cells consist of wooden scantlings some 3 inches 
square, with about 6 inches intervals between them. Unlike 
the Japanese prisoners, however, who are provided with bed- 
ding and other conveniences inside each compartment, which 
is shared by only two or three men, the Korean criminals were 
herded together, from lack of accommodation, to the number 
of from twenty-five to thirty in a cell perhaps 12 to 14 feet 
square. Criminals undergoing various terms of imprison- 
ments, from six months for minor offences to others doing 
ten and fifteen years for serious ones, were, for the same 
reason, all mixed up together, seated in four rows on the floor 
of the cells. There were four such cells fully occupied by 
men, whilst another contained only two Koreans, superiorly 
dressed, and evidently men of some position, who had been 
condemned to ten and fifteen years’ incarceration for political 
offences. Beyond this, again, in the next cell were some 
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fifteen women seated in two rows with their faces towards 
the side partitions. Most of these unfortunate creatures 
were murderers and poisoners condemned to long terms of 
imprisonment ; and though the majority were no longer 
young, and showed their character in their faces, a few ap- 
peared to be little over twenty years of age, and were quite 
nice-looking. 

In spite of the somewhat crowded condition of these cells, 
the place was perfectly sanitary, fresh-smelling, and well- 
ventilated, a peculiar disinfectant with pleasant pine odour 
pervading the whole building with its aroma. Immediately 
behind this new building—constructed since the Japanese 
administration—is the old Korean prison, now used as cells 
for those prisoners who have given trouble, and are not 
permitted to take exercise in the yard. These cells have 
been greatly improved by the Japanese in many respects, 
and made sanitary by providing proper ventilation and 
giving more light to the wretched occupants ; but they are 
far from desirable residences. In front of the cells, which 
face the open courtyard, a thick mud-and-stone wall is built 
up to a height of about 4 feet above ground-level, and into 
this are secured the wooden scantlings which effectually 
bar all means of escape, as they extend up to the eaves of 
the low roof, which descends to little more than 3 feet 
above the top of the wall. There were two such cells, both 
long and narrow, in one of which were confined the worst 
criminals, as though imprisoned in a pit ; whilst in the other 
were forty-three Koreans awaiting trial. 

After we had completed our inspection of the prisons, 
Mr. Oki kindly undertook to conduct us to a high eminence 
to the north of the town, and within the old walls, from 
whence we were promised a fine view of Ping-yang and the 
surrounding country ; and we were well repaid for the hot 
walk of something over a mile along the western edge of 
the wall to reach this point. On a knoll immediately above 
the Government offices the Japanese had erected a monu- 
ment to those of their countrymen who fell during the 
capture of Ping-yang in the Chino-Japanese War ; and as 
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we proceeded along the wall we were shown the spot, just 
outside, where a skirmish had taken place with Russian Cos- 
sacks during the last war. The north-western portion of the 
city wall runs irregularly up the hill-sides, is still in a very fair 
state of preservation, and rises some 15 to 20 feet above the 
level of the slopes outside. Within the walls hereabouts is 
open rolling grass-land which ascends steadily towards the 
peak on which our footsteps were directed, the town lying 
to the south, in the valley below, on the river’s bank. Trees 
are singularly few in number, but outside the wall the hill- 
slopes to the west are clothed in magnificent old pines which 
grow there in great profusion. 

On reaching the old Chinese pavilion at the summit, we 
found it held other visitors besides ourselves, chiefly 
Japanese men and women ; and one was not surprised to 
find that the view from this point proves an attraction to the 
dwellers in Ping-yang, for a glorious panorama is stretched 
before one of the valley of the Tai-dan-gan looking north 
and south, whilst to the east and west undulating cultivated 
plains extend to the foot of the mountain ranges. A short 
distance across a narrow neck to the north is another small 
peak, known as the Peony Mount, the capture of which by 
the Japanese resulted in entry being obtained into the city. 
This was accomplished by means of a gallant dash at the 
gate in front of the archway through the wall near the pavi- 
lion, which was carried in the face of a heavy fire. “ Vladi- 
mir ”’ thus describes this incident : “* As soon as Colonel Sato 
saw that Peony Mount had been taken, he directed his 
efforts against the Gemmu (Hyon-mu) Gate, the nearest on 
that side of the city. The Chinese defended the walls so 
well, and kept up such a brisk fire, that the Japanese assault 
was repulsed. ... Lieutenant Mimura, burning with 
shame at the repulse, shouted to his men, * Who will come 
with me to open that gate ?’ and at once rushed towards the 
Gemmu Gate. Harada, one of the soldiers of Mimura, then 
said, ‘ Who will be first on the wall 2?’ and flew after his officer. 
They ran so quickly that only eleven other soldiers were 
able to join them under the wall after passing through a rain 
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of lead. Mimura and his small band of heroes found the 
gate too strong to be forced, so the lieutenant gave the order 
to scale the walls. The Chinese were busy firing in front, 
keeping the Japanese troops back, and never imagined that 
a handful of men would have the boldness to climb the wall 
like monkeys under their very eyes. Mimura and his men 
came upon them with such surprise that they were scattered 
in an instant. The Japanese at once jumped down inside 
the walls and rushed the gate, killing three of its defenders 
and dispersing the rest, Mimura cutting right and left with 
his sword.” After considerable difficulty, the gate was 
unbolted, though the gallant little band suffered several 
casualties from the Chinese firing into them from behind 
before they could admit their astonished comrades, who 
were outside the walls. The entry here forced virtually 
resulted in the capture of Ping-yang. 

In the river-bed immediately below this high eminence the 
Japanese were constructing the head works of the water- 
- supply to be distributed in the near future to the town. 
The river water is highly contaminated, and the cause of 
much sickness in Ping-yang, so the Japanese, with their 
usual thoroughness in sanitary matters, have set to work to 
remedy this evil. The construction of the settling-tanks 
and filter-beds, and erection of the pumping-machinery, 
were in an advanced state, and the filtered water was to be 
pumped up to a rising main to the reservoir near the top of 
the hill, and thence carried by gravitation through a 20-inch 
main for distribution throughout the town below. 

On reaching the foot of the hill, Mr. Oki bade us good- 
bye, and returned to his house above the Government offices, 
whilst the Vice-Resident accompanied us back through the 
town to our hotel in our rickshaws, which had been sent 
round to meet us at this point. Having completed our 
packing and lunched, we left by the 2.2 p.m. train for Seoul. 

Of the journey to Seoul there is little to describe. As one 
proceeds south from Ping-yang, the more open plains of the 
north dwindle away in size to narrow valleys enclosed by 
hills of varying height, the country being extraordinarily 
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well watered by numerous streams which are crossed by the 
railway. Over many of the larger of these the Japanese 
were constructing new bridges of considerable size. Before 
half the journey had been completed darkness fell over the 
scene, 80 the landscape became obliterated, except what 
was visible under the pale light of a comparatively new 
moon. 

We arrived at the Nondaimon Station shortly after 
10 p.m., and were there met by the Astor House Hotel 
courier—a Korean in his native costume, who spoke English. 
With his assistance, we obtained rickshaws (whilst he looked 
after our heavy luggage), and drove off to the hotel, a journey 
of some twenty minutes, over rough, broken roads. Rooms 
had been reserved for us, and we were soon settled down 
again to the European mode of living, which afforded a 
pleasant change from Japanese after five consecutive nights’ 
experience of the latter. The servants were all Korean boys, 
the management under a European, and inclusive charges 
little more than we had lately been paying for far inferior 
fare and accommodation. 

By an extraordinary coincidence a very old friend of 
mine, whom I had not met for six or seven years—Mayjor 
Blair, R.E., from Tientsin—was spending his honeymoon 
travelling in Japan, Korea, and Manchuria, with his wife, 
and they were stopping at the Astor House at the time of our 
arrival. Shortly before leaving England a mutual friend 
had observed to me that he would not be surprised if I ran 
across the Blairs somewhere in Japan, and though the 
probability of doing so had appeared extremely remote, the 
seemingly unlikely had actually occurred, except that the 
meeting-place was to be in Korea instead of Japan. It 
was only quite an afterthought that had induced them to 
visit Korea from Japan, and as they were leaving for 
Mukden the second day after our arrival it certainly was a 
most remarkable circumstance that, quite unknown to each 
other, we should have reached Seoul very nearly at the same 
time. 

After breakfast next morning we took rickshaws and drove 
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to the Daiichi Bank, in the Japanese quarter of the town, 
entering the city walls, which are lofty and castellated, by 
the West Gate, close behind the hotel. An electric tramway 
also passes through this gate and runs to the East Gate 
along the main street of the town on raised rails, which do 
not add to the comfort of the traveller by rickshaw, for the 
roads are so bad that the coolie, in his anxiety to take advan- 
tage of good portions, constantly crosses and recrosses the 
line by a series of short sharp twists and violent bumps over 
the rails. Fortunately, shortly after entering the gate, we 
dived down a side-road, and were conveyed through a maze 
of narrow streets to our objective. Having supplied our- 
selves with the sinews of war, we next called on the British 
Acting Consul-General, Mr. Lay, who occupied a fine official 
residence set in a charming garden on high ground. We 
were able to obtain from here a comprehensive view of the 
town and the surrounding chain of hills, which almost com- 
pletely encircle it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lay kindly*asked us all to lunch, and we 
spent a very enjoyable hour or two with them in the early 
afternoon. We were not a little surprised to hear that there 
was quite a large community of Europeans in Seoul, and 
that Mrs. Lay’s social duties required her to call on some 
sixty ladies of different nationalities. Their experiences at 
the time of the affair at Chemulpo, when the Japanese 
squadron ordered the Russian gunboats, which had taken 
shelter there on the outbreak of hostilities, to come out of 
the harbour, were most interesting, for they were actually 
able to see the fight, which took place some seven or eight 
miles out to sea, from the Consulate, the doors and windowe 
of which were shaken severely by the thunder of the guns. 

Later in the afternoon Captain Heathcote and I tramped 
the whole length of the town from west to east along the 
tram-line—a distance of some two and a half miles from gate 
to gate. The road we followed was generally a fine, broad, 
open one, but appeared to be more on the outskirts than in 
the busy part, such as we had traversed in the morning. 
The shops were small, and, as a rule, uninteresting, whilst 
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buildings of any size were singularly few, the most imposing 
being a large red-brick structure under construction, 
destined to be the Young Men’s Christian Association. The 
East Gate of the city is surmounted by the usual two-storied 
structure of graceful design, and highly ornamented, and this 
we ascended to get a view, but saw little. Subsequently 
we climbed up the hill-side in a northerly direction along the 
top of the wall, a massive erection in stone, 10 to 12 feet 
wide at the summit in places, and loopholed at a height of 
about 20 feet above the ground outside. This wall ran 
round the entire city, over hill and dale, in irregular lines, 
and from one of the highest points reached by us we obtained 
an excellent bird’s-eye impression of the city lying below 
us. In actual extent it considerably exceeds Mukden, but 
is not so closely packed with houses, for in the south-west 
corner there were large open spaces, apparently used as 
recreation grounds, and numerous patches of vivid green 
indicated plots of cultivated land, whilst dark belts of pines 
and other trees on the slopes of lesser hill-features were also 
visible. The area enclosed by the walls cannot be far short 
of some five square miles, and within their shelter some 
200,000 Koreans dwell, the Japanese community being 
estimated at about 30,000 souls. 

In the evening I dined at the hotel with Major and Mrs. 
Blair, who were entertaining General Akashi, a former 
friend, and Commandant of the Korean Gendarmerie, who 
spoke French fluently with Mrs. Blair and English with her 
husband and me. This was, unfortunately, our only day 
together, for the Blairs were leaving early next morning 
bound for Mukden. I pointed out to Mrs. Blair that she 
would find accommodation on ahead somewhat more primI- 
tive than in Seoul and Japan ; but she regarded these matters 
as mere trifles, and was keenly looking forward to the 
experiences before her. Together with her husband, she had 
apparently made a close study of the Russo-Japanese War, 
and was already quite familiar with the operations, the 
scenes of which she was eager to view. 

Following General Broadwood’s usual practice, we set out 
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next morning to call on the Acting Japanese Resident- 
General, Viscount Sone, Prince Ito being on leave in Japan. 
It was showery when we started, and the Koreans had 
donned their curious conical-shaped oil-skin covers over 
their tall hats to keep the rain off their heads. The Japanese 
Government offices are located in a fine new building, lately 
erected on the slopes of Nan San, at some considerable 
height above the level and to the south of the town. We 
were introduced to the Resident-General (a handsome man 
with grizzled hair and moustache) by the Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, who spoke English fluently, and acted as 
interpreter during the interview, as His Excellency did not 
speak our tongue. It was arranged that in the course of the 
next day or two we should have an opportunity of inspecting 
some of the local schools. 

We next called on Major-General Moratta, the Chief of 
the Staff on military matters to the Resident-General, whose 
house was close by. He speaks French fluently, having 
formerly spent some years in that country, and had also 
been present in London on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee. General Moratta is a most excellent con- 
versationalist, and told us a great deal about various tours 
he had made throughout Korea, and discussed many other 
interesting subjects as well, so our stay with him was one of 
considerable duration. It had been General Broadwood’s 
intention to call also on General Hasegawa, commanding the 
Japanese troops in Korea, but as the General was engaged 
on committees that morning, our visit had to be deferred 
until the next day, so we now returned to the hotel. 

In order to see something of the environments of Seoul, 
we set out on foot in the afternoon for a tramp of about nine 
miles, visiting the White Buddha, one of the few curiosities 
of which Seoul can boast. Leaving the hotel, we struck north 
along the Pekin road, passing the large arch erected shortly 
after the Chino-Japanese War by the Koreans, as a thanks- 
giving for their independence having been recognized. Con- 
tinuing up the hill-side the road runs through a deep rock 
cutting, known as the Pekin Pass, beyond which we dropped 
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into a narrow plain through fields of cotton and chillies, the 
beautiful large red pods of which were being dried in great 
quantities on the thatched roofs of the huts, and gave a 
vivid splash of colour to otherwise bare surroundings. 
Leaving the Pekin road, we turned off east up a sandy 
nullah-bed leading to the site of the White Buddha in a 
rocky granite gorge in the heart of the low hills. The figure, 
which is some 8 to 10 feet in height, in a sitting posture, 
is cut in relief on the face of a rock situated in the bed of 
the stream, the whole being whitewashed except for the 
colouring of the necklace, mouth, nose, eyes, and eyebrows, 
and protected by a small Chinese pavilion of the usual type — 
erected over the rock. Near by, and higher up the side of 
the ravine, are & small shrine and temple, with quarters for 
the few priests who dwell here. 

Leaving the Buddha, we proceeded farther up the gorge 
until we reached the point where the outer city wall, running 
over ridge and valley, crosses the stream by a bridge of 
several arches, and continues up the opposite hill-slopes. 
Passing through the gateway at the bridge, we turned up a 
pretty little wooded valley, in which were a few scattered 
huts, leading to the summit of the ridge, and there again 
entered within the precincts of the city wall by means of 
another gateway. From thence we rapidly descended into 
the arena below, in which the town proper is situated, and 
winding our way through a labyrinth of narrow streets, 
made for the Pagoda Gardens, so-called by reason of a 
small, finely carved white marble pagoda, some 25 to 
30 feet in height, which is situated in the grounds. These 
public gardens, though small, are well laid out with flower- 
beds, pathways, and shelters, and a covered bandstand with 
curious sounding-box roof at once catches the eye on entry, 
whilst in another corner is a marble pillar supported on the 
back of a huge tortoise carved out of a block of granite. 

Desirous of seeing Korean life in all its different aspects, 
we paid a visit after dinner to the Theatre Royal, close by, 
and derived no little entertainment from watching several 
acts of a Korean play, performed mainly by men and boys. 

13—2 
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The building in which it took place was one of some size, 
the seats in the body of the hall being raised in steps until 
they reached the level of the gallery or promenade, on which 
we had our seats in a private box on the right-hand side. 
There were four or five boxes on each side of the hall ; those 
on the left, reserved for Korean ladies, being all full. Not 
understanding a word of the language, we were, of course, 
unable to fathom the plot—if there was one at all—though 
& gigantic paper or cardboard pumpkin, which was repeatedly 
being cut, seemed to be the chief cause of interest in this 
highly sensational drama. Most of the dialogue was chanted 
to the accompaniment of a drum played by a man on the 
stage, and from time to time supers strolled across the scene 
as though they regarded themselves as invisible for theatrical 
purposes. The music was by no means discordant, and the 
high falsetto voice so commonly heard in India appeared to 
be considered worthy of commendation in Korea, as applause 
occasionally broke out when a peculiarly high note had been 
successfully grappled with. At the end of each scene a red- 
and-white curtain, running along a wire, was pulled across 
the stage from one side, and a member of the company would 
come before the footlights and hold forth to the audience, 
whom he was apparently informing what might be expected 
in the scene about to follow. 

So the play dragged on until about 10.30 p.m., when the 
curtain was drawn aside to reveal the entry of twelve gesang, 
or dancing-girls, prettily arrayed in green and red, with long, 
loose silk cuffs—I suppose one would call them—depending 
from the wrists, and hanging far below the tips of their 
fingers. Most of these girls during the earlier part of the 
entertainment had been mixing freely with the young 
Korean bloods of the balcony, who, like ourselves, were 
occupying the most expensive seats in the house—price one 
yen, or approximately two shillings. They were pretty 
little creatures in a dainty kind of way, with hair neatly done 
up on the top with a flower placed in at one side, rather after 
the fashion of Burmese girls. During the last act of the play 
they had all disappeared to adorn themselves in the garb in 
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which they now appeared before us. They made their entry 
in two rows of six, one behind the other, and after a few 
preliminary movements en masse fell into two rows again, 
Indian file, at the back of the stage. In the centre was a 
large cloth screen supported on a high wooden frame, end-on 
to the audience, and to opposite sides of this one girl from 
each group advanced, and there danced in perfect unison 
with the other, though apparently unseen by her. The 
remainder retained their positions, watching the graceful 
movements of the two performing, who, judging by their 
actions, appeared to be simultaneously going through the 
ordeal of doing their hair and other toilet difficulties before 
each side of the screen, as though it were a mirror. When 
they had finished, they each threw a wooden ball at an 
orifice at the top of the screen, and if it successfully passed 
through they helped themselves to a flower from two large 
bowls on tall pedestals at each side of the stage near the 
footlights. Should a girl fail in her shot, she resumed her 
place at the back of her row without a flower. Then the 
next pair of girls would advance and go through the same 
evolutions, and so on until they had all done their turn to 
the accompaniment of an orchestra consisting of several 
reed instruments and drums played by men ranged up along 
one side of the stage. We watched three sets of girls go 
through the dance, and as it was then close on 11 p.m., we 
concluded it was time to go to bed, so returned to the hotel. 
We called on General Hasegawa at his private residence 
next morning, and were there met by Mr. Secretary Kuroda, 
who acted as interpreter during the interview, as he spoke 
French most fluently—in fact, in vivacity, gesture, and 
general appearance he is far more like a Frenchman than a 
Japanese, and speaks English well also. General Hasegawa 
is a fine soldierly-looking man, with strong, determined face, 
and is less like the usual stamp of Japanese in feature than 
European. He ordered champagne to be handed round, 
drank our healths, and arranged that Mr. Kuroda should 
show us the Korean barracks and troops in the afternoon. 
Accordingly, after lunch, we drove in rickshaws to the 
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barracks, close to the North Palace, were received by Mr. 
Kuroda, and introduced to the Korean Vice-Minister of 
Military Affairs and Major-General Ai, a tall, slight young 
man, who had received his military education in Japan, and 
is the proud Commander of the Korean army, numbering 
about 500 men. The former army, it will be remembered, 
was disbanded in July, 1907, since when one battalion has 
been raised under Japanese supervision, its chief duty being 
to act as the Emperor’s bodyguard. These troops are being 
trained mainly by Japanese officers, of whom there were a 
good many present on the parade-ground, as well as Korean 
officers, whose uniform is precisely similar, except that their 
badges of rank are worn on the sleeve, and not on the 
shoulder as in the case of the Japanese. Only one company 
was drawn up on parade, as the remainder of the army were 
in attendance on the Emperor, who was visiting his father. 
It went through the manual exercise for our benefit with 
commendable smartness under command of one of its Korean 
officers, and performed various evolutions on the parade- 
ground with precision. 

It is not easy for a foreigner to distinguish the difference 
between a Korean and Japanese when both are dressed in 
uniform, beyond the fact that, as a rule, the former is usually 
of slighter build and taller than the latter. The troops 
drawn up for General Broadwood’s inspection had not yet 
received their khaki uniform, with which they were to be 
provided in the near future, so were wearing out their old 
kit, consisting of blue with red facings, and white canvas 
gaiters, with knapsack, accoutrements, rifle, and peaked cap 
with red band, exactly the same as those of the Japanese 
troops. The men are reported to be intelligent and very 
quick in learning their drill; but, in their characteristic 
fashion, are seemingly equally prompt in forgetting, through 
indifference, what they have learnt. 

After inspecting the company drawn up in line, General 
Broadwood went round their barrack-rooms, in each of 
which some thirty men are accommodated. They sleep on 
raised wooden platforms running the whole length of the 
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rooms, their wooden kit-boxes being placed underneath. The 
men’s quarters extended round practically three sides of the 
barrack-square, the west end being reserved for the army 
Offices and so on. So far as one could gather, the men 
at present are not enlisted for any definite period, nor 
have they any choice whether they wish to join the army 
or not. 

From the barracks we went on to the North Palace, which 
is open to visitors on Wednesdays and Sundays on pay- 
ment of a small entrance-fee of ten sen—about 24d. The 
buildings are arranged much on the same principle as those 
seen in the palace at Mukden, in a sequence of courtyards 
leading from one to the other ; but the colouring, particu- 
larly of their roofs, is less striking, for only tiles of a dark 
hue are used, in place of the yellow and green ones of the 
Manchu capital. The King’s Audience Chamber is an im- 
posing structure, the high roof being supported on lofty 
wooden pillars some 3 feet in diameter and painted ver- 
milion. The interior is most tastefully painted in red, green, 
pink, blue, and white tints, and the carvings and ornamenta- 
tions generally are charming. The roof cannot be less than 
50 feet above the floor-level, and the centre is richly 
decorated with a gorgeous design of two gold-and-red 
dragons within a circle, whilst the ceiling of the lower roof, 
immediately over the raised dais on which the Emperor’s 
throne is placed, is similarly treated. The whole of the 
interior forms as picturesque a specimen of decorative wood- 
work as one can well imagine, and the dimensions of the 
chamber are of noble proportions. 

The late Queen’s apartments in the courtyards in rear are 
still closed to the public ; but we were able to inspect their 
exterior, and were pointed out the chamber in which she was 
brutally murdered on October 8, 1895. Many other build- 
ings of imposing design exist within the precincts of the 
palace walls, all of which are now unoccupied, as the present 
Emperor lives in another palace in the heart of the city ; but 
that which perhaps appeals to one more than any other is 
the summer-house. This is set in the midst of an artificial 
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lake enclosed within masonry walls, the surface of the water 
being covered with a thick growth of lotus-leaves. These 
plants flower in July and August, so we did not see them at 
their best; but as it was, the surroundings were exquisite. 
The building is founded on an island of stone, some 50 
yards square, which is connected with the shore by three 
delicate stone bridges 30 to 40 feet in length, and is 
carried on forty-eight granite pillars, some 15 feet in height. 
They thus form a charming colonnade about 115 feet in 
length and 100 feet broad, the under portion of the floor of 
the building above being completely covered with coloured 
designs of lotus-flowers. Access from ground-level to the 
apartments is obtained by a stairway near the bridges, and 
the residence is surmounted by a lofty roof of the usual 
pattern in China and Korea, with turned-up eaves at the 
corners. Round the lake shore the banks are planted with 
willow and other trees, the whole constituting an ideal abode 
for the hot summer months. 

We had been asked by Mr. Kuroda to tea at his house 
after we had seen over the palace, but had first to return to 
the hotel, as General Moratta had promised to call on 
General Broadwood. He was so long with us that it was 
5 p.m. before we were able to leave the hotel, and, as we 
had half an hour’s rickshaw ride before us, the sun was 
practically setting before we reached Mr. Kuroda’s residence. 
On arrival, we were conducted by one of the servants along 
a path leading from the house up a delightful fir-clad glen, 
which ran through the pretty, well-laid-out grounds to a 
summer-house high up on the slope of Nan San, where Mr. 
and Mrs. Kuroda were entertaining about a dozen Japanese 
ladies to tea. We were introduced to Mrs. Kuroda, who 
speaks English perfectly, without any trace of foreign accent, 
and were then presented by her to the other Japanese ladies 
before sitting down to join them. But it was already so 
late that, unfortunately, they had finished before we arrived, 
and very shortly took their departure. We remained for 
some time midst our pleasant surroundings, and as the moon 
began to rise followed our hosts back to their house, where 
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we were shown some extremely choice porcelain that Mr. 
Kuroda had collected in Seoul during the past two years. 
Some of the pieces were over 700 years old and of great 
value, Mr. Kuroda being a noted connoisseur. He had 
whole glass cases full of his purchases, but, as it was getting 
late, we had to satisfy ourselves with a very cursory inspec- 
tion of his treasures. The Koreans of the present day have 
apparently quite lost the art of making china, an art in 
which, some hundreds of years ago, they greatly excelled. 
The evening’s programme was one kindly provided by 
General Broadwood, by which we were enabled to see another 
phase of Korean life—dining Korean fashion at a tea-house 
near the North Palace. The instructions previously con- 
veyed to the manager of the establishment by an interpreter 
were to the effect that the meal was to consist entirely of 
Korean dishes, was to be served in Korean manner, and the 
entertainment was to be conducted entirely on Korean lines. 
At the appointed hour for the feast we set out in rickshaws 
with the interpreter, and on arrival at the tea-house removed 
our boots, and, provided with slippers, were shown into a 
large room on the ground floor, where we smoked cigarettes 
as we squatted on cushions pending the announcement of 
dinner. We then made a move to the room upstairs, where 
the meal was spread in bowls on a table, round which we 
sat. Numerous and varied were the dishes by which we 
were confronted, and all were cold except the opening soup, 
which was brought in steaming hot by one of the servants, 
followed by four young gesang—dainty little ladies who were 
to wait on us. They appeared overcome with bashfulness 
at the prospect of the ordeal of attending on foreigners at 
first, and to the uninitiated it seemed as though they were 
observing no particular method in the order in which we 
were being served with the different viands. As the meal 
progressed, however, they began to thaw a bit, and when 
they had poured out the first cup of saké for each of us, they 
broke out, without warning, into a soft-toned chant, abound- 
ing with low trills. This, we were told, contained words 
expressing their wish for our future health and happiness ; 
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and similar outbursts of song were indulged in at intervals 
throughout the repast. 

After dinner an adjournment was made to the lower’ 
chamber, where we distributed ourselves on cushions, whilst 
the gesang at the far end of the room proceeded to array 
themselves in their dancing costumes, attaching head- 
dresses and other garments over their existing ones. They 
then danced two at a time with considerable energy and 
abandon, twisting and turning about with most graceful 
movements to the accompaniment of a drum or two and 
several reed instruments played by men seated at the back 
of the room. We were treated to this pleasing spectacle for 
half an hour or so, when the performers, appearing some- 
what exhausted, were regaled on beer after their exertions. 
This brought the entertainment to a close, and the young 
ladies departed in rickshaws for the theatre, where doubtless 
they had pressing engagements to keep with certain Korean 
gilded youths. 

The next morning was spent visiting various Korean 
schools, and we found that the systems were much the same 
as those obtaining in Mukden, having been introduced from 
Japan. We were shown round by a Korean official and 
Japanese interpreter, and were first taken to the Normal 
School, located in a fine new double-storied building, and 
attached to which was the Government Primary School. 

The students of the Normal School (of whom there were 
about 112, studying to become teachers) varied in age from 
seventeen to twenty-five, and are all boarders. Entrance to 
this academy is obtained by examination, candidates coming 
up from the provinces as well as the capital. The students 
are all dressed in a light grey uniform, the coats buttoning 
high up round the neck, and receive their instruction in large 
airy class-rooms. They are provided with excellent model- 
rooms and small museums containing stuffed birds, insects, 
moths, butterflies, and so on, whilst the laboratories are 
well supplied with modern chemical and electrical appliances. 
Their dormitories—eight or ten students are accommodated 
in each—lavatory, bath-room, and dining-room were all 
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scrupulously clean and fresh, and are heated during the 
winter months on the kang principle. Recreation is obtained 
in the adjoining playground, which is fitted up as an open- 
alr gymnasium. 

Practically within the same grounds is the Primary School, 
for boys from eight to seventeen years of age, all of whom 
are day-boys. There were some 190 of these youths, mostly 
bright, cheery little fellows with intelligent faces, and often 
exceedingly good-looking. They are taught the more 
elementary branches of education, such as geography, 
arithmetic (using our figures), Japanese, and the Chinese 
classics in Korean, etc., as a grounding for the High School, 
which we next visited. 

This school was opened in 1900, and contains about 170 
pupils, who enter at the age of fourteen or fifteen, and pursue 
a four years’ course to fit them to be educated Korean 
gentlemen and officers. The education here also is entirely 
free, the cost being borne by the State, and amongst the 
scholars are sons of Korean nobles as well as those of the 
middle classes. We found some of the smaller boys studying 
chemistry in one class-room, more advanced pupils struggling 
with economics in another, whilst in other rooms geography 
and Chinese classics were being taught in a Korean sing- 
song manner. 

From the High School we proceeded to the Language 
School, which was evidently a popular institution, for here 
some 580 pupils were studying various foreign languages, 
of which Japanese was first favourite with 338 students, 
after which came English with 139. Then followed Chinese 
with 61, German with 24, and French with 13. English is 
taught by an English master, assisted by Korean teachers, 
and German and French lessons are also conducted by masters 
of those two nationalities. We heard the English, German, 
and French pupils put through their paces by their respective 
instructors—reading aloud, being questioned, and answering 
in their particular language, and so on—and were most 
favourably impressed by the pronunciation and knowledge 
of the more advanced students. We also watched youngsters 
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who had been learning English less than a year, writing most 
clearly from dictation, and their spelling of the easy sen- 
tences read out to them was in most cases faultless. Alto- 
gether the methods in force appear to be eminently practical, 
judging from the satisfactory results obtained. But then 
the Korean boy is acknowledged to be very quick and in- 
telligent in the direction of acquiring foreign tongues, for 
which he possesses a peculiar aptitude. 

One could not help being struck also with their almost 
total absence of shyness or self-consciousness in the presence 
of foreigners, such as we were. ‘There were no signs of 
diffidence when they were asked questions before us, and 
were expected to come out sharp with their replies, and their 
whole demeanour was natural and unaffected. The boys 
receive also a general education through the medium of the 
particular language they may have elected to study, so 
they obtain a pretty thorough instruction in foreign 
tongues. 

The schools we had up to this point visited were those at 
which a free education was provided at the expense of the 
State, and we were now conducted to one the cost of which 
was borne by a private nobleman, the patron of the estab- 
lishment. Here there were some 260 scholars, partly 
boarders and partly day-boys, varying in age from eight to 
eighteen, who receive much the same education as that 
provided at the Government High School. Admission is 
obtained by graduates from the Primary School or by an 
entrance examination. The boys had, unfortunately, 
finished their studies for the morning at the time of our 
arrival, so we were unable to see them in class, but were led 
to understand that, besides a general education, one foreign 
language also was taught, three-quarters of the boys selecting 
Japanese and the other quarter English. The happy-looking 
lads crowded round us as we proceeded on a tour of inspec- 
tion round their buildings, and willingly fell in to be photo- 
graphed when we expressed a wish for them todoso. They 
are very taking youngsters, these young Koreans, and one 
cannot help being attracted by their frank, open counten- 
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ances, and their general tone and manner. It is much to be 
hoped that they may in the future succeed better than 
their fathers have done in helping to raise the status of the 
country from the low level to which it has fallen in recent 
unhappy times. 

Although assured early in the morning that there were no 
girls’ schools in Seoul, our conductors now, of their own 
accord, suggested that we might like to visit the Girls’ High 
School, which was only opened in May, 1908, and which is 
now attended by about 100 girls, of ages ranging from eight 
to eighteen. We therefore drove off in our rickshaws to the 
locality in which it is situated, and obtained admission 
through a large gateway in the high wall by which the school 
grounds are shut off from the street. On passing through 
this, we entered an open courtyard, in which the girls, who 
were temporarily out of school, were playing games, while 
in one corner was a swing, and another part of the playground 
was marked out with a tennis-court. There appeared to be 
three Japanese mistresses, assisted by a Korean lady, who 
acted as interpreter, and they and their pupils evidently 
formed a very happy contented community, for the girls 
were joined in their games by their instructresses, and all were 
romping together in the most light-hearted of manners. 
The girls were all attired in little jackets, some of which were 
of brighter colours than those usually seen in the streets, 
being of green in some cases, pink in others, and yellow in 
others again. They all wore, in addition, long petticoats of 
thin black material fastened high up above the waist and fall- 
ing well down over the loose trousers worn by all women in 
Korea. We were gracefully welcomed by the Japanese 
mistresses in the manner so characteristic of the ladies of 
that nation, and were shown by them over the class-rooms, 
model-rooms, and so on ; and also some of the work done by 
the girls, such as the making of artificial forget-me-nots and 
other flowers, were exhibited, and specimens presented us. 
As school was over for the morning, we unfortunately were 
not able to see the pupils at work as well as at play, and so 
took our departure with very pleasant impressions of the 
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future prospects of the Korean maidens of to-day, thanks 
to the education which is now within their reach. 

This terminated our morning’s round, and in the afternoon 
we adjourned to the Pagoda Gardens, where the band plays 
every Thursday afternoon at this time of year. Here we 
listened to some excellent music for about an hour and a 
half, played by a band of about forty Korean performers, 
trained and conducted by Herr Eckhardt, a German, who 
formerly instructed Japanese bands in Japan. The gardens 
were thronged with Koreans, who apparently thoroughly 
appreciate western music, if one may judge from the rapt 
attention with which they followed the programme provided 
for their benefit. A fair sprinkling of the European com- 
munity were also gathered together here, and numbers of 
schoolboys put in an appearance after school-hours, and, 
squatting in rows in front of the stand, seemed to derive 
much pleasure from the music. With this gay scene our 
acquaintance with Seoul came to an end, for on the morrow 
we were to continue our travels to Fusan and Japan, so 
retired early to rest that night in anticipation of the railway 
journey and sea-voyage before us. 

We were up betimes on the morning of October 9, and had 
our baggage conveyed to the Seidaimon Station, close to 
the hotel, in order to catch the 8.10 train for Fusan. We 
were able to book right through to Shimonoseki, the Japanese 
port, our ticket embracing dinner and breakfast next morning 
on the steamer. The train proceeded first to the Nondaimon 
Station, shortly after leaving which we crossed the Han River, 
a fine broad stream spanned by a bridge several hundred 
yards in length. 

Throughout the day we traversed very hilly country 
intersected with numerous streams, flowing generally through 
narrow valleys, which necessitated stiff grades, and the con- 
struction of a considerable number of bridges and short 
lengths of tunnel. In many of these valleys rice was pro- 
fusely cultivated, the steep slopes being neatly terraced and 
skilfully irrigated by means of small dams and open channels, 
which conveyed the clear limpid waters of the streams to 
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the fields. Villages were passed at frequent intervals, 
nestling picturesquely at the foot of the hill-slopes, their 
thatched roofs being brightened by the deep scarlet of the 
chillies spread out on them to dry, and overrun, too, by 
climbing vegetable marrows, which, with their roote in the 
soil, clamber up the walls of the huts, and bring forth on the 
roof fruit of fine proportions. The persimmon also flourishes 
luxuriantly in the sheltered valleys, and trees loaded with 
the ripening fruit, of a beautiful rich orange colour, are a 
common feature of these Korean villages. 

In spite of the soil of the valleys appearing highly fertile, 
the hill-sides are for the most part singularly lacking in 
vegetation, and whole ridges quite devoid of trees are seen, 
whilst few are covered with anything more than a species of 
dwarf pine, little larger than shrubs. This has probably 
arisen from many generations of these village folk having cut 
down everything in the shape of a tree of any size in their 
neighbourhood in order to obtain fuel, and as the science 
of forestry was either unknown or totally neglected, the hills 
have not unnaturally suffered. The Korean, though lazy, 
is yet far from being a bad agriculturist, for he, too, appears 
quite capable of drawing with little labour what is necessary 
for his requirements from the generous earth. But with its 
fine climate, good rainfall, and richly-watered fertile land, 
there are still greater possibilities before Korea. The 
Japanese are taking this matter up by establishing experi- 
mental farms throughout the country, and importing large 
numbers of their own farmers with a view to greatly increas- 
ing the areas under cultivation and improving the crops 
produced. It is not unlikely, therefore, that in the near 
future Korea will be in a position to export immense quanti- 
ties of rice for the benefit of Japan and other countries. 
Doubtless, in course of time, also a Forestry Department will 
undertake the reafforestation of the barren heights, which 
will not only add beauty to a singularly attractive region, but 
should prove of great commercial’advantage as well in years 
to come. 

For the last hour or so before darkness set in we followed 
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closely the bank of a large stream, and shortly after 6.30 p.m. 
reached Fusan. We were met at the station by the Japanese 
Vice-Resident of the port, who had come to do the honours 
of the place to General Broadwood, and accompanied us on 
our ten minutes’ walk round the end of the harbour to where 
the Satsuma Maru, a ship of 1,900 tons register, was lying 
alongside the wharf. Having seen us comfortably installed 
on board, he then took his departure. Although the moon 
was just up, we were able to see little of the town, but were 
informed by the Vice-Resident that it was divided into two 
separate colonies, some 20,000 Japanese occupying the town 
at one end of the harbour, whilst about an equal number of 
Koreans were located -in the one at the other end. 

We cast off at 8 p.m., and at once commenced the sea-trip 
of some 120 miles across the Straits of Tsushima—the scene 
of the memorable naval battle between the Russian Baltic 
Fleet and the united Navy of Japan. It was a lovely even- 
ing, and the sea was like glass, so, when we came up on deck 
after dinner, we were able to enjoy a cigarette before turning 
in, whilst we watched the mountains of the Land of Morning 
Calm slowly fading from sight, bathed in the soft moonlight 
of a peaceful night. 


CHAPTER XI 
FIRST EXPERIENCES IN JAPAN—WEST TO EAST 


THE grey of dawn on October 10 found us closely approaching 
the shores of Japan, and before 6 a.m. we had entered the 
narrow Straits of Shimonoseki, and, threading our way past 
green headlands, arrived opposite the port of that name 
soon after 6.30. Here we made fast to a buoy some 600 or 
700 yards from the shore and distant about a mile from Moji 
on the opposite side, whence trains run to Nagasaki—the only 
port of any importance on Kyushu Island. It was little past 
7.30 by the time we had reached the shore in a launch after 
a hurried breakfast on board, and, as my train for Miyajima 
did not leave for a couple of hours, I accompanied General 
Broadwood and Captain Heathcote to the Sanyo Hotel, near 
the landing-stage and station. Here our most pleasant 
association of the past few weeks was to come to an end, for 
the General and his A.D.C. were bound south on a walking- 
tour from Moji to Nagasaki, whence they were to take ship 
back to Hong Kong, whilst I hoped to spend the next six 
weeks in Japan. 

General Broadwood very kindly asked me to stay with him 
on my way through Hong Kong when returning to India, as I 
wished him good-bye; and Heathcote came to see me off by 
the Tokio express, leaving at 9.30 a.m. My immediate 
objective was the island of Miyajima, where I hoped to spend 
a day or two before proceeding up the Inland Sea by steamer 
to Onomichi, and thence by rail to Tokio. 

The railway journey to Miyajima is full of variety, the 
hill scenery along the foot of, and between, the coasts being 
very pretty, whilst the train frequently skirts the seashore 
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round delightful bays, whence charming sea-scapes with 
backgrounds of picturesque islands are obtained. The land 
is profusely cultivated with rice, and skilfully terraced to 
compel every arable foot of ground to render its quota of 
food. The hills are richly clothed in pines, and there is such 
an atmosphere of neatness and order in all one’s surroundings 
that the new arrival from wilder regions cannot avoid being 
struck by the change to the clean well-kept little houses, good 
metalled roads, and general air of prosperity with which he 
is confronted. 

We reached Miyajima Station at 2.15 p.m., and there had 
to cross by steam-launch ferry, run in connection with the 
train, to Itsukushima, the densely-wooded island from one 
and a half to two miles distant from the mainland, where I 
proposed taking up my residence for a short time at the 
Mikado Hotel. The spot is indeed a lovely one, and the 
walk from the landing-stage through the little village and 
then along the sea-front to the hotel is beautiful, as one 
passes the famous Shinto Temple and the striking tort 
standing out in the sea when the tide is full. 

After’ settling down in my room, to which I was conducted 
by a pretty Japanese girl who spoke English well, thanks 
to a ten years’ residence in Honolulu, I had tea, and pro- 
ceeded on a tour of exploration to acquaint myself with my 
surroundings. Following a broad, well-made road cut into 
the hill-side, and which runs round the island, I walked 
through a forest-growth of pines, ferns, and other vegetation 
covering the hill-slopes, which descend steeply to the water’s 
edge. After winding my way for some time round little 
bays and coves in the indented coast-line, I rested awhile to 
watch a number of fishermen hauling in their nets, some of 
which ran hundreds of yards out into the bay from the 
shore-boats, their course being marked by cask-like buoys 
used as floats. These nets were gradually drawn in by 
means of capstans rigged up in the centre of the two shore- 
boats, each being worked by ten toa dozen fishermen, singing 
gaily and “stripped to the buff,” except for a small loin-cloth. 

Returning to the hotel, which is situated in a lovely pine- 
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clad glen, through which a mountain torrent flows in a 
series of rapids and small cascades, I followed the course of 
the stream for some distance up the hill-sides. A pathway 
ran from the main building, past delightful little summer- 
houses and bungalows in the grounds, all perched on the 
bank of the torrent midst the pines, and surrounded by ferns 
and moss-covered rocks and undergrowth. Here and there 
are charming artificial rock-pools, in which numbers of gold- 
fish sport about; and the exquisite beauty of the whole 
scene, combined with the gentle murmuring of the waters, 
has a most soothing and restful effect on the beholder. 
About twenty people were stopping at the hotel, the majority 
of whom appeared to be Americans. 

Lulled to sleep by the soft sound of falling water, almost 
resembling rain, I was early abroad, and sallied forth with 
my guide-book after breakfast at 7 a.m. to see the sights, 
visiting first the temple, which is noted. It was fortunately 
high tide, and the temple buildings, which are erected to a 
large extent on piles, jutting out from the shore, were nearly 
surrounded by water, adding greatly to the picturesqueness 
of their situation. As I entered the precincts of the temple 
from the road, sacred deer were wandering about outside 
and within the corridors, in eager anticipation of being fed by 
visitors ; so I purchased a little food from an old lady keeping 
a stall and presented it to the tame creatures who crowded 
round me. 

The prevailing colour of the various temple buildings, 
which are connected with each other by covered and open 
corridors, is red for the wooden pillars and roof-scantlings, 
the boarded ceilings being painted white. The roof-covering 
consists of small squares of thin pine-bark, which are so 
skilfully worked into each other that they assume a con- 
sistency almost resembling that of felt, some 4 to 5 
inches in thickness, the ends being neatly trimmed off. A 
service appeared to be taking place in the main building of 
the group, admission to which is apparently not permitted 
to the general public, for the openings between the upright 
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As these, however, were low and hid nothing, one could see 
two priests dressed in green-and-white vestments sitting at 
one side of the shrine, one of whom was intoning in soft 
accents, whilst the other played the flute in accompaniment. 
Two girls, fourteen or fifteen years of age, attired in dark-red 
baggy trousers and light pink kimonos, meanwhile seemed 
to be taking the place of acolytes, and performed various 
movements and obeisances in front of the shrine, ringing 
jingling bells throughout, which were secured to the end of a 
wooden handle held in their hands. The worshippers sat 
farther back in the body of the large room, facing the shrine, 
in a squatting posture. 

The furniture of the main building is handsome : the walls 
are adorned with paintings, and large drums and other 
instruments are distributed about the floor. In front, on 
the jetties, various grotesque bronze figures are placed, and 
prominent positions are occupied also by several very fine 
bronze lanterns, urnlike in shape. Some little distance out 
to sea (at high tide), and in front of the temple buildings, 
stands a large wooden tori, frequently represented in 
Japanese art throughout the country. This consists of two 
tall pillars, supported by two smaller ones at the side of 
each. Between the tall uprights, and near the top, is a large 
cross-beam surmounted by a long narrow curved roof, resting 
on the ends of the pillars, whilst the roof obtains additional 
support from an intermediate wooden block built up on the 
centre of the cross-beam. 

Standing immediately above the temple, on high ground 
overlooking the sea, is the Hall of the Thousand Mats 
(Sen-j0-7iki). It also is constructed entirely of wood, with 
massive pillars supporting the roof, which is carried on a 
maze of beams, struts, and bracings. These pillars are 
covered with thousands of thin, paddle-shaped ladles made 
of pine-wood, varying from a foot or so in length to others 
two and three times that size. Close beside this building is a 
large five-storied pagoda built of timber, and the grounds 
around are wooded with conifers and other trees, as well as 
tall graceful tree-ferns. 
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But the loveliest spot on the whole island is perhaps the 
grounds of the Iwaso Hotel, the Japanese inn, to which I 
next turned my footsteps. As one walks up the village 
street and passes through the entrance-gates, an enchanted 
fairyland scene is entered. Anything more daintily beauti- 
ful than this charming glen, known as the Momijidani Park, 
it is difficult to imagine. A lovely crystal-clear stream, 
flowing between precipitous banks, tumbles down the glen, 
forming large pools, over which the isolated little bungalows 
in the grounds are built up on piles. Rustic bridges cross 
the torrent here and there, whilst in other places fountains 
spout their waters high up out of artificial rock-pools full 
of gold-fish. The grounds themselves are laid out with 
exquisite taste, paths running from one grassy level to 
another, and leading from bungalow to bungalow up the 
hill-side, and then away into the thick jungle in various 
directions, or out on to grassy spurs, whence charming views 
of the bay below are obtained. The scene is one that must 
compel the attention, however indifferent the beholder may 
be, as a rule, to the beauties of Art and Nature thus allied ; 
and it was with reluctance that I retraced my steps to the 
village below to bargain over the prices of cherry-wood trays, 
bamboo toads, carved wooden boxes, and other fascinating 
goods displayed by Mr. Kobayoshis and other shopkeepers. 

In the afternoon I set off on a stiff climb up the mountain, 
by way of exercise, following the rough track leading up the 
glen in which the hotel stands. The higher one gets the 
steeper becomes the track, until, after having ascended about 
1,000 feet above the sea, it degenerates, during the remaining 
1,000 feet or so to the summit, into practically a rough zigzag 
rocky staircase. I obtained my exercise all right, for, what 
with the hot sun and my violent exertions, by the time I 
reached the top I was positively wringing wet and my heart 
was thumping like an old steam-pump. The view over the 
bay was grand, but I dare not linger long, as there was a 
good deal of wind up on this exposed rocky height, so I 
returned with considerable speed to the hotel, and was soon 
luxuriating in a delightful hot bath. 
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The island, with its greatly indented coast-line, has a 
perimeter of about eighteen miles, and is densely wooded, 
while the rocky hills rise to a height of close on 2,000 feet 
above sea-level, and from the culminating ridge spurs 
radiating in all directions fall abruptly to the water’s edge, 
forming many small and lovely valleys. Time did not admit 
of my seeing the southern side of the island ; but from the 
comparatively little I was able to explore it impressed me as 
being the most beautiful one I had ever seen, or perhaps I 
should say dwelt upon, for, during my further journey next 
day up the Inland Sea, many lovely little islands also were 
passed. 

A small steamer leaves Shimonoseki every morning and 
proceeds up the Inland Sea to Kobe, calling at various ports 
en route, and I decided to avail myself of this by seeing the 
prettiest part up to Onomichi, and there catching the express 
for Tokio. The steamer was due to call at Miyajima at 
6 a.m., and as the Mikado Hotel is some considerable dis- 
tance from the landing-stage off which the boat heaves to 
for a few minutes to take passengers and cargo on board, it 
was settled that I should embark with all my luggage on 
the hotel sampan, and be rowed out to the landing-stage, 
and thence put out to the steamer when it arrived. Accord- 
ingly, I ordered breakfast for 4.30 a.m., and was called at 
four, but when I went down to the dining-room, located in 
@ separate building, not a soul was about. Eventually the 
Honolulu maid turned up and got me breakfast shortly after 
five. But none of the men of the establishment were to be 
seen, and when a solitary aged coolie had finally loaded all 
my luggage on a hand-cart, he expressed his inability to 
draw it up the steep road over the spur leading to the cove 
where the sampan was; for, being low tide, the boat was 
unable to come up in front of the hotel, owing to a broad 
belt of uncovered sand, and we had to board her several 
hundred yards round the corner. Honolulu rose to the 
occasion like a little pet, and, seizing a paper lantern, for it 
was still dark, told the coolie to “ go ahead ”’ and that she 
would push behind, and so off we started. The old man 
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took the shafts in front, and Honolulu and I shoved at the, 
back of the cart until we had got it to the top of the rise, 
when we had to act as a drag down the incline beyond. It 
was very pleasant. On reaching the sampan, she still 
further showed what a “ brick” she was by assisting in 
getting the baggage transferred from the cart to the sampan ; 
and it was only after I had bidden the little lady good-bye, 
and we had waved each other our sad adieux for some time 
after the boatman and I had put out from the shore, that 
the hotel luggage-clerk appeared to conduct me to the 
steamer. 

The boat, the Tenrtugawamara, of 600 tons burden, did 
not arrive until close on 7 a.m., and the voyage was con- 
tinued without any unnecessary delay. I had a comfortable 
two-berth cabin told off to me, but naturally spent the day 
on deck to view the beauties of the Inland Sea with its 
multitude of islands. Just off Miyajima a small cruiser and 
eight destroyers were moored, and as I was about to take 
some photographs the captain of the steamer shouted at me, 
various Officials surrounded me, and insisted on my camera 
being left in my cabin for the rest of the day; so I have no 
memento of the many lovely spots passed by us during the 
voyage. 

Our first port of call was Ujina, some three and a half miles 
distant from Hiroshima on the mainland, with which it is 
connected by a narrow strip of land over which a light 
railway runs. We came up alongside a floating wharf, and 
remained here for some time before continuing in a 
southerly direction to the sheltered Bay of Kure, where the 
Japanese have established a naval base. Here some twenty 
to thirty torpedo-boats and destroyers were moored, as well 
as six battleships and cruisers, in addition to numbers of 
mercantile craft. Shortly after leaving Kure, we passed 
through a narrow strait, barely fifty yards across, with fishing 
villages located on either shore. The islands hereabouts are 
less thickly wooded, and the slopes of the hills are terraced 
and well cultivated. | 

Some few miles farther on another narrow channel is 
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entered, between the mainland and the island of Kamakar1, 
after which we steamed up a more open reach several miles 
wide and studded here and there with small islands, some 
little more than rocks. Thus we passed the port of Take- 
hara, picturesquely situated at the mouth of a long valley 
enclosed by high hills, and so on to Mikara and other small 
places, at all of which sampans with passengers came out to 
meet us to embark fresh passengers, and to return to the 
shore with those who had reached their destination. 

Shortly before 2.30 p.m. we entered the narrow channel 
along the northern shore of which the little town of Onomichi 
extends, backed by hills which rise close behind its habita- 
tions. Here the island of Mukai-jima so closely approaches 
the mainland that the harbour appears to be stretched along 
the banks of a winding river, the shore of which is lined with 
go-downs. Getting my belongings ashore in a sampan, I had 
them conveyed by rickshaws from the landing-stage to the 
station, whilst I walked alongside. Apparently, foreigners 
but rarely visit this small town, for my advent seemed to 
create no little curiosity, and I was subjected to somewhat 
embarrassing observation on traversing the streets. At the 
station groups gathered together, obviously discussing and 
criticizing the points of the strange beast that had ventured 
into this peaceful demesne; and as I could find no 
one who spoke my tongue, my position was not quite 
happy, particularly when children began to cry at the 
sight of me. 

In broken Japanese I managed to secure a ticket to Tokio, 
and succeeded also in getting my heavy baggage booked 
through ; and although this took some little time, I was at 
a loss to devise plans for whiling away the next two hours 
or so, for the express did not arrive from Shimonoseki until 
5.30 p.m. Happily I was helped out of the difficulty by the 
unexpected arrival of a young Japanese student, who, taking 
off his hat, addressed me in English, and asked me if I would 
be good enough to go for a walk with him. He proceeded 
to explain that he was very desirous of practising his English, 
and having heard of the arrival of a foreigner, he had hastened 
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to greet him, as so few ever visited Onomichi, and, in conse- 
quence, he had only rare opportunities of conversing in 4& 
language in which he wished to improve himself. 

I was very pleased to fall in with his suggestion ; so off we 
started, and for the next one and a half hours he showed me 
all round the little town, and told me all about himself. 
Seeing that the youth had been entirely taught by Japanese 
instructors, and had only learnt English for two years, he 
had certainly acquired a very good knowledge of the lan- 
guage. As several other student pals of his joined in our 
train, in a short time I began to feel that, far from being a 
forlorn, uncared-for wretch, I was in reality one of the lions 
of the place. 

After seeing everything worth visiting, including the 
school base-ball ground and other localities, we returned to 
the station about 5 p.m., and here the student and his friends 
took leave of me. I paced the platform until the train 
arrived, and then indulged in a hearty dinner on board, for 
I had had nothing but a few sandwiches since my very early 
breakfast. Any attempt to slumber or doze afterwards, 
however, was out of the question, as an American gentleman 
and I, who shared one of the divisions of the long seat 
running the whole length of the compartment, were at 
intervals unceremoniously shot out into the centre of the 
car, owing to a loose catch in the cushions unfastening every 
time the train jerked over points or swayed round sharp 
curves. The first time this occurred we both thought the 
carriage had been derailed and was falling over on its side; 
so I fancy we both looked a bit scared, for the train was 
travelling very fast. The fun of the thing became somewhat 
monotonous, however, after a time; but the carriage was 
so full we could not change our seats until we reached Kobe, 
at about 10.40 p.m., when several were vacated by outgoing 
passengers. Even then I was not permitted to slumber, as 
the conductor began making up the berths, and, being 
ignorant of the proper procedure, I had neglected to secure 
a sleeping-berth ticket for the night in advance. Conse- 
quently I could not get one allotted to me until we reached 
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Kyoto, shortly before 1 a.m., in case they might have all 
been engaged on from that station. 

As we were speeding along next morning, we had the good 
fortune to obtain a grand view of Fuji, which was first sighted 
shortly after 9 a.m. from the south-west, where its snow- 
capped peak appeared rising in solitary splendour above a 
nearer range, and stood out conspicuously against the pale 
blue vault of the heavens. As we approached and crossed 
the Fuji River by a fine iron bridge just above where it 
enters the sea, the whole mountain mass was displayed before 
us from its summit of white, 12,400 feet above sea-level, 
down to its very base, which here rests on a narrow plain 
barely three miles in width, bounded by the seashore. The 
first effect is wonderfully striking, and yet it all seemed 
curiously familiar, for Japanese art has so faithfully pre- 
sented to us, in various works and paintings, this famous 
mountain, that one felt as though renewing the acquaintance 
with an old friend. For several hours during the journey 
we seldom lost sight of Fuji-yama, as we travelled round its 
southern and south-eastern slopes before we plunged again 
into hilly regions beyond Gotemba. Here we penetrated 
wild country, diving through tunnels and crossing and re- 
crossing fine rocky gorges, at the bottoms of which beautiful 
mountain torrents seethed in their course towards the sea. 
In places the high embankments along the ravines require 
much protection from the eroding propensities of these 
turbulent streams, which are with difficulty checked from 
undermining the foot of the banks by means of stout masonry 
walls and long split-bamboo network cylinders filled with 
boulders. The extraordinary resemblance of these latter to 
gigantic mottled snakes, when filled and arranged in curves, 
has earned for them the name of ja-kogo, or “ serpent- 
baskets.”’ 

As we approached the sea again in the neighbourhood of 
Kodzu the hills began to recede from the coast-line, and by 
the time Yokohama was reached, we were out on the plains, 
which extend for the next hour as far as Tokio, and away 
beyond, north and east. We steamed into the capital 
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(Shimbashi Station) at 2.30 p.m., and Colonel Boger, the 
British Military Attaché, an old Staff-College friend of mine, 
was there on the platform to greet me. My kit was at once 
dispatched in a carriage (of which there are very few in this 
metropolis) and a rickshaw to his residence, whilst he and I 
walked and trammed through the. city. He lived in the 
Akasaka district of the town, in a road on high ground 
known as Daimachi, where he had a charming double-storied 
house, with nice garden and tennis-court attached ; and this, 
through his kind hospitality, I was able to treat as my 
pred-d-terre for the next few weeks, until I finally left Eastern 
for Central Japan, when we proceeded to the Japanese Grand 
Manoeuvres in November. 

We dined quietly together at home that night, and after 
breakfast next morning I accompanied him to his office in 
the British Embassy, and was introduced by him to Sir 
Claude Macdonald, the British Ambassador, who kindly 
asked us both to lunch the following day. We later 
returned to Colonel Boger’s house, as he was expecting 
visitors from Yokohama to lunch, one of whom, Mrs. Pock- 
lington—a veritable Mrs. Cook of Japan, as she has travelled 
all over the country, and knows every corner of it—was good 
enough to furnish me with many suggestions as to trips worth 
making. Subsequently she wrote me out detailed instruc- 
tions as to what inns to stop at, how much to pay for a coolie 
here, a pack-pony there, and, in fact, supplied me with all 
necessary information. It was my desire to see as much 
of the country, with its different varieties of scenery and so 
forth (and off the beaten track as far as possible), in the 
limited time at my disposal ; and that I was able to see as 
much as I did without wasting time was almost entirely due 
to the trouble Mrs. Pocklington took on my behalf. 

I found many letters awitiang my arrival in Tokio, for I 
had received none since leaving Moscow, so the remainder 
of the afternoon was spent in the perusal of these and writing 
others, whilst Colonel Boger returned to his labours at the 
Embassy. We dined early that evening, as I wished to see 
something of the * Nightless City,” or the famous Yoshiwara 
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of Tokio—for one had heard and read a good deal of the way 
in which the Japanese have dealt in their country, and 
especially in the capital, with the great sexual problem of 
the age. 

The particular district of the city set apart for the licensed 
courtesans is a considerable distance from Daimachi, and it 
took us the best part of three-quarters of an hour by tram 
and rickshaw to reach this wonderful place. It is, in fact, 
a small town inside the city, the approaches to which are 
carefully policed, as also are the streets within, where perfect 
order prevails. Within its compass some 3,000 Japanese 
girls pursue the most ancient of professions in the most 
open of manners ; for the houses and streets are brilliantly 
lighted, and many of the residences are almost palatial in 
their splendour. The streets in this quarter all run parallel, 
or at right angles, to each other, and the scene as one 
traverses them is perhaps one seen nowhere else in the world. 
On each side are series of large chambers, raised a few feet 
above ground-level, and provided with gold and other 
elaborate screens as a background, whilst open to the street 
front, except for iron bars, behind which the “ Dainty 
Iniquities ” sit in rows under bright lights and decked in the 
most gorgeous of costumes. Each house, seemingly, has its 
own particular uniform, if one may term it such : the girls 
in one establishment wearing rich apparel, perhaps, of red 
and gold; whilst next door the prevailing tone of their 
dresses may be pale blue ; beyond that possibly yellow, then 
purple, and so on through an infinite variety, each vieing 
with its neighbour in splendour. And here these highly 
powdered and rouged girls sit night after night subjected to 
the gaze of all who throng the streets, whilst each is liable to 
the selection of any man prepared to pay the recognized 
fee of that particular house. In some of the higher class 
houses the girls are not thus exposed, selection being made 
from photographs of the unfortunate inmates, which are 
hung in a row along the wall of a room on the ground-floor. 

Amidst this scene of gilded vice it is strange to observe 
many Japanese men, women, and even children, apparently 
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pursuing their ordinary vocations, shopping, and so forth, 
and paying but little attention to what is occurring on all 
sides of them. The only Europeans—or more probably, as 
they were alone, Americans—that we met in this quarter— 
where assuredly they must have been deeply interested in the 
solution of a vexed question—were three unescorted ladies, 
one elderly, and the other two quite young, possibly her 
daughters! Of course we, though of baser clay, had perhaps 
no right to be there either ; but it certainly did strike one as 
highly undesirable that young Western ladies should be thus 
tempted to gaze at their less fortunate caged sisters, knowing 
the why and wherefore of the exposure, and that the chances 
were they would have to mix amongst not altogether irre- 
proachable Japanese men. For it is a well-known fact that 
the existence of this extraordinary Yoshiwara greatly assists 
the police in their capture of burglars and other bad charac- 
ters, who, in nine cases out of ten when they have made a 
lucky haul], will be found “ blowing ”’ the proceeds on the 
painted denizens of this astonishing haunt. 

Lieutenant Cardew of the Royal Engineers, one of the 
British officers residing in Japan for the study of the lan- 
guage, was good enough to conduct me about the town next 
morning, taking me to many fascinating curio-shops, and 
assisting me to make various purchases, etc.; for I was 
leaving Tokio the following day to visit Nikko and other 
places. We ended up at the British Embassy, where I was 
due to lunch at 1 p.m., and amongst the guests invited by 
Sir Claude Macdonald were several Japanese ladies and 
gentlemen, including Admiral Miyabara and his daughter, 
whom I had the pleasure of taking in, and who spoke English 
very well. Lady Macdonald, unfortunately, had recently 
been compelled to proceed to England on account of her 
health, but her young daughter, a charming little girl of 
about eleven, sat at the head of her father’s table, and seemed 
quite at home in her position. 

After lunch Cardew called for me again, and we sallied 
forth in the rain to pay a visit to the Military Museum, where 
many interesting relics are stored of the Chino-Japanese and 
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Russo-Japanese Wars. The inspection of captured guns and 
rifles of every description, swords, armour, and many war 
photographs and paintings, besides portraits of Japan’s 
famous Generals, and so on, helped to pass a couple of hours 
very pleasantly ; but, as all the inscriptions were written in 
Chinese characters, I should have been very much at a loss 
without Cardew, who both speaks Japanese and can read the 
language extraordinarily well. 

It poured with rain all through the night, and the prospects 
in the early morning of October 16 were far from reassuring 
as I set off in a rickshaw for the Uyeno Station to take train 
to Nikko. We left at 10.15 a.m., the only other passengers 
in my compartment being a young German married couple, 
obviously on their honyemoon, from Shanghai. I tried at 
first to make myself as inconspicuous as possible, for I am 
diffident as regards intrusion on happy moments such as 
this, and dwell in the hope that when my time comes— 
should it ever do so—I may be treated with equal considera- 
tion by my fellow-travellers. My scruples, however, were 
unnecessary, for the couple proved quite human and very 
friendly ; and, as he had been in the country before, he kindly 
pointed out various objects of interest during the journey, 
and explained things to his bride and myself, for which I was 
grateful, as a possibly awkward situation was thus smoothed 
over. 

For the first three and a half hours we traversed the open 
plains north of Tokio ; but, on arrival at Utsonomiya Junc- 
tion, we branched off from the main line and made towards 
the hills, and from the next station required a second engine 
to assist us in surmounting the heavy grade to Nikko 
Station, which is 1,750 feet above sea-level. The scenery now 
improved each mile that we plunged into the hilly region, 
which is densely and most prettily wooded with pines, maples, 
and other trees. During the last hour we closely followed 
the route taken by the celebrated avenue which formerly 
connected Nikko with Utsonomiya continuously, and which 
is lined with magnificent old cryptomerias—a species of lofty 
cedar—some three hundred years old. 
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On arrival at Nikko Station at 3.30 p.m., I had my belong- 
ings placed in one rickshaw and myself in another, and was 
then hauled up the long narrow main street of the village 
for a distance of about two miles to the Daiya-gawa, a 
mountain torrent flowing in an easterly direction in a gorge 
at the northern end of the village. The stream is crossed by 
a bridge in close proximity to the Sacred Red Bridge, which 
spans the torrent at a point where it is confined by means 
of stone walls to a width of about 40 feet. Following the 
course of the Daiya-gawa for 500 or 600 yards up-stream, we 
turned to the right past some more huts and more curio- 
shops—the place swarms with the latter—and reached the 
Nikko Hotel, which was to be my resting-place for a few 
days. 

After tea I set forth on a voyage of discovery to get an 
idea of the lie of the country, and retraced my footsteps to 
the Sacred Red Bridge, where, turning sharp up to the left, 
I ascended flights of stone steps, and wandered about for 
some time on paved roadways running up and along the hill- 
sides midst grand old cryptomerias. It was too late to enter 
any of the temple buildings, but my peregrinations were 
sufficient to give me an impression of my surroundings before 
darkness set in. The river cuts its way through a fine ravine, 
the hill-slopes on the right bank hereabouts being densely 
clothed in maples ; but it was, unfortunately, still too early 
in the season to see them at their best, for they had not yet 
acquired the warm crimson tint which is their chief glory. 
The locality was, however, very beautiful, and the Japanese 
have a proverb which says, ‘“‘ Do not use the word magnificent 
until you have seen Nikko,” thus expressing their notions 
of what they consider a combination of fine scenery and 
splendid temples. 

After breakfast the following morning I set out with a 
guide to see the temples, which were only about five minutes’ 
distant from the Nikko Hotel. We were soon in the midst 
of the grove of cryptomerias, and, proceeding up a stone- 
paved slope, first visited the Mangwanji enclosure, and then 
for several hours examined those glorious buildings, gate- 
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ways, and mausoleums, whose fame has spread the world 
over. But, taking them somewhat hurriedly, as I was 
compelled to do, one’s head gets rather confused by the 
wealth of colour, carving, and so on, and a dazed feeling 
comes over one after the first shock of glory ; so I decided, on 
completing my inspection, to go for a walk, having exhausted 
myself and the temples. Accordingly, my guide and I, 
leaving this bewildering grove behind us, struck off up the 
river to visit the Gamman-ga-fuchi, crossing the torrent 
some little distance above the hotel by a flimsy bridge. Our 
objective was a pool in the torrent, out of which a low preci- 
pitous cliff arises on the left bank, on the face of which is 
carved in Sanskrit characters the word ““Hamman.” There 
appeared to be much mystery as to how anyone could have 
performed this task, and it is therefore ascribed to an indi- 
vidual who is credited with having thrown his pen at the 
rock from the bank whence we viewed it. But, personally, 
I could see nothing miraculous about it, for all that was 
necessary was to be let down on a plank or rope for a distance 
of perhaps 12 or 15 feet from the top of the bluff, when the 
job could be carried out with ease. However, it was a 
pretty walk, and we obtained fine views of the two lofty 
peaks to the north-west and west, Nyohozan and Nantaizan 
by name respectively, the summits of which were already 
sprinkled with snow. 

After lunch the guide and I set out in a north-easterly 
direction to see the Kiri-furi waterfall, which is some three 
to four miles outside Nikko. Crossing a large tributary 
nullah of the Daiya-gawa, about half a mile below the 
Sacred Bridge, we passed through a pretty plum-garden, 
with little summer-houses scattered about the grounds and 
a pool containing goldfish, and then dropped into another 
valley. The walk is a very pleasant one, the well-kept road 
crossing several streams and gradually ascending the hill- 
sides, which lose their dense growth of conifers little more 
than a mile out of Nikko. The greater part of the distance 
it is a fairly steady ascent to the small tea-house that over- 
looks the densely-wooded basin on the far side of which is 
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the high, picturesque, feathery waterfall. The stream outs 
its way through the hill-sides in a couple of leaps, and the 
torrent below plunges through a deep cleft in the hills to the 
left—looking down-stream. The colouring of the maples and 
other vegetation was delightful in this ravine, but higher 
up the slopes of the hill-sides are somewhat bare and unin- 
teresting. 

As we got back to Nikko soon after 4 p.m., I was able to 
spend a little time in the Fine Art Gallery before dark. 
Here many kinds of Japanese art are represented—such as 
most lovely wood-carvings, lacquer, cloisonné work, bronzes, 
porcelains, and so on; and the temptation to fling about 
money, quite regardless of future consequences, is great. 
But I restrained my inclinations, and departed with but a 
few modest purchases. 

I left Nikko next morning on a two-days’ jaunt to the hot 
sulphur-springs at Lake Yumoto, which is situated some 
sixteen miles from Nikko, in the heart of the mountains, 
at an altitude of about 5,000 feet. I obtained the services 
of an excellent young coolie from the hotel to carry my bag, 
and, after an early breakfast, we took the road at 8 a.m., 
when it was still pretty chilly. Over my boots I wore a 
pair of grass sandals, known as warajt, which proved an 
excellent investment of the sum of 14d. Not only do 
they greatly reduce the jar on the sole of the foot when 
walking over stony ground, and do not slip on rock, but they 
save shoe-leather, as all the wear and tear come on them, 
Being flimsy, they naturally only last for one day’s tramp, 
as a rule ; but it is easy to carry additional pairs, as they are 
very light, and they can, moreover, be purchased practically 
everywhere throughout Japan. 

On leaving the hotel we struck off to the right through 
the village, and descended to the bank of the Daiya-gawa, 
which we followed for most of the way to Lake Chuzenji, 
whence it has its origin—about half-way between Nikko and 
Lake Yumoto. During the first mile or so we twice crossed 
the stream by means of wooden bridges, over which the 
trolley-line to the copper-mines near by—at Ashio—runs 
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This continues along the main road for some miles to the 
village of Futamiya, where it branches off, again crosses 
the river, and enters the hills to the mines on the right 
bank. 

The road to Chuzenji, however, still follows the gorge 
of the Daiya-gawa, the lofty, densely-wooded slopes of 
which were one mass of yellows and greens, with occasional 
browns and crimsons ; but the autumn tints here were not 
so advanced as those seen in the higher courses of the 
river. At 9.30 a.m. we reached the half-way rest-house to 
Chuzenji, where large numbers of rickshaws were drawn up, 
since—on account of a general holiday, due to the visit of 
the American Fleet to Yokohama—many Japanese had 
gone to Chuzenji and Yumoto the previous day, and were 
now returning ; whilst others, like ourselves, were proceed- 
ing thither. Consequently the scene along the road as far 
as Chuzenji was quite an animated one, for crowds of school- 
children of both sexes also were bound in both directions 
on foot. 

From the half-way rest-house the gorge of the Daiya- 
gawa rapidly closes in, the stream becoming confined be- 
tween lofty precipitous cliffs, and the track along its banks 
far steeper. Within the next mile we crossed it twice 
below rugged bluffs, to which the maples appeared to cling 
with difficulty, and then reached a small rest-house, where 
we regaled ourselves on a cup of tea whilst halting for ten 
minutes orso. The autumn tints hereabouts were charming, 
the prevailing colours being copper and gold, whilst a little 
farther up the road we came upon another resting-place 
on a point overlooking a deep chasm, into which two fine 
waterfalls plunge over the hill-side, separated by a narrow 
spur, which was a blaze of greens, yellows, and crimsons. 
Thence the ascent is up a winding zigzag road, suitable for 
rickshaws. Numerous short cuts exist, and, though by 
following these a considerable saving in distance is effected, 
many pleasing landscapes are unseen, and unnecessary 
labour is involved in the long ascent still before one. 

The zigzag road continues through entrancing woods 
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until the summit of the pass is reached, beyond which it 
runs through copses of birch, oak, and maple, to a point 
where a side-track leads to a tea-house, situated on the 
edge of a deep cajion, into which the waters of Lake Chuzenji 
leap from a height of about 250 feet. Close to the tea- 
house is a steep drop to a ledge, whence a more compre- 
hensive view of this fine Kaigon Waterfall is obtained ; 
whilst from another point behind the tea-house a grand 
panorama of the rapids below the falls, and the course of 
the river to the east and away out on to the plains beyond, 
is unfolded. 

Pursuing our way towards the lake, we followed the course 
of the rapids above the falls to the bridge which spans the 
exit of the waters from that pleasing sheet of water known 
as Lake Chuzenji, and crossed to the Lake Side Hotel near 
by. It was still only 11.30 a.m., and as I had to wait for 
an hour before lunch would be served, I sent the coolie 
off into the village to rest for the next two hours, as I in- 
tended to leave for Lake Yumoto at 1.30 p.m. 

Lake Chuzenji is about 4,000 feet above sea-level, and, 
besides being most picturesque, is some four miles in length, 
and one and a half in width. The shore is indented by 
numerous bays; whilst the lofty hill-sides by which it is 
enclosed are densely wooded, and descend abruptly to the 
water’s edge, and at that time of the year were one blaze 
of colour, by reason of the autumnal hues of the vegetation. 
During the summer months it enjoys a delightful climate 
by report, and several of the Foreign Ambassadors have 
residences up here, to which they resort from Tokio, and can 
thus avail themselves of the excellent boating, sailing, and 
fishing to be obtained in the lake. The visitor cannot 
avoid a feeling of surprise, however, at the almost total 
absence of bird-life in these lovely woods, for one would 
imagine that so peaceful a spot should attract numbers of 
the sweetest songsters, filling the air with their warblings 
to express their joy of living midst such pleasant surround- 
ings. But the woods are silent, except for the laughter of 
the rosy-faced school lads and lasses, out for their holiday, 
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and climbing the steep ascents leading to and about the 
lake shores. 

We took the road again at 1.30 p.m., and for the next 
three or three and a half miles proceeded at a swinging 
pace along the good road bordering the northern shore of 
the lake, passing for the first mile or so through the village 
of Chuzenji, beyond which habitations were left behind. 
The woods through which the track runs were glorious in 
crimson and gold, and every little bay of the lake added a 
fresh charm to what had gone before ; whilst here and there 
on the surface an occasional boat, with small sail, was to 
be seen. After an hour’s steady tramp in a westerly direc- 
tion, we turned from the lake shore and struck north by a 
broad track passing through a grove of vines and other 
trees, leaving a trout-hatchery on our left, and crossing a 
mountain torrent by a wooden bridge a short distance up. 
Here is the small half-way house to Yumoto, with summer- 
house commanding an excellent view of the Ryuzu Falls—a 
series of fine cascades visible for some 200 yards up a steep 
declivity, down which the waters from Lake Yumoto boil 
in their course to join the mountain torrent already crossed, 
and so into Lake Chuzenji. The visitor is expected, appa- 
rently, to take a cup of tea at all these beauty spots, for on 
arrival we were at once greeted by a Japanese maid, who in 
a few minutes had placed before us two small cups of the 
usual green tea, after imbibing which we pushed on again, 
leaving @ small douceur on the tray as a thank-offering for 
kind attention received. 

A steep ascent of several hundred feet has now to be 
negotiated by a zigzag path alongside the cascade on the 
left hand, whilst on the right is the deep gorge through 
which the torrent from the base of Mount Nantaizan cuts 
its way between the hills to the bridge and lake below. 
Arrived at the summit, our surroundings had entirely 
changed. Few maples were to be seen. The majority of 
the trees had already shed their leaves, and not a few were 
dead, with gaunt white trunks, and branches thrust beseech- 
ingly heavenwards ; but vivid colouring was furnished by the 
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conifers, the most common trees here, the needles of which 
had assumed a rich orange-gold hue, while the smaller 
shrubs of the species were also a blaze of living gold. A 
few steps farther on and we dropped down into a small 
swampy grass plain, across which a raised roadway had been 
constructed, and the only trees on which were scattered 
golden pines and occasional clumps. The cone of Mount 
Nantaizan rises steeply above the little plain to the east, 
and other hills enclose it to the north and west. The track 
was of loose stone, and for the first time my coolie and I 
proceeded in single file, taking advantage of the more 
smoothly-worn portions. Half-way across the plain we 
bore away to the left towards the Yu-no-taki Falls, and as 
we tramped along in silence, each now well into his stride, 
my thoughts carried me back to many a similar tramp 
across the swampy plains in the heart of Africa, where we 
had not the advantage of a hard firm track underfoot. I 
could almost feel the safar: (caravan) behind me, threading 
its way in single file in my footsteps ; and though the safars 
in this instance consisted of one solitary Japanese coolie, 
I could not see that, and the sensation still remained, adding 
greatly to the pleasure of the walk, for old memories kept 
flocking to my mind, and the moments seemed to fly. All 
too quickly we had traversed the little plain, which is 
little over a mile or a mile and a half across, and, passing 
over a small stream by a wooden bridge, we followed its 
course for a time, the bed being strewn with numbers of 
dead logs, evidently carried down by recent floods. 

We now worked diagonally up the hill-side, steering for 
the gap through which the waters of Lake Yumoto plunged 
to the level of the plain below, and turned off the main 
track to a little hut at the foot of the Yu-no-taki Falls, 
where an ancient custodian brought us out some tea. The 
waters pour down from a height of some 200 feet along the 
face of a smooth rock set at an angle of about sixty degrees, 
the greatest width of the cascade being some 40 to 50 feet 
at its base. This beautiful flow of water is lined on both 
banks by crimson maples, and pines ; but we had little time 
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to linger here, so clambered up a steep zigzag path by its 
side to the main road above. A few yards farther on, and 
we had reached the shore of the charming sheet of water 
known as Lake Yumoto. It is far smaller than Lake 
Chuzenji, but, if possible, almost more beautiful, the pines, 
maples, and other trees being a mass of colour. Passing 
along a fine broad road midst pines, we followed the lake 
shore closely for the next ten minutes or so, and soon became 
sensible of the proximity of the sulphur springs by reason 
of the odours that pervaded the atmosphere, and the dis- 
coloration of the lake before we reached the little village 
and the small Nanma Hotel at its end. This was to be 
our resting-place for the night ; but before having my own 
bath I set out with a youth from the hotel to inspect the 
sulphur springs and the public baths. The actual spring 
was some 400 yards distant from the hotel, and bubbled 
up through the ground at the foot of a steep slope descending 
to near the level of the lake. The water is conveyed from 
the spring in bamboo pipes and wooden troughs to the 
various public baths scattered throughout the little village. 
We looked into several of these, and most of them appeared 
to be 10 to 12 feet square, the men’s compartment being 
separated from those of the women by light wooden parti- 
tions. These waters have the reputation of being excellent 
for the cure of gout, rheumatism, and other allied ills. 
Returning to the hotel, at which I was the sole visitor, 
it was now my turn to indulge in a sulphur bath, which is 
the only kind procurable. The little maid completed all 
the preparations, and when ready, enveloping me in the 
usual kimono, conducted me to the bathroom, where I found 
the water so frightfully hot that I positively could not get 
in, so had to shout for the cold water to be turned on for a 
bit. This seemed to tickle the young lady’s fancy, as the 
Japanese can stand temperatures that would boil us. It 
was very refreshing when I did get in, but—speaking quite 
impartially—it struck me that I did not smell over sweet 
when I had completed my ablutions. This may possibly 
have been due to the particular scent of mild sulphuretted 
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hydrogen which permeates the air, and to which I had not 
yet become quite accustomed. The day was brought to 
a close by a pleasant little dinner—during which I received 
the undivided attention of the establishment—followed by 
@ well-earned repose. 

It was gloriously fine as my coolie and I started off on 
our return journey at 8 a.m., but still very cold, for the sun 
had scarcely begun to make his presence felt. Consequently 
we stepped out, in order to get warm, and my coolie made 
80 light of the 30 or 40-pound pack on his back that we had 
reached the Ryuzu Falls soon after nine, and an hour later 
were back at Hoshino’s photograph shop near the bridge 
by the Lake Side Hotel, having covered eight miles in little 
over two hours. Here I stopped for about ten minutes, 
purchasing some picture-postcards, and as the coolie was 
not desirous of a longer halt, we left again at 10.15. 
Having seen the beauties of the zigzag track the previous 
day, we decided to descend from Chuzenji by the short 
cuts to the half-way rest-house on the Daiya-gawa. On 
the flat and uphill I could compete on favourable terms 
with my coolie, but going down steep declivities the beggar 
proved to be a human chamois, and my venerable grey head 
was sorely put to it to keep up with him. The weight 
on his back seemed to add wings to his flight downhill, 
and rocky drops he négotiated with nothing more than a 
series of grunts as he landed, whilst over loose stones, tree- 
trunks, and slippery muddy inclines his foothold was 
astonishing. He led the way, and, in spite of a game knee, 
I felt it derogatory to my dignity to be left behind, seeing 
that he was handicapped (?) by a load on his back, whereas 
I only had a stick in one hand and a covert-coat over my 
shoulder ; so, entering into the spirit of the thing, I followed 
him closely. The track was very narrow, and we met 
crowds of school boys and girls, fiushed and perspiring, in 
their climb upwards ; but we heedlessly flashed past them, 
darted across the main road at intervals, and plunged head- 
long again down the short cuts, until in a very short time I 
felt as though I had been in a Turkish bath, and was wet 
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through with my exertions. Eventually we finished with 
the short cuts, and reached the little house where we had 
taken tea the previous day, and I was thankful. The 
coolie was, too, I believe, for he turned and blurted, “‘ Very 
hot !”’ with which remark I most cordially agreed, though 
the occasion had scarcely adequate justice done it. 

We did not rest, however, and continued with our tramp, 
marching straight into the Nikko Hotel without a halt, 
and arrived there at 12.15 p.m. exactly. We had come 
through from Yumoto in four and a quarter hours, in- 
cluding the ten minutes spent in Hoshino’s shop, which I 
think was a very fine performance on the part of a coolie 
carrying a 40-pound pack on his back. Having paid him 
off, we parted as old friends. 

This was my last day at Nikko, for on the morrow I pro- 
posed taking train to Mayebashi, and proceeding on a walk- 
ing tour of several days from Ikao across country to the 
railway at Toyono. I had been very comfortable at the 
Nikko Hotel, where the charges were very moderate, accom- 
modation good, and food and attendance most satisfactory. 


CHAPTER XII 
A WALKING TOUR IN JAPANESE HIGHLANDS 


Up at 6 a.m., and breakfasting an hour later, I comfortably 
caught the 8.10 train for Mayebashi via Oyama. A crowd 
of school boys and girls were also marched down from the 
village in twos to return to their school at Tsuruto, after 
their visit to the Nikko temples and Chuzenji. This pil- 
grimage appears to form part of the education of the school- 
children in this part of Japan, and it was most amusing to 
watch them swarm into the carriages set aside for their 
use, after being drawn up in orderly fashion on the platform. 

On arrival at Utsonomiya Station, a railway guide entered 
my carriage, and on learning my destination explained most 
carefully where I had to change when the train left for 
Mayebashi, and so on—information which I already pos- 
sessed ; but still, it showed the trouble and care the Japanese 
go to in making everything easy for visitors touring in their 
country. This system of railway guides seems an ad- 
mirable one, which might with advantage be introduced 
into other countries than Japan, as with their assistance it 
should be difficult to go wrong. 

From Oyama we travelled in a westerly direction over 
plains cultivated in parts with rice, and in others thickly 
wooded, near the base of the hills to the north, which we 
approached very closely about Kiriu. Mayebashi was 
reached about 3 p.m., and here I was met by a man from 
the Ikao Hotel, to which I had taken the precaution of 
telegraphing the previous day. Our next means of con- 
veyance was a wretched one-horse tramcar, which runs 
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from Mayebashi for some ten or eleven miles in a northerly 
direction to the village of Shibukawa. The car was crowded, 
and we sat six aside, like sardines in a tin; whilst the poor 
broken-down steed refused to proceed out of a walk, in 
spite of violent castigation at the hands of the driver through- 
out the whole length of the village. Once on the outskirts 
the noble animal, apparently getting a whiff from his stall, 
broke into an apology for a trot, the effort extending for a 
few minutes only, up to the changing station. From here 
we started off with two tram-loads, one immediately behind 
the other ; but progress was dismally slow, as the drivers 
were addicted to stopping at short intervals to indulge in 
@ cup of tea and a smoke at various road-side hostelries, 
whilst the horses appeared to be in an advanced condition 
of senile decay, and incapable of doing more than four or 
five miles an hour, notwithstanding brutal and most in- 
human flogging. 

Shortly after crossing the Tone-gawa—a fine broad stream 
—by an iron bridge of considerable length, we reached the 
end of the tram-line at about 5.30 p.m., and I for one did not 
regret that this portion of the journey was over. One 
ought, perhaps, not to grumble, since the tram-ride of ten 
or eleven miles only costs 30 sen, or about 74d.; but the 
manner in which the drivers had treated the wretched 
ponies, which were physically incapable of greater exertions 
than they had put forth, had greatly disgusted me through- 
out the whole two and a half hours during which I had been 
an unwilling witness of their ferocity with the whip. 

From Shibukawa I took on a rickshaw for the final ascent 
of six miles to Ikao, and started off in the gloaming with 
two men, harnessed in tandem fashion, drawing me and 
my bag, which was stowed away between my feet. Steadily 
rising, we passed through the village in the gathering dusk, 
and so on into the darkness, along an excellent road, which 
seemed to be for the most part, in cutting, not unlike a 
Devonshire lane. On arrival at a small half-way rest- 
house, the coolies beckoned me to dismount, and in they 
went, I following, to be regaled by a cup of tea, provided 
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by the old lady in charge of the establishment. After a 
short halt, we pushed on again, but the grunts and exertions 
of my two coolies proved too much for me, so I got out 
and walked the remaining three miles to the hotel; and, 
their burden being thus lightened, they were able to keep 
close up behind me, and we reached our destination shortly 
after 7 p.m. 

So far as could be judged in the darkness, the ascent from 
Shibukawa to Ikao in a westerly direction up the slopes of 
Mount Haruna must be one of considerable beauty, for the 
road passed, apparently, through thick woods of crypto- 
merias. I was pretty hot by the time we arrived at the 
hotel, so, quickly divesting myself of my garments, was 
soon revelling in a delightful mineral-spring bath containing 
iron and sulphate of soda, which was devoid of any marked 
odour, though it had the effect of changing the colour of 
my sponge to a warm saffron hue. Again I was the sole 
guest, and after a modest little dinner, soon felt at peace 
again with all mankind. 

Dawn heralded in a lovely morning, so I made an early 
start to visit Lake Haruna, and the temple and village 
beyond, returning by another route from the lake via 
Benten to Ikao—a pleasant round of about fifteen miles, 
the greater part of which was spent in climbing up hill and 
down dale. Securing the services of a coolie to carry my 
lunch, we left the hotel a few minutes before eight, and at 
once commenced a steady ascent through the village, midst 
groves of cryptomerias. On leaving its outskirts, we followed 
by a steep zigzag path through woods of lovely colouring, 
and made towards two twin peaks, known as Futatsu-dake. 
We were soon above the thickly wooded portion of the 
hill-sides, and on more open ground, sprinkled with small 
pine-shrubs. 

After a fairly stiff climb we reached the summit of the 
col on the right shoulder of the more northerly twin peak. 
We were now over 1,000 feet above the level of Ikao village, 
and obtained a fine view of the country round. Looking 
back in an easterly direction, we could see the Nikko hills 
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beyond the deep depression in which the Tone and Agatsuma 
Rivers flow ; whilst in our immediate neighbourhood were 
the twin peaks, Soma Hill, Haruna Fuji, in front, and 
Boshi Hill to the right of it, all of which were nearly bare, 
except for a growth of tall grass. 

It was still only 8.45 a.m., and, continuing by an easy 
descent on the far side of the pass, we traversed a gently 
falling, grassy plain between the Soma and Fuji Hills, and 
reached the south-east margin of Lake Haruna, which is 
distant about one and a half miles from the summit. A good 
track leads along the southern shore of this charming sheet 
of water, which lies at an altitude of about 3,500 feet above 
sea-level, and apparently occupies a corner of a crater, as 
it is surrounded by hills and crags, evidently of volcanic 
origin. Its greatest length from north to south is little 
more than a mile, and it is somewhat pear-shaped in form, - 
with blunted base, about three-quarters of a mile across 
from east to west. Ten minutes’ walk along the margin 
of the lake, under woods, brought us to a little tea-house, 
near which a track branches off up the hill-side to the 
Tenjin Pass. This we followed by an easy ascent of some 
200 feet, reaching a couple of shelters on each side of the 
track at the summit, where the usual cup of tea was ad- 
ministered, although it was not yet ten o’clock. 

A steep descent is made from this point down a glorious 
glen, the sides of which were brilliant with the colours of 
the autumn foliage, nearly every hue except blue flashing 
in the morning sunlight on the precipitous hill-slopes. 
Through this glen flow the waters of Lake Haruna, access 
being obtained by means of a tunnel, pierced under the 
ridge from the lake to a slightly lower level on the far side of 
the pass. The farther we descended, the more rugged and 
grand became the scenery, the glen closing into a gorge, 
through which the torrent dashed with musical murmurings. 
On the left bank a fantastic cliff rises sheer out of the depths 
below, the summit of which is crowned by several large 
rocks, balanced one on top of the other ; but, the descent 
being stony and steep, it is advisable to keep one eye on 
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the rough path in front, and the other to drink in the charms 
of the prospect. 

Rather under a mile and a half from the pass we reached 
&® grove of cryptomerias, amidst which the ancient temple 
of Haruna is perched, situated at the base of astonishingly 
precipitous crags, which add a solemn beauty and grandeur 
to the site. Ascending a series of steep stone steps, we come 
upon a little stall where photographs are sold, and a short 
distance beyond is the first terrace or ledge, on which the 
outer enclosure is constructed, containing the buildings 
tenanted by the priests. Another flight of steps brings one 
to a handsomely carved wooden gateway, on passing through 
which still another flight has to be surmounted to reach the 
second narrow ledge, on which the temple proper, and other 
subsidiary buildings, are erected within a stone balustrade. 
The front of the temple, though small, is richly carved 
with flowers and other decorations, a particularly striking 
piece of work being two dragons twined round the side 
beams of the porch. Immediately behind the temple a sheer 
cliff rises, on the summit of which a huge rock is balanced 
in @ most threatening position, whilst a tall candle-shaped 
crag towers above the brown gateway. 

On leaving the temple we struck down-stream, following 
a broad stepped track cut in the hill-side, and passed 
over a small bridge near the base of an abrupt cleft in the 
cliffs, through which a tiny trickling stream runs. A little 
farther on we oame upon a tortt, with pagoda close by ; 
and continuing along this well-kept road amidst the crypto- 
merias, we crossed the main stream of the gorge by an arched 
bridge just below a point where, on the left bank, a natural 
rock arch is seen on the hill-side above—a most curious and 
striking formation. Beyond the bridge is a large gateway, 
with two figures of gods, with bows and arrows in their 
hands, within the outer niches; and, crossing another 
small bridge, and passing under a second large fort, the 
upper end of the village of Haruna is reached. 

The village is picturesquely built on a succession of 
terraces : the only road, running down its centre, consisting 
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of a series of broad steps, on each side of which stand the 
huts ; whilst in the middle a rivulet flows with great velocity, 
within the confines of a stone gutter, the whole length of 
the street. The roofs of the low huts were loaded with 
numbers of boulders and stones, apparently with the object 
of resisting the force of the wind. Having traversed the 
limits of this quaint, pretty hamlet, we retraced our foot- 
steps from its lower end, and set out on our return climb 
to the summit of the Tenjin Pass—a very hot undertaking. 
Here my coolie and I shared the food brought from the 
hotel, and at 12.30 p.m. started off for Ikao, via Benten, 
following for the first half-hour the western shore of Lake 
Haruna, through grass-land, up to the point where the 
track rounds the shoulder of Boshi Hill—so called from its 
resemblance to a hat. 

Thence we descended by a steep, rough path along the 
side of a medley of small ravines, which were densely 
wooded, and displayed a marvellous variety of autumn 
colours. Farther down these all merge into one gorge, and 
on the right bank is a striking rock, having the appearance 
of a giant lion’s head, with mouth closed, and gazing slightly 
upwards. Still descending rapidly, about three-quarters of 
an hour from the summit we reached a place where the 
tracks diverge, and, following the right-hand one, we 
crossed the valley just above the Benten Waterfall, and 
stopped a few moments at the tea-house overlooking it. 
The pretty fall is only about 20 or 30 feet in height, and is 
utilized by the Ikao Hotel for supplying their electric 
lighting. 

Continuing along a broad well-defined path in an easterly 
direction round the spurs of the hill, up and down dale and 
through lovely woods of cryptomerias and other trees, we 
reached the little Nanae Falls, in a deep glen, about a quarter 
of an hour distant from the hotel. One last final climb up 
the sides of the glen and through the picturesque village 
landed us back at the hotel at 2.30 p.m., when the pleasures 
of an iron-water bath were immediately sought. 

Ikao is situated at an elevation of between 2,500 and 
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2,700 feet above sea-level, along the north-eastern slope 
of Haruna Mountain. The main street consists of almost 
a continuous flight of steep steps, the houses being built 
on terraces. The situation is a beautiful one, and from 
its elevated position a fine view is obtained of the 
Nikko and other hills, whilst the woods around are 
delightful. 

The hotel has accommodation for about eighteen Euro- 
peans in one part, whilst the remainder of the fine rambling 
wooden structure is capable of sheltering some 500 Japanese. 
There appear to be several classes of rooms, for each of 
which different sets of baths are set aside. I was shown 
all round the establishment by the acting-manager, a nice 
old Japanese, who afforded me great assistance in my 
further tour by procuring me a coolie, furnishing me with 
letters of introduction to the inns in Kawara-yu, Kusateu, 
and Shibu, and arranging for a supply of bread, a cold 
roast chicken, and so on, for the morrow, as Kawara-yu 
possesses little in the way of provisions. 

It was raining when I was called by a maid at 5 a.m., 
and she appeared doubtful as to the wisdom of my con- 
tinuing the trip ; but as my programme necessitated travel- 
ling wet or fine, I decided to start, trusting it would clear 
later in the day. I was not disappointed, for the rain 
ceased altogether after we had been on the road about an 
hour, and at 1 p.m. the sun came out, and we were treated 
to a lovely afternoon. We left Ikao at 6.50 a.m., and 
proceeded by a short cut along the hill-sides to the main 
road at Gochodé, a straggling village on the right bank of 
the Agatsuma River. 

By 8.30 we had reached this point, having marched about 
five miles, and were now on a fine broad cart-road, which 
runs up the valley of the Agatsuma, and which we followed 
for the remainder of the march until just before reaching 
Kawara-yu. The scenery in parts is very striking, as grand 
crags and bluffs rise at intervals from the edge of the stream, 
whilst all the hill-slopes were beautiful in their autumnal 
garb. Every bit of arable ground appeared to have been 
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placed under cultivation, and numbers of little hamlets and 
cottages line the road throughout. 

After closely adhering to the river for a couple of miles 
or so, the road takes a more direct course to the village of 
Haramachi by cutting off a large bend, the stream not being 
seen again until just before that village, where it is crossed 
by a fine wooden bridge, about 100 yards in length. A 
short distance farther on we entered the outskirts of the 
village, and proceeding for half a mile or so up the main 
street, made our first halt at a little inn on the left-hand 
side. It was then just after 10 a.m., and we had marched ten 
miles, so stopped there until close on eleven, whilst we re- 
freshed ourselves with tea and a little fruit, such as pears 
and apples. 

On taking the road again, we continued along the bank 
of the river, which here flows between high, precipitous, 
rocky banks in a series of rapids and cascades; but the 
scenery becomes less striking, as the hills lose a good deal 
of their ruggedness and decrease in height, although their 
more gentle slopes were glorious in their autumn colourings. 
About half-way to the village of Iwashita the road leaves 
the river-bank, and passes generally through cultivated 
areas some little distance from it; whilst the hamlets 
hereabouts are so numerous that it is not easy to determine 
when one ceases and the other commences. We pushed 
on beyond the last of these, for the time being, and made 
a halt at a very rough road-side shelter, where the good dame 
in charge provided us, as well as several coolies already 
congregated there, with tea. There is something very 
sociable and friendly in these road-side gatherings, as differ- 
ences in rank are sunk, and the coolie and his superior are 
all treated alike; for these homely countryfolk appear to 
possess a natural gift for welcoming the stranger as well 
as their own kith and kin. 

Although we had already tramped some sixteen miles, 
my coolie was quite impatient to be off, and commenced 
shouldering his load, so we embarked on the last lap soon 
after 1 p.m. The valley here rapidly closes in, the hill- 
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sides rising abruptly from the cafion through which the 
torrent has carved its way, until soon we were proceeding 
up @ narrow gorge, along the side of which the roadway is 
frequently cut into solid rock, almost vertically above the 
roaring torrent over 100 feet below. As may be imagined, 
the scenery is magnificent, particularly as the precipitous 
cliffs were decked in the most brilliant of colours. Rather 
under an hour after leaving our last resting-place we turned 
off the main road, and, crossing the river by a high-level 
bridge, followed a road lately constructed up the hill-side on 
the right bank. A steady ascent for the best part of half 
an hour brought us to the hot sulphur springs and the 
Hagiwara Inn at Kawara-yu—my abiding-place for the 
night. It was not yet 2.30 p.m., and we had tramped some 
twenty miles since leaving Ikao, which fact will enable the 
reader to judge of what sturdy material the Japanese coolie 
is made. Not only are they admirable as coolies, but as 
companions and guides they are splendid, for they fully 
appreciate the beauties of Nature by which they are sur- 
rounded ; and no matter how long a march may be, and how 
trying the burden on his back under a hot sun, no coolie 
by whom I was accompanied in Japan ever endeavoured 
to lessen the length of any particular march by omitting 
to show something of interest off the road (where such 
existed), and of the presence of which one might otherwise 
have remained in ignorance, as not being visible from the 
track. 

Some tea and cakes, and a hot sulphur bath, quickly 
refreshed me, and later in the afternoon I took a stroll 
round the tiny village, which only contains (on the authority 
of the little maid who waited on me) forty inhabitants. It 
is built in terraces in a bay high up on the hill-slopes, above 
which again lofty peaks rise—a mass of colour from summit 
to base. Not a few of the structures are baths, the hot 
vapour from which ¢an be seen escaping through the roofs 
on all sides ; but the odour is much more subdued than at 
Yumoto. The accommodation in the inn is purely Japanese, 
and the only food I could get for my dinner, beyond what I 
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had brought with me, consisted of a couple of cat-fish, 
which were secured in a landing-net out of a small reservoir, 
covered with a wooden grating, immediately below my 
room. These were presented in a pail of water, alive and 
kicking, for my approval, and later graced the festive 
board. 

Dinner was served at 6 p.m. by the daughter of the house, 
@ pretty slim child of sixteen, who was anxious to pick up 
a little English, of which she did not know a word, so we 
had quite a long lesson after. This consisted chiefly in 
my giving her names for different parts of the body and 
things—such as head, eyes, ears, nose, teeth, table, and so 
on—and making her repeat them until she had got the pro- 
nunciation right, when she would commit them phonetically 
to paper by means of Chinese characters, with their Japanese 
equivalent alongside. I also taught her a few short sen- 
tences, such as “ How do you do?” “‘ Good-bye,” and so 
forth. She was getting on swimmingly, when our lesson 
was interrupted by a schoolmaster putting in an appearance, 
uninvited, and asking me to teach him, too. Neither of 
us wanted him, and the girl immediately got up, with a 
pout of annoyance on her pretty face, and left the room ; 
whilst this worthy gave me the pleasure of his company for 
the best part of the next three hours, boring me to distrac- 
tion, as he knew less English than I did Japanese. 

For the next day’s tramp I had enlisted the services of 
a coolie in charge of a pack-pony, on which my bag was 
loaded, balanced by a rock and a few other trifles on the 
other side. It was a lovely morning as we set forth shortly 
before 8 a.m., but the pack-pony was considerably slower 
in his paces than a coolie, and not half so companionable, 
as he lingered behind me throughout, and I had to take 
frequent breathers to let the pair get within touch of me 
again. Travelling was very pleasant at first under the 
shadow of the lofty hills, the track winding high above the 
river under magnificent bluffs, and past little hamlets, 
across fine ravines, and so on. After some three miles of 
this, the river was crossed by a bridge about 60 yards in 
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length, and the excellent cart-road on the left bank again 
reached. The gorge thence gradually dies away ; the hills 
open out, and cultivated areas exist in narrow strips on each 
side of the road. Here rosy-faced peasant women were seen 
working in the fields in their masculine form of dress, con- 
sisting of fairly tight-fitting blue trousers, and smock above, 
with white cloth sun-bonnet on the head. 

Near the village of Naganohara, about a mile above the 
bridge, an important tributary of the Agatsuma-gawa joins 
it from the north, and is crossed by a bridge spanning a 
precipitous chasm. From here on through the village of 
Otsu and beyond the grade gradually steepens during the 
next seven miles from Naganohara, until a col is reached 
about a mile short of Kusatsu. We reached Otsu about 
10 a.m., and turned north up a narrow valley, which we 
followed for some three and a half miles. The sun was at 
one’s back, and this, combined with the steepness of the 
grade, made this part of the march very trying. 

Shortly before reaching a road-side shelter, some two and 
a half miles from Kusatsu, I overtook a Japanese travelling 
on foot; so, joining him, we walked the remainder of the 
march together. There was little or no shade, as the upper 
hills here were poorly wooded, and before arriving at the 
summit, about 4,000 feet above sea-level, I must confess 
to feeling pretty done. Our exertions, however, were now 
nearly over, and, following the road for some distance round 
bare spurs, we subsequently commenced a short sharp 
descent into the village nestling in a pine-clad valley. We 
parted outside the Netsu-no-yu, the chief public bath, he 
going to an inn, whilst I took the road leading to the Shirane 
Hotel, and wallowed in a sulphur bath for some time before 
partaking of lunch. Great scales, so to speak, of sulphur 
were floating about in the water, and after stirring about in 
the bath for a time, the water had assumed a milky hue, 
which I found made my eyes smart, so carefully avoided 
dousing my head and face too much in it. 

These sulphur springs bubble up in the nullah bed a short 


distance up - stream of the glen on which the hotel is 
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situated, and past which the sulphur current flows, to be 
distributed throughout the public baths in the villages. The 
centre of the village square is occupied by springs of boiling 
sulphur water, whilst round about it are scattered the baths, 
the temperature of the water of which varies from 113° to 
128° F., whilst some of the springs actually reach a tem- 
perature of 160° F. 

The Kusatsu sulphur-spring baths are famous for the 
cure of gout, rheumatism, leprosy, and other diseases, and 
many Japanese invalids flock here to undergo a course of 
treatment ; but, owing to the existence of free sulphuric 
acid in the water, the initial baths result in bringing out 
sores on the more tender parts of the body, such as under 
the armpits, etc. Apparently, five baths are taken daily— 
one soon after daylight, two others before midday, and two 
in the afternoon, the whole course consisting of 120 baths 
spread over four or five weeks. On account of the high 
temperature of the water, the patients are taken to bathe 
in squads, under proper discipline ; for the ordeal is so trying 
that otherwise, in spite of their ability to stand great heat, 
it is doubtful whether even the Japanese would be able to 
endure the immersion for the time regarded as necessary— 
viz., three and a half to four minutes. 

During the afternoon I visited the Netsu-no-yu to witness 
a bathing-drill, shortly after 4.30 p.m., and I think it was 
almost one of the most curious sights I haveeverseen. Both 
sexes were assembled in the bath-house ready for their dip, 
the men dressed in white cotton drawers, and the women 
with loin-cloths fastened round their waists. Preparatory 
to immersion, they beat the water with boards to cool it (*), 
disrobed, and, being supplied with wooden dippers, pro- 
ceeded to pour the water from the bath over their heads 
to prevent congestion. When all were ready, the signal 
was given, and the patients slipped off the wooden platforms 
round the baths, of which there were three, in divisions 
of increasing temperature, and immersed themselves—in 
most cases up to the neck—holding on with their hands to 
planks placed across the water. At one end of the bath- 
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room was the bath-master, standing by the large face of a 
dummy clock provided with hands ; whilst round the sides 
of the baths were attendants, both male and female, keeping 
a watchful eye on the patients, in case any should be seized 
with a fainting-fit, as sometimes occurs. Whilst the patients 
remain seated in the water, the bath-master calls out at 
intervals of a minute or so to let them know how time is 
going, and puts on the hand of the clock, each announce- 
ment being greeted with a hoarse shout in unison from those 
undergoing the ordeal. So the moments slowly passed, 
whilst the sufferers grimly held on to the planks, with pained 
expressions, the women seemingly being able to bear the 
torture with less outward indication of their feelings than 
the men. One minute gone—two—three—three and a half ; 
and on the final word, “ Finished !”’ the whole mass of 
bodies rose from out the depths as though one, and, quickly 
clambering on to the platforms, men and women caught the 
towels thrown across to them by the attendants, and, 
speedily drying themselves, donned their attire. 

When the baths were emptied of their human contents, 
I was permitted to go down on the platform below and try 
the temperature of the three divisions with my hand ; and 
I can only say I should have been extremely sorry to im- 
merse any other portion of my anatomy into either of the 
boiling cauldrons. After their course here many of the 
patients go to Shibu, and other places, in order to take 
advantage of the softening effects of the waters there to 
alleviate the intense irritation caused by the Kusatsu 
springs. There is also a lepers’ bath at Kusatsu, but this 
I did not visit, as I understood the sights sometimes seen 
there are too horrible for description, a particular part of 
the village being set apart for these poor sufferers. 

Again I was the sole visitor at the Shirane Hotel, due to 
the lateness of the season, and possibly also to the presence 
of the American Fleet at Yokohama; and the dear old 
Japanese lady in charge was most kind, arranging for my 
march on the morrow by obtaining the services of a pack- 
pony and coolie, and supplying me with sandwiches for the 
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road, and bread and a fowl to take with me to Shibu, 
where provisions for Europeans are scarce at the Japanese 
inn. 
Immediately on leaving Kusatsu for Shibu one is faced 
with a long climb of some seven miles to the summit of the 
Shibu Pass, in the course of which an ascent of over 
3,300 feet—from 3,800 to 7,150 feet—has to be accom- 
plished. Breakfasting before 7 a.m., we were loaded up and 
off at 7.45, the old lady of the hotel and the rosy-faced 
little maid accompanying us some distance down the 
road before wishing me “Sayonara.” It was fresh, cool, 
and cloudy, so the steady rise was not unpleasant at first, 
and by the end of three-quarters of an hour we had reached 
& narrow neck, the bare width of the road, from each edge 
of which there was a deep drop into rocky glens below. 
Otherwise the scenery was far from interesting, as the hill- 
sides were practically bare, except for a thick growth of 
bamboo-grass. About two hours up we reached a small 
rest-house, and were now above the clouds and fog which 
hung heavy in the valley below, whilst overhead the sky 
had cleared, and we were treated to bright sunshine. After 
the experience of the previous day I had my umbrella 
handy, and completed the ascent under its friendly shelter. 
The track now became very uneven and steep, stony and 
muddy in places, and in others roughly corduroyed with 
small pine branches. It was not until 10.30, therefore, that 
I stood alongside the primitive shelter at the actual summit. 

Towards the east the view was entirely obscured by fog 
and clouds, but due west a fine mountain range with snow- 
clad peaks showed up brilliantly in the morning sunshine. 
Yet I must admit to a disappointment in the scenery passed 
during the ascent, for beyond an indifferent growth of pines, 
with low bamboo undergrowth, during the latter portion, 
there is little the whole way up from Kusatsu worthy of 
special praise. I waited for a few minutes at the top until 
the pony arrived, and giving man and beast a short rest, 
we commenced the descent of close on 5,000 feet in nine and a 
half miles to Shibu at 10.45 a.m. 


A VILLAGE MAID, OTZU. 
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For the first half-mile or so the track along the side of a 
steep ravine was good, then it became rough, stony, winding, 
and very steep. It had evidently been recently cobbled, 
and in places one descended a veritable spiral staircase. 
The hill-sides carried conifers, but there were as many dead 
trees as healthy living ones. At the end of an hour we reached 
more gently falling ground, and a short distance farther 
alighted on a small rest-house, with ravine on one side, and 
a small stream immediately behind it on the upper slopes. 
Here I decided to eat my sandwiches, so the pony was un- 
loaded and given a feed, whilst the coolie and I consumed 
our modest repasts together inside the hut, in which two old 
cronies of the male persuasion served us with tea, and ate 
the sandwiches offered them with apparent relish. 

Loading up again, we were off at 12.30 p.m., and for a 
time the track improved greatly along the side of the hills, 
which are thickly covered with bamboo-grass. Near by 
bamboo-canes were béing largely cut by peasants, who 
carried off the withes, varying in length from 3 to 7 or 8 feet, 
on small two-wheeled vehicles, or on the backs of ponies. 
At the end of about one and a half miles from the hut we 
dropped into a narrow, rocky gorge, with mountain stream 
at bottom, and here the scenery is really fine. The path 
ran high up above the stream, which is enclosed between 
precipitous rocky cliffs, and the torrent dashes down the 
gorge in a succession of cascades and small waterfalls. 

About two and a half miles before reaching Shibu a slight 
diversion was made by striking off to the left of the road to 
the edge of the ravine, whence a fine view is obtained of the 
Kamman Falls, which must, at a rough guess, be between 
200 and 300 feet in height. The torrent from above con- 
tinuously carries down with it boulders and stones, which 
crash on the rocks below with loud reverberations. Rejoin- 
ing the main road by a short cut from this point, we followed 
a very steep zigzag course down a narrow spur between 
small valleys to right and left, which were kaleidoscopic in 
their colourings, and so reached a village set midst large 
patches of cultivation, and, later, crossing the stony bed of 
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the Koshi-kawa stream by a bridge 70 or 80 yards in length, 
entered the village of Shibu. 

The situation of the village, extending along the right bank 
of the river, is a delightful one. Its extreme width does not 
perhaps exceed 100 yards, the habitations being packed in 
between the stream and the base of lofty hills rising im- 
mediately behind them. I put up for the night at the 
Tsubata-ya Inn, and as it was still only just after 3 p.m., took 
a stroll round the village after the usual bath and tea. 

A good deal of music was indulged in during the afternoon 
and evening in a neighbouring house, which I afterwards 
ascertained was in connection with some wedding festivities. 
My informant was a young Japanese who came to my room 
after dinner, and sat there for an hour or so whilst he talked 
a little broken English, and I a similar amount of halting 
Japanese, for I saw no reason why these nocturnal visitors 
should let loose their English on me without my retaliating 
by unchaining my Japanese at them, since I was just as 
desirous of learning their language as they seemed to be of 
improving their English—at my expense. During the course 
of our conversation I further learnt that some ten years 
previously His Majesty the Mikado of Japan had slept in 
the room that I was occupying, and that, more recently, 
Prince Ito had also honoured the apartment with his 
presence ; so I rather trembled to think what my bill would 
be on the morrow in face of these facts. I was let down 
easily, however, and my charges for the night’s lodging, 
including a bottle of beer, only amounted to two yen fifty sen, 
or about five shillings. 

For the last stage of this tramp to the railway at Toyono, 
a distance of twelve miles, I had enlisted the services of a 
young coolie, and after a lovely bath and early breakfast 
we took the road at 8 a.m. Passing through the length of 
Shibu village we reached Yudanake, a short distance outside, 
and then traversed a cultivated area dotted with hamleta, 
the persimmon trees of which were loaded with fruit. About 
three miles from the start we crossed the Shibu stream by a 
bridge some 100 yards in length, and descended gradually 
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down the excellent carriage-road leading to the railway. 
Soon after 9 a.m. we entered the large village of Nakano, 
which boasts shops of every variety, including bicycle- 
repairing establishments, etc. The traffic between Shibu 
and the railway station is considerable—brakes, carriages, 
rickshaws, and bicycles being frequently met with, plying 
between the two places. So much is this the case that the 
people at the inn had expressed surprise that I should walk 
when there were so many means of conveyance at hand. 
The walk, however, is a very pleasant one, and my coolie 
proved quite good company. I gathered from him that he 
had taken part in the Russo-Japanese War, and had been 
wounded through the chest at Liao-yang; but as he did 
not know a word of English, I may have misunderstood him, 
and be doing him an injustice in repeating this story, for 
I could only understand about 20 per cent. of his replies to 
my many questions, advanced by way of practice in his 
tongue chiefly. 

Below Nakano the valley opens out into a small well- 
cultivated plain, over which we pursued our course, chatting 
amiably, until at about 10 a.m. the coolie expressed a desire to 
rest at a small road-side hut, where we consumed tea and 
devoured persimmons before continuing. From thence we 
ascended a low narrow spur, along the side of which the road 
runs until the River Chikuma-gawa is reached. This is 
spanned by a bridge of boats some 180 yards in length, under 
which the stream runs with great velocity. We soon struck 
the railway on the far bank, and followed it to the outskirts 
of the village of Toyono, where we crossed, and passing 
through the village came to a halt at the station inn at 11.30. 

As the train for Tokio was not due until 1.45 p.m., I had 
ample time on hand, and was conducted to an upstair apart- 
ment, where I was served with tea to while away the wait. 
The train was a little late, so we did not leave until past 
two, reaching Tokio at 10.45 p.m. Shortly after dark we 
appeared to be travelling through fine scenery, the railway 
penetrating a mountain range by a series of tunnels. I 
arrived at Colonel Boger’s house at the same time as he, on 
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his return from an official banquet, so we sat up and talked 
for a space before retiring. As the mancuvres, I learnt, were 
not to commence until November 8, I decided to leave again 
on the morrow for Miyanoshita, and to do a short round 
back to Yokohama by October 29, where Mrs. Pocklington 
had very kindly asked Colonel Boger and me to stop with 
her for the races on the 30th and 3lst. 

I left Tokio, accordingly, on October 26, by the 12.10 p.m. 
train from Shimbashi Station for Kodzu, via Yokohama, 
arriving at the latter place shortly after 1 p.m., and at the 
former a little before 3 p.m. From Kodzu an electric tram 
runs for some distance along the beautiful sea-shore, and, 
crossing the broad bed of the Saku-gawa, passes for about 
two and a half miles up the main street of Odawara village, 
and then up a lovely valley to a spot known as Yumoto, 
ten miles from Kodzu. The ascent of four miles thence to 
Miyanoshita can either be made on foot or by rickshaw, so I 
put my belongings into a rickshaw, man-handled by a couple 
of men, and walked myself for the exercise, as it was pretty 
chilly. The road is an excellent one, winding steadily up 
the hill-sides along the slope of a broad ravine ; so the Fujiya 
Hotel was reached in little over the hour, and here I pre- 
sented a note of introduction to Mr. Yamaguchi, the pro- 
prietor, with which I had been furnished by Mr. Gooch, a 
fellow-traveller from Seoul to Miyajima earlier in the month, 
and was allotted a room in the bachelors’ quarters. 

The Fujiya Hotel is noted throughout Japan for the 
excellence of its arrangements, comfort, cuisine, and so on, 
and the baths are a dream. It is not often that I enjoy 
gambolling in natural spring waters confined within white 
marble sides and bottom, such as one luxuriates in at the 
Fujiya. The hotel was largely patronized at the time of 
my arrival, for the American Fleet had taken its departure, 
and the foreign visitors in Japan were apparently dispersing 
again throughout the country, after the brilliant series of 
functions and receptions at Yokohama and Tokio, to which 
all seemed to have flocked with the exception of myself, who 
perferred to see something of Japan. 
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Next morning, unfortunately, it was very wet and misty, 
which quite spoilt the pleasure of a walk I undertook to the 
summit of the Oji-goku (Big Hell) Volcano, whence the 
view‘on a fine day is said to be magnificent, with Fuji as the 
central figure. In spite of the unpropitious outlook, I 
decided to make the ascent, trusting to luck. A coolie was 
accordingly requisitioned to act as guide, and we set off on 
our 2,000 feet climb shortly before 8.30 a.m.* 

I shelt@red myself as far as possible from the falling rain 
under a Japanese umbrella of oil-paper, stretched over the 
usual bamboo framework, and we immediately commenced 
ascending the hill-side behind the hotel. Passing the village 
of Kawakadani, we proceeded up a steep, narrow, lane-like 
path through thick woods, which gradually diminished the 
higher we rose, until later they ceased to exist. After an 
hour’s steady climb we received our first intimation of the 
proximity of the volcano by a strong smell of sulphur, which 
gradually increased in intensity as we advanced, until in a 
few minutes we found ourselves midst a scene of desolation. 
Sulphurous fumes were emitted from the ground, and we 
passed boiling streams of sulphur-impregnated water, and 
the very rocks and soil were reeking with the odour. In 
one place, of two streams flowing side by side, separated 
only by a few feet, one was boiling water and the other icy 
cold, so my guide informed me; but when I wished to inspect 
closer this curious phenomenon I was held back, as the 
treacherous crust of the earth off the pathway is apt to give 
way, and lives are not unfrequently lost by people leaving 
the beaten track across this area. Amidst this abomination 
of desolations stands a small summer-house, somewhat below 
the summit of the hil], which we reached at 9.45. We could 
not see forty yards in any direction, so our labour had been 
in vain, beyond the satisfaction of having obtained a fair 
amount of exercise ; and as there was little to detain us in our 
cheerless surroundings, we started off on our return journey 
by a different route. 

We at once descended through beautiful woods, the track 

* Miyanoshita is 1,877 feet above sea-level, and Oji-goku 8,478 feet. 
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underfoot being carpeted with the lovely crimson maple- 
leaves and others which had been shed ; and shortly passing 
through the little village of Uyeyuba, we made a long deecent 
down a narrow path leading through a thick patch of 
bamboo-cane, the leaves of which effectually wetted us as we 
brushed through them on each side. This brought us on to 
the broad road running from Miyanoshita towards Gotemba, 

which we followed along the bank of the Haya-kawa, a fine 
picturesque mountain torrent, fertile in rapids and cascades ; 
and, passing through the village of Miyagino, built on both 
sides of the stream, we reached Kiga about half a mile farther 
down the road. We made a short halt here at the Gold Fish 
Tea-house, where gold and silver fish disport themselves in 
a rock pool (in a charming little garden adorned with 
fountains), and voraciously devour cakes and other dainties 
thrown into the water for their benefit. Having amused 
ourselves for a short time with this innocent pastime, whilst 
sipping green tea, we continued to the hotel, about a quarter 
of an hour’s walk, passing en route a feathery waterfall at 
the side of the road, and crossing a deep ravine by a high- 
level bridge on the outskirts of Miyanoshita. It rained hard 
all day, so I did not venture abroad again in the afternoon. 

The following day was equally disappointing, when I con- 
tinued my tramp to Atami on the sea-coast, some sixteen and 
e half miles distant. It was fine when I left Miyanoshita in 
the early morning, with a coolie carrying my bag ; but as we 
ascended to Lake Hakone we soon became enveloped in 
dense Scotch mist and fog, which obscured all view through- 
out the journey until noon, when from the summit of the 
Ten-Province Pass I caught fleeting glimpses of Fuji. 

We left the Fujiya Hotel shortly after 7 a.m., and as we 
took advantage of all the short cuts, which reduce the march 
to Hakone from about eight to six and a half miles, we rose 
very rapidly, and almost immediately entered the region of 
fog, and the view was gone; but as far as could be judged 
we were winding our way round bare grassy spurs of the 
hill-sides. In a little over an hour we had passed the 
Mikawaya Hotel, on the outskirts of Kawakadani village, 
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and reached a swampy hollow, in which the village of 
Ashinoyu is situated on the top of a hill 1,500 feet above 
Miyanoshita. This place is noted for its sulphur springs, 
and also from the fact that the occasions when it is free from 
fog or mist are rare. We could see little or nothing, and, 
pushing on without a halt, we at first ascended slightly, and 
then commenced to descend steadily towards Lake Hakone. 
A slight diversion was made for a few minutes off the road 
to examine a stone image of Jizo, carved in relief on a large 
rock above the road, to which my coolie directed my 
attention. 

Rounding a spur some little distance on ahead, we obtained 
our first view of Lake Hakone—an extremely restricted one, 
owing to the mist—and, descending steeply, arrived at the 
village of Hakone Moto on its shore. A gale of wind was 
ruffling the surface of the water, on which many little white- 
crested wavelets were raised, and this was all that was to be 
seen for a distance of 300 to 400 yards along the lake. 
Twenty yards above the level of the water all was mist—a 
curious phenomenon. In fine weather the view of Fuji 
from this small village is said to be most beautiful, the 
reflection of the great white cone on the placid waters of the 
lake being described as unrivalled. 

We continued along the lake shore, greatly disappointed at 
our ill-fortune as regards the weather, and, passing under 
an avenue of cryptomerias, skirted the Imperial Summer 
Palace, finely situated on a grassy headland of the lake, and 
surrounded by charming grounds, before reaching the larger 
Hakone village, which is much patronized by foreigners 
during the summer months. We rested here a few minutes 
at the far end of the main street, and, having refreshed our- 
selves with a little tea in a small rest-house, took the road 
again at 9.45 a.m. 

At once ascending a steep slippery track, we rose rapidly 
during the next half-hour, but could see nothing of the 
country except that we appeared to be surrounded by 
bamboo-grass-covered hill-slopes, with a deep ravine on one 
side. We subsequently descended by an equally bad track 
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through low bamboo thickets until we reached a point where 
the paths to Atami and Mongawa, also on the coast, diverge. 
Our path became somewhat more undulating now, but on 
the whole descended through bamboo and grass for little 
over a mile, when we commenced to rise by easy grades along 
a series of narrow grass-clad ridges. Shortly before noon 
we reached the summit of the Jikkoku-toge, or Ten-Province 
Pass, so named because from a large stone at the top portions 
of ten provinces of Japan are visible. 

The sun had now begun temporarily to disperse the mist, 
which was driven at a great pace by the strong gale of 
wind, and, an exclamation from my coolie in rear causing 
me to look round, I beheld the magnificent sight of the snow- 
clad peak of Fuji towering above us and the clouds, and 
gloriously illuminated by sunshine for a few moments—then 
it was gone. As, however, there seemed a prospect of its 
clearing still further, I decided to halt here and have my 
lunch, as the view from this point is regarded as usually 
superb. Towards the sea one could see excellently the long 
narrow peninsula terminating in Cape Manazuru, and the 
bay lying, seemingly at our feet, over 3,000 feet below, whilst 
other bays and several islands were also visible to the south- 
east, as was the Bay of Enoura to the south-west across the 
narrow isthmus, which is only seven or eight miles wide at 
this point. To the west, however, and to the north the view 
was still greatly obscured by the drifting mist, and it was 
only possible therefore to form an imperfect impression of 
the mountain ranges and valleys spread out before one, 
though occasional glorious glimpses of Fuji’s hoary head 
compensated one for other disappointments. 

At 12.30 p.m. we commenced the descent to Atami, and 
felt the full force of the sun during this steep fall of 3,000 feet. 
The path carried us past a small temple a short way down, 
and thence onwards was lined at intervals with little images 
placed at one side of the track. After an hour’s rapid walk 
we reached the cultivated portion of the valley which was 
terraced for crops of rice ; but we still had some distance to 
traverse before entering the village of Atami, through which 
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we picked our way to the Higuchi Hotel, a delightful resting- 
place with pleasant garden overlooking the sea, which is not 
more than 50 yards distant. It was not yet 2 p.m., but the 
descent of some four or five miles from the summit had been 
extremely hot, so I was not sorry to divest myself of my 
garments immediately on arrival, and seek solace in the 
excellent baths with which the establishment is supplied. 

The little town of Atami is picturesquely situated at the 
junction of two valleys, surrounded by high hills, and greatly 
sheltered, for the gale raging at the summit of the Ten- 
Province Pass had no effect on the sea here, which was calm 
and placid all the evening, and dotted with fishing-boats 
plying their trade. In fact, the evening was rather hot and 
stuffy, and it was a pleasure to sit out in the garden after 
dinner, on the benches and seats distributed along the 
terrace overlooking the sea and fishermen’s cottages below. 
Several other people arrived from the Miyanoshita Hotel 
during the afternoon, including two German brothers whom 
I had previously met at the Mikado Hotel at Miyajima, and 
we arranged to visit a geyser situated in the town in the 
morning in order to see it spout before we continued our 
journey to Yokohama. 

It was raining early ; but, clearing somewhat after break- 
fast, we took a stroll round the village, buying some gampishi- 
ort cushion-covers, kimonos, etc., for which Atami is noted— 
the fabric being made of a delicate kind of material known 
as ‘‘ wild-goose-skin paper.”” We waited in vain, however, 
for the geyser to become active, so visited a small Shinto 
temple amid some fine old camphor-trees at the upper end of 
the village. We were due to leave Atami by a train leaving 
shortly before noon in order to catch the train at Kodzu for 
Yokohama, so took our seats in a car, within the small 
dimensions of which we were crammed seven a side. This 
was hauled by a fascinating little baby engine, the most 
striking features of which were its tall chimney-stack, and 
low body and wheels. 

The line runs along the coast from Atami to Odawara, a 
distance of about twenty miles, and from it beautiful sea- 
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views are obtained of bays, promontories, islands, headlanda, 
fine cliffs, and so on ; whilst large areas of the coast-land are 
cultivated with rice and orange groves: this district being 
popularly regarded as the Riviera of Japan. Stops are 
made at fairly frequent intervals in the coast towns and 
villages passed en route, the line usually traversing the main 
streets, which are so narrow that the car completely blocks 
the road by almost touching the little shops on each side in 
many places. We were subjected to some two and a half 
hours of undue crowding before reaching the long main 
street of Odawara village, where we had to change and wait 
for about twenty minutes before the electric tram running 
between Kodzu and Yumoto arrived. 

The remaining four miles to Kodzu were quickly accom- 
plished, and by good fortune I was just able to catch a 
3.15 p.m. train to Hiranuma Station, Yokohama, instead of 
having to wait until 4.30 p.m., as anticipated. Consequently 
I arrived at Hiranuma shortly before 5 p.m., and, at the end 
of a half-hour rickshaw journey through the town, reached 
the hospitable mansion of Mrs. Pocklington on the Bluff. 
Here I was introduced by Mrs. Pocklington to her daughter, 
and to her sister, Miss Hargreaves, both of whom were also 
great travellers, and was soon made to feel that I was looked 
upon more as a friend than virtually a complete stranger. 
Colonel Boger was not due until next morning from Tokio, 
and was to meet us on the racecourse after breakfast. 


CHAPTER XII 
A CIRCULAR TOUR OF FUJI-YAMA 


BEFORE starting for the races, which commenced at 
10.30 a.m. on October 30, I had time to dash down into the 
town after breakfast to get money, and secure a passage 
to Colombo by a North German Lloyd boat of 10,000 tons 
register, leaving Kobe on November 23. On my return to 
the Bluff, we all drove off in rickshaws to the racecourse, 
where a very interesting day’s sport was witnessed, there 
being events for Australian horses, country-breds, and 
Chinese ponies. It was, unfortunately, a dull cloudy day 
throughout, and the recent abolition of the pari-mutuel by 
legislation very adversely affected the attendance also, and 
comparatively few Japanese occupied the stands. Large 
numbers of detectives in plain clothes were said to be dis- 
tributed throughout the enclosures to enforce the observa- 
tion of the new Gaming Act, whereby betting and the 
running of the part-mutuel on all racecourses in Japan were 
declared to be illegal. Since the Japanese are born gamblers, 
like Burmese, Chinese, and other Oriental races, the conse- 
quence was that when we first arrived the stands and en- 
closures presented a very empty appearance ; whereas, by 
report, on former occasions they were always thronged with 
an immense concourse. The stewards naturally viewed the 
innovation with disfavour, and many were the grumblings 
heard on all sides, and opinions were expressed that racing 
would probably have to be abandoned altogether in the 
future. 

The enclosures, stands, etc., of the Yokohama Race- 
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course are excellent, whilst in rear of the stands, round 
the sides of the parade, is a continuous line of stalls, the 
entrances to which were gaily decorated with evergreens, 
flags, bunting, and soon. These are rented by the different 
members and officials of the Race Club, and in them they 
hospitably entertain their friends to luncheon and tea during 
the various race-meetings. The actual course, oval in 
shape, has a perimeter of one mile, and the whole of every 
race, which varied in length from three-quarters of a mile 
to one and one-eighth miles, could be followed from the stands 
with ease. Colonel Boger and I were very kindly asked to 
lunch in the stall rented by Mr. Jones, the Manager of the 
Shanghai and Hong Kong Banking Corporation, where we 
sat down a very cheery party of about fourteen, shortly after 
1 p.m. 

The last race did not take place until 4 p.m., so the 
programme provided at these meetings is a fairly liberal one, 
and as we were all pretty cold by this time—for we had not 
been favoured with one single gleam of sunshine through- 
out the day—we walked back to the Bluff to try and get 
warm. The Emperor’s Cup was to be run for on the follow- 
ing day, but it poured with rain incessantly, and so heavily 
that, after much telegraphing and telephoning between 
Yokohama and Tokio—for the Crown Prince was to present 
the cup to the owner of the winner—it was decided that the 
races should be postponed until the Monday, it then being 
Saturday. It was impossible to do anything all day ; but 
we lunched with Mr. and Mrs. Jones at their beautiful 
house on the Bluff, where we met Sir Claude Macdonald, and 
dined quietly at home in the evening. 

I now arranged to take the road again, with the object 
of making the circular tour of Mount Fuji, and, after many 
expressions of gratitude to Mrs. Pocklington for her kind 
hospitality, left Yokohama by the 10 a.m. train for Kama- 
kura next morning, on a trip that she mapped out for me. 
It was a glorious morning, and after the previous day’s 
heavy rain the atmosphere was so clear that we obtained 
magnificent views of Fuji, down the sides of which 
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the snows had descended to a comparatively low altitude. 
On arrival at Kamakura shortly before eleven, I at once 
set off in a rickshaw to see the famous Daibutsu, a colossal 
figure of a seated Buddha in bronze. The dimensions are 
impressive, the height of the image seated being 49 feet 
7 inches, and the size of the different members of the body 
in proportion. 

Hurrying from the Daibutsu to the tram-line, I travelled 
some four or five miles along the sea-coast to a village called 
Katase, which is the alighting-place for the lovely island of 
Enoshima. This is connected with the mainland by a long 
pier-like wooden bridge spanning the intermediate stretch 
of water. The summit of the island is reached by paved 
steps, leading in different directions up the densely-wooded 
hill-sides, and through the terraced village at its base. 
The views al] round, both of sea and land, are very beautiful, 
and Fuji showed up in great splendour. There are various 
small temples dotted about the tiny island, and the shops 
are rich in all manner of shells, coral, polished stone, and so 
on. I had no time to visit a noted cave, and my explora- 
tion of the island had necessarily to be a very rapid one, 
as I was desirous of boarding the train at Fujisawa Station 
by which I had previously travelled from Tokio to Kodzu 
en route to Miyanoshita. On my return to Katase, I con- 
tinued by electric tram to Fujisawa Station, a short journey 
of about ten minutes, and there caught the 2 p.m. train for 
Kodzu, where we arrived at 3 p.m. From thence I pro- 
ceeded, as before, to Yumoto by tram, and walked up to the 
Fujiya Hotel, accompanied by a coolie carrying my bag. 
Here arrangements were made for a coolie to go right 
through the trip with me, and I managed to secure the man 
who had previously been with me to Atami. 

Only the one night, therefore, was spent at Miyanoshita, 
and when we took the road shortly before 7 a.m. next morn- 
ing, there was a sharp nip in the air that encouraged one to 
keep on the move. It proved a long day, as we did not 
reach our halting-place for the night at Funatsu, on Lake 
Kawaguchi, until 8 p.m. The total distance traversed was 
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about thirty-seven miles in a north-westerly direction, of 
which we marched the first thirteen and a half to 
Gotemba ; then we took horse-tram to Kami-yoshida, a 
distance of about twenty-one miles, which occupied us from 
12.50 p.m. to 7.5 p.m.; and, finally, walked in the last 
two and a half miles to the Naka-ya Inn at Funatsu. The 
weariness of the tram journey between Gotemba, and the 
changing place at Kagozaka, on the summit of a pass. 
was dreadful, the distance, though only twelve or thirteen 
miles, requiring some four and a half hours of accomplish- 
ment, for we never proceeded out of a walk. Once over the 
pass, progress was rapid, and the remaining eight or nine 
miles down to Kami-yoshida were knocked off in less than 
one and a half hours. 

On leaving Miyanoshita, we followed the well-metalled 
road leading to Miyagino village, and there crossing the 
Haya-kawa, shortly after commenced a rough, stony, zig- 
zag ascent up the hill-side by a path entirely shut in by 
thick undergrowth on both sides. Eventually we emerged 
on the grassy slopes of the hill high above the torrent 
below, and wound our way round the spurs and valleys on 
the opposite side of the main valley to Oji-goku, the “ Big 
Hell.” 

It was not long before we obtained a glorious view of 
Fuji straight ahead, its snow-clad peak showing up magnifi- 
cently in the clear atmosphere of the early morning against 
the blue vault of the heavens over the range of hills to our 
front, which we had to cross. 

Shortly before reaching the village of Sengokuhara we 
came upon a new cart-road under construction, the freshly 
turned earth of which was thickly covered with frost of a 
fibrous nature, closely resembling pieces of raw asbestos. It 
was then 8.15 a.m., and another quarter of an hour brought 
us to the village itself, nestling at the foot of the hills, and 
surrounded by cultivation, such as Indian corn, rice, etc. 
As my coolie was still fresh, we pushed on, and almost at 
once commenced the ascent of the Otome-toge, or Maiden’s 
Pass. At first the rise was fairly gentle, but for the last 
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mile or so up to the summit the climb became very stiff 
and trying, the track zigzagging about on the steep slopes 
of the hill-side. Presently we sighted part of Lake Hakone, 
lying almost due south, and could follow the valley of 
the Haya-kawa, which flows out from its northern end. 
But when we reached the actual summit of the Pass, some 
2,000 feet above Miyanoshita, a marvellous panorama burst 
upon our view, for straight before us lay the whole of the 
Fuji mass, visible from its blunted peak down to its very 
glacis-like base, which is covered with cultivation ; whilst 
hamlets and villages were scattered everywhere over the 
plain lying far below us, through which the railway runs. 
We had already marched seven and a half miles, so took 
our first rest here, enjoying to the full the wonderful scene 
before us; but, under the impression that the Kami- 
yoshida tram left Gotemba at 12 noon, we started off 
again shortly before 10 a.m., as we still had some six miles to 
walk to reach that village. At first the descent was some- 
what steep, but before long we were on easy grassy spurs, 
down which we could step out at a good pace. In less than 
an hour from the top we entered cultivated tracts, and 
struck a good road, which we followed, amongst huts, the 
eaves of the roofs of which were gay with continuous bunches 
of golden-hued corn-cobs, hung out to dry. At 11.15 we 
crossed the railway, and another five minutes through the 
village brought us to the tramway terminus, where we 
learnt to our disgust that we should have to wait for one and 
a half hours, as the Kami-yoshida tram did not start until 
12.50 p.m. Our speed, therefore, had been thrown away, 
and it was not easy to know how to kill the next hour or so. 
There was nothing much to be seen about the place, so 
I decided to buy some fruit and make my lunch off that, re- 
serving the bread and meat I had brought from Miyano- 
shita for use at the Japanese inn at Funatsu. I stepped 
across the road, therefore, to a small shop opposite, where 
I purchased some pears, oranges, cigarettes, and several 
pairs of grass sandals. Whilst engaged in selecting my 
requirements, a little boy, not less than two and a half or 
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three years old, rushed up to his mother, who was attending 
to my wants, and demanded, apparently, to be suckled— 
& request that was at once complied with. After having 
imbibed copiously for some minutes, the young scamp 
then clamoured for biscuits, with which he was provided 
from a large glass jar. Seizing a handful of these, he 
departed again to join in play with other small infants in 
the street outside. I was greatly surprised by this little 
incident, for it seemed to my lay mind rather a curious 
physiological fact that a mother should be able to supply 
her offspring with nourishment for so long an interval after 
its birth. 

At length the time for our departure approached, so, 
purchasing two tickets to the Kagozaka tram terminus of 
this company, we took our seats, and shortly before 1 p.m. 
we started. Eight of us were crammed into the small car, 
the available space in which was further considerably 
reduced by one of the male passengers bringing a large 
basket of not over-fresh small fish in with him. 

_ A foretaste of what was to come was immediately dis- 
closed by the driver placing the reins of the horse over the 
brake-handle, whilst he turned round with his back to the 
quadruped, and conversed through one of the side windows 
with his friend—the gentleman who was giving us such a 
treat with his fish. The animal, not unnaturally, proceeded 
at a walk, and continued to do so unheeded throughout 
his section. The next change we still walked—or, rather, 
the horse did—the monotony of the procedure being varied 
by the driver tootling at intervals on a small horn, which 
emitted soft flutelike notes, to warn trollies and others 
coming down the line that the up-express was approaching. 
This did not prevent our leaving a cross-over just as some 
trollies laden with timber hove in sight. As these were 
travelling down-hil] with some momentum, our driver 
rapidly unharnessed the horse, and backed the tram into the 
siding to let the trollies pass. There he stayed for the next 
half-hour, tootling on his horn, and, finally, seizing courage 
in both hands, sallied forth again. We had not gone 
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50 yards before another batch of trollies came booming down. 
This necessitated a second unharnessing and backing of the 
tram into the siding. By this time two hours had elapsed 
since we had started from Gotemba, and I do not suppose 
we had advanced five miles on our journey. My patience 
was fast deserting me, so I jumped out of the tram and 
walked on up the line, and, fortunately, arrived just in 
time at the next cross-over to catch and stop another batch 
of trollies. The men in charge demurred at having to wait, 
but I planted myself across the line and stood there until 
our tram arrived in sight, when they were convinced there 
was some truth in my saying it was coming. 

As soon as I had satisfied myself all was well, I walked on, 
and arrived at Subashiri village, about two miles farther on, 
at 3.30 p.m., and had to wait there a quarter of an hour 
before the tram put in its appearance. Here another change 
of horse took place, and I resumed my seat in the tram, but 
only for about half an hour, as when we reached the vicinity 
of a long zigzag up the valley leading to the Kagozaka Pass 
I realized this would be a lengthy operation, so jumped out 
again at a bridge which spans the nullah-bed, and resolved 
to take a steep short cut through thick heavy soil up the 
hill-side to the line above. I admit to being considerably 
** blown ”’ when I arrived at this point, but thence onwards 
the grade along the tramway was easy, and I reached the 
summit of the pass, and the changing station just beyond at 
5p.m. The afternoon had turned cloudy, and it was already 
nearly dark, but before the light faded I was able to obtain 
a view of Lake Yamanaka lying immediately below. 

It soon became quite dark, and I whiled away the time by 
purchasing fresh tickets for the remainder of the journey 
into Kami-yoshida, but there was no sign of the tram. At 
5.30 p.m. we heard faint flutelike notes wafted on the 
evening breeze, and at length the express rolled up, the 
indomitable steed actually trotting down the grade from 
the top of the pass, a distance of quite 200 yards! The 
tram arrived within thirty-five minutes of the pedestrian— 
a fine performance. 
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Here trams were changed, for a different company 
controls the section from Kagozaka to Kami-yoshida and 
onwards, and as little time was lost we were off within five 
minutes, and travelling at reckless speed down the incline 
leading to the lake shore and the village of Yamanaka at 
its westerly extremity. Soon after 7 p.m. we entered 
Kami-yoshida village, apparently a very extensive one, and 
another ten minutes or so brought us to a large tori? in the 
main street, whence the road to Funatsu branches off. 
Here my coolie and I dismounted, and when he had done up 
my load we plunged into the darkness, fortunately with a 
well-defined track underfoot. Before 8 p.m. we had reeled 
off the two and a half miles to the Naka-ya Inn, but on 
arrival the place seemed crowded, and it was with no little 
difficulty that I procured a room, as some festivities appeared 
to be attracting Japanese visitors to this picturesque spot. 

I was very cold by this time, in spite of our nocturnal 
tramp, and as soon as possible sought the pleasures of the 
inn bath. Here I was not a little embarrassed by the 
attentions of the maid detailed to look after me, who insisted 
on being present during the operation, and assisting me to 
soap my back and so on, until I began to feel rather like 
Punch’s “‘ Dirty Boy.” However, once the suds had been 
removed, and I was free to wallow in the lovely hot water, 
my spirits soon revived, and I greatly enjoyed the fresh 
fish and omelette with which the inn was able to supply 
me afterwards, for I was uncommonly hungry. I lost little 
time subsequently in retiring to roost in the usual Japanese 
fashion—on thick quilts on the floor—and slept soundly 
until morning. 

We made rather a later start next day, for the stage to 
Lake Shoji was a comparatively short one, and chiefly by 
water. At Funatsu we were practically due north of Fuji’s 
summit, and as the inn overlooks the margin of Lake 
Kawaguchi, on leaving we merely had to step out of the 
door into the sampan that was to convey us to the western 
extremity of this pleasing sheet of water. The morning 
was a lovely one, and at first we obtained fine views of Fuji, 
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but it clouded over after a short time and the sun only 
showed up at rare intervals during the remainder of the 
morning. 

The scenery on Lake Kawaguchi is delightful, with a 
variety of small bays, wooded headlands, and an island one 
mass of colour in its autumnal garb. Little hamlets are 
dotted round the shores, which are enclosed on all sides by 
lofty hills except to the south, in which direction an un- 
interrupted view is obtained of Fuji, whose summit is a bare 
ten miles distant. 

Leaving Funatsu at 8.20, we were “wiggled” by two 
boatmen at a great pace over the placid expanse of water ; 
but as they stood in the sampan, and both worked on 
the same side of the craft, she rolled excessively, and I did 
not feel too confident of lasting the trip without disaster. 
They seemed bent on establishing a record, for we reached 
the little village of Nagahama at the western extremity—a 
distance of about three and a half miles—in the hour, dead, 
whereas the trip usually occupies half as long again. Taking 
to the land here, my coolie and I had a stiffish ascent of from 
fifteen to twenty minutes to negotiate, through the village 
and up to the summit of the col in the ridge beyond, which 
separates the basin of Lake Kawaguchi from that of Lake 
Nishinoumi. 

As we issued out of the village along a winding country 
track leading to the foot of the rise, where the village school 
is situated, I was some little distance in advance of the 
coolie, and came upon a dozen or so small girls wending 
their way to school. Turning round they espied me un- 
expectedly, when barely 20 yards from them, and to my 
astonishment the little mites fled incontinently up the road 
with frightened glances. I shouted out, telling them not to 
be afraid, but there was no stopping them until they were 
pulled up by some elders farther up the path, when, gather- 
ing courage, they greeted me with a chorus of “O Haiyo!” 
(Good-morning !) as I passed them in groups of twos and 
threes after their scattering. And when I reached the 
village school, a short distance on, the little boys quite 
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overwhelmed me with their salvos of the same salu- 
tation. 

From the summit of the col the view looking east and west 
over the two lakes was extremely pretty, but of the two the 
one just traversed was perhaps the more enchanting. A 
short easy descent on the far side brought us to the village 
of Nishinoumi, several of the cottages of which were sub- 
merged, through the unprecedented rise in the water of the 
lake due to the heavy rainfall that year. We were only 
delayed for a few minutes in obtaining the services of 
another sampan, and left shortly before ten on our two-and- 
a-half-mile trip to the village of Nembo, at the western end 
of this lake. 

It was blowing pretty strongly, and our progress against 
the head-wind was not so rapid as on the other lake. The 
motion, however, was far more pleasant, as the boatman and 
his small son “ wiggled ”’ on opposite sides of the sampan, 
which travelled on an even keel. The view at first is 
restricted by the lofty hills to north and south which en- 
compass Lake Nishinoumi, and it is not until its western 
extremity is neared that one can see Fuji at all well. By 
the time we arrived there a heavy snowstorm was obviously 
raging about its summit, and the greater portion of the 
mountain was obscured, except the lower slopes below the 
snow-line. 

At 11 a.m. we reached the little village of Nembo, nestling 
on the northern shore of the lake at the foot of fine hills, and 
here again took to the land. Lake Nishinoumi is separated 
from Lake Shoji, the next of the chain of small lakes that 
girdle Mount Fuji at the base of its northerly slopes, by a 
field of lava some three and a quarter miles in length, which 
is for the most part thickly wooded. The track is very 
rough underfoot, the narrow path winding its way almost 
continuously over uneven stones and boulders of lava, 
covered in many places by an ancient growth of moss. 
The trees are usually low in height, with twisted and gnarled 
roots also entirely moss-covered, whilst a silence reigns over 
all as in a forest primeval, broken only by the tread of the 
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traveller’s feet on the fallen leaves as he passes through 
this scene of desolation. Here and there are open patches 
devoid of trees, where chaotic masses of piled-up lava are 
exposed unprotected to the sunlight, and there don a garb 
of lichen in place of the moss of the damper wooded areas. 

Wandering thus in a westerly direction midst fantastic 
surroundings, we happened on the shore of Lake Shoji after 
a tramp of some seventy minutes, with no previous indication 
of its presence. Following a rough path round one of the 
bays of the little lake, now close by the water’s edge, and 
now high above it, we reached a small headland after a 
quarter of an hour’s walk through pleasing woods, whence 
we could see the hotel across the lake, about a mile distant. 
After some vigorous shouting an answering hail told us we 
had been heard, and presently a white boat shot out into 
the open, and quickly approached the point at which we 
were waiting. On arrival we at once boarded her with our 
belongings, and were conveyed across and deposited at the 
hotel just before 1 p.m. 

Lake Shoji is considerably smaller than the others tra- 
versed during the day, and is charmingly situated in a 
hollow enclosed by high hills, the slopes of which, beautiful 
in their autumn foliage, descend steeply to the water’s edge. 
To the south-east alone there are no hills, the view in that 
direction towards Fuji being uninterrupted, and its glacis- 
like lower slopes fall gently down to the margin of the lake. 
From the small promontory on which the Shojin Hotel 
stands the majesty of the mountain stands revealed in all 
its splendour, and we were fortunate in that about midday, 
the snow-storm having passed, Fuji towered above us in its 
solitary grandeur. Later in the afternoon it clouded over 
again, and after dark commenced to rain. 

As my programme for the following day was a long one, I 
was roused at 4.45 a.m., and was pleased to find the rain 
had ceased and the stars were shining brightly. By 6 a.m. 
my coolie and I were on the road, and almost immediately 
on leaving the hotel embarked on a long stiff climb to the 
summit of the range near by, popularly known as the “ Hell 
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and Damnation Pass.’”’ At first the track zigzags up from the 
lake shore for about one-third of the way, and then the hill- 
slopes become so steep that the idea of continuing the zigzags 
appears to have been abandoned in favour of going straight 
for the hill, with the result that hereabouts—probably the 
“* Hell and Damnation ” part—one is clambering up at an 
angle of about 45 degrees. When this has been successfully 
overcome, however, the remaining third to the summit 
becomes comparatively easy. 

The view is magnificent when one clears the thick growth 
of trees through which the greater part of the ascent is made, 
for in one direction is Shoji lying at one’s feet, with Fuji 
towering above to the south-east, whilst grand valleys and 
snow-capped ranges are prominent to the west and north- 
west. A slight descent for a few hundred yards along the 
crest of the ridge brings one to the heights overlooking 
Lake Motosu, a picturesque sheet of water considerably 
larger than Shoji, and, like it, encompassed on all sides by 
high hills, except at its south-eastern margin, which is open 
towards Fuji. The path continues along a narrow razor- 
back ridge, only a few yards wide, which follows the irregular 
outline of the lake below, and several hundred feet above 
the surface of the water. On one side grassy declivities fall 
abruptly down to the lake, whilst on the other the densely 
wooded slopes descend steeply into a great ravine, seemingly 
many hundreds of feet deep. In places a mere goat-track, 
barely a foot wide, runs along the face of the grassy incline, 
and here a false step would plunge one headlong into the 
depths of the lake far below. 

Shortly before 7.30 a.m. we turned away from the lake, and 
commenced an excessively steep descent into a narrow 
ravine, beautifully wooded and glowing with the autumnal 
colours, which are so great a feature of these highland 
scenes. By some unlucky chance I strained my sound knee 
severely, soon after leaving the summit, on a slipping stone, 
and before the end of the day was in great pain as a result of 
this mishap. For several hours we followed the course of 
this charming glen, at the base of which flowed a mountain 
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torrent of singular beauty, which we crossed and recrossed 
several times during this period. Before long we entered 
inhabited settlements consisting of small hamlets, the 
occupants of which had skilfully terraced the steep hill-sides 
whereon to plant their crops of rice and Indian corn. Out- 
side the village of Naganokura a delightful spray-like water- 
fall tumbles from a height of perhaps 50 to 60 feet from the 
hill-side above the road, and the cottages of the village itself 
are perched on a series of terraces on the right bank of the 
narrow ravine. 

At 8.40 a.m. we reached the village of Furuseki, which is 
situated at the junction of another valley with the one we 
were following, and the terraced and irrigated fields here- 
abouts were a model of skill and ingenuity. At this point 
the pedestrian bound for Tambara, on the Fuji-kawa, has 
the choice of two paths open to him. He can take a short 
cut over the hills, thereby saving a distance of about two 
and a half miles, or he can continue along the stream to the 
village of Ichinose, and then strike west over a pass, and so 
join again the shorter road just beyond its summit. The 
charm of proceeding along these beautiful gorges, and the 
fascination of a mountain torrent, decided me to take the 
longer route, and, moreover, my knee had become so painful 
by this time that I wished to avoid unnecessarily steep 
descents. Consequently we pushed on down the gorge, 
and were amply rewarded by the scenery, as for the most 
part it is beautifully wooded, and elsewhere is overhung by 
grand rocky cliffs and bluffs. The track in places runs high 
above the mountain stream, and in others crosses it, passing 
through little hamlets and patches of cultivation almost 
continuously until the village of Ichinose, where we arrived 
at about 10.20. 

Here we left the stream, and made a fairly steep ascent 
to the summit of the pass to the west, about a mile distant, 
and enjoyed our first cup of tea, as we had been unable to 
obtain any elsewhere up to this point. We rested for about 
twenty minutes at the little shanty, and started off again 
at 11 a.m. for the final trudge of about two and a half miles to 
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the Fuji-kawa, descending into another valley, and following 
the stream flowing through the peaceful vale, which was 
dotted with cottages and patches of cultivation. Numbers 
of rosy-faced peasant girls and women were working in the 
fields, many of whom were wearing great inverted basket- 
shaped sun-hats, to protect their complexions, possibly, 
which would have done credit to the ruddy-cheeked dairy- 
lasses one sees at home. Some of these girls were extremely 
pretty, with jolly laughing faces, and readily consented to 
allow themselves to be photographed in their picturesque 
garbs, when they understood no harm was intended them. 
An excellent track led us by a gentle grade during the latter 
part of the journey down to Tambara, where we arrived 
shortly before midday. 

It was my desire to leave at once by boat for Hakii, but 
we had considerable difficulty in obtaining the use of one, 
for only one was available, and no boatmen were forth- 
coming. During the lull in proceedings a boat laden with 
Japanese passengers came down-stream, and, answering our 
hail, touched the shore some distance below the Tambara 
starting-point; but as the ruffians in charge, seeing me 
stranded, as they thought, demanded two yen fifty sen to 
take me and my coolie aboard as far as Hakii, an hour’s run, 
I as politely as possible informed them they could go to 
‘* blazes,’’ since I knew the charge for a whole boat to myself 
from Tambara to Iwabuchi, some six hours by river, was 
only seven yen. They continued their journey. 

Eventually a boat being towed up-stream by some men was 
requisitioned, and I bargained to pay seven yen for the trip to 
Iwabuchi, and two yen extra to the crew for stopping the 
night at Hakii, as I wished to visit the temple at Minobu ; 
and at 1.20 p.m. we had launched out into the stream, and 
commenced this most interesting river-trip. At times it 
was quite exciting, particularly in the narrow channels 
through which the river boils in a series of raging rapids. 
The stony bed of the nullah hereabouts was generally from 
60 to about 100 yards wide, of which perhaps half was 
taken up by the stream flowing in two or more channels. 
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In places, however, the waters are concentrated in a space 
barely 15 to 20 yards wide, and then one sprints. High hills 
enclosed the valley to east and west, and at the foot of these 
& succession of villages is passed. Where the River Haya- 
kawa flows in from the west, some two and a half or three 
miles south of Tambara, and a short distance below a 
striking rocky cliff with serried sawlike face which juts out 
into the stream from the left bank, the augmented river 
increases greatly in width and flow. The rapids now become 
positively boisterous, with rollers about 3 feet high from 
hollow to crest, and the boat fairly flies on its course. The 
flimsy craft, which is some 50 feet in length and 6 to 7 feet 
wide, and composed of thin narrow plank uprights and flat 
bottom, is, however, skilfully manipulated by a steersman 
with oar for rudder at the stern, and a man in the prow 
armed with a bamboo pole to swing her head in the required 
direction when negotiating shallows and narrow channels, 
whilst a third man pulls nonchalantly at a sweep on one side 
when the spirit moves him. 

So we sped on for about an hour until we reached Hakii, 
where we swung round and came alongside other boats drawn 
up at the shingle margin, and stepped ashore. Telling the 
boatmen that we proposed to leave again at 6.30 next 
morning, in order to catch the midday train from Iwabuchi 
back to Tokio, my coolie and I set off for Minobu, about 
three-quarters of an hour distant by road. When I tried 
to walk, however, my stiffened knee was so painful that I 
almost decided to abandon the Minobu trip, and remain the 
night at Hakii; but, feeling the opportunity of seeing the 
temple there was never likely to occur again, I resolved to 
struggle through if I could possibly overcome my weakness. 

The track was a good one, proceeding by an easy grade up 
the valley leading to the village, but I derived no pleasure 
from the walk. Eventually we reached Minobu, a small 
village consisting of one street which rises steeply up the 
hill-side, and at the far end of which is the Tanaka Inn, where 
it was my intention to spend the night. Depositing our 
belongings here, my coolie and I sallied forth to see the 
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sights before darkness set in, accompanied by one of the 
boys from the inn to act as guide. When we first entered 
the precincts of the village we had passed through a gateway 
with a shrine on one side, and steep steps leading up to a 
small chapel or oratory, apparently, on the left, and, con- 
tinuing through a grove of cryptomerias, had crossed the 
stream running down the valley by a bridge. Here, at the 
far end of the village, the grounds of the temple are entered 
by & massive wooden gateway, on either side of which are 
annexes wherein services, seemingly, are held. 

One is almost at once confronted on passing through by an 
exceedingly high, steep flight of steps, which, however, can 
be avoided by following a winding road on the right, up the 
hill-side, to the long broad platform on which the temple 
buildings are erected. We adopted this route, and reached 
first the business offices of the Nichiren sect, founded in the 
thirteenth century by the celebrated Buddhist priest of that 
name. Inspecting first the exterior of the buildings, a sum 
of one yen entitled us to see the interiors, so, removing our 
boots, we commenced from the Founder’s Temple, the inside 
of which consists of a main hall 75 feet in length and 120 
feet in depth, with a porch decorated with carvings of 
dragons, storks, and other animals. The main hall is most 
beautiful, the pillars supporting the ceiling, 26 feet above the 
floor, being lacquered in red and black, while in the centre 
of the nave hangs a magnificent gilt chandelier. At the 
back is a fine altar, 24 feet long and 15 feet deep, on which 
' stands a gilded shrine containing a life-size effigy of Nichiren. 
Gilded pillars mark off the space in front of the main altar, 
which is lacquered red and decorated with gilt carvings of 
lions and peonies, whilst two porcelain lanterns, some 8 feet 
in height, stand in front. The ceiling is of plain gilt, except 
the portion over the altar, which is decorated with dragons. 
A drum was beaten, and when we entered a priest appeared, 
who performed a short service, to which the people outside 
the grating in front of the hall kept up a chant. 

As time was pressing, we moved on along a gallery leading 
to the Temple of the True Bones, which is rightly regarded as 
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the gem of Minobu. The exterior is unpretentious, but the 
oratory ceiling is covered with lifelike paintings of cranes. 
A plain gallery Ieads thence to the inner sanctuary, a small 
octagonal chamber most elaborately decorated with gold 
and other colours. The walls are covered with paintings 
of white lotus-flowers on a gold ground, whilst the floor is of 
a dark polished wood and the ceiling of a black-and-gold 
pattern. Many colours of bright hues are further utilized 
in the decorative scheme of the interior ; but these are so 
tastefully blended that the harmony is perfect—soft and rich 
in general effect. In the centre of the room stands the 
shrine in which the bones of Nichiren are preserved. This is 
shaped like a two-storied pagoda, and made of gold lacquer. 
In it is the crystal casket containing the bones. Shaped 
like a small octagonal pagoda, it rests on a base of silver 
representing an upturned lotus-blossom, which again rests 
on a reversed lotus-flower of jade. Here, again, the priest 
performed a short service, and, opening the doors of the 
shrine, exposed to our view the casket and the bones of 
Nichiren therein. 

Continuing along the gallery to the right, we passed 
through the Shako-do, hung round with pictures, and so on 
to the Temple of the Posthumous Tablets, the Pilgrim’s 
Resting Place, the Reception Rooms, and back to the busi- 
ness offices. Walking by now had become so intensely 
painful to me that I could take but little interest in that seen 
after the Temple of the True Bones, my chief desire being to 
get back to the inn and rest. With the assistance of my 
coolie, I made a most trying descent down the winding track 
to the village road, and as soon as possible indulged in a bath 
as hot as I could bear it, and after a frugal repast sent for 
a professional shampooer (amma san) to massage my knee, 
as I had serious doubts of being able to walk back to the 
boat in the morning. The old lady, who was blind, like the 
majority of those following this profession, massaged my 
knee for the best part of an hour, with such good results that 
it felt considerably more comfortable after. On being asked 
her fee, she said twenty sen (about fivepence), and on receiving 
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fifty sen she almost embraced me. After she had been led 
down the stairs by one of the maids, she returned preeently 
to give me still further treatment, which consisted in affixing 
four or five pieces of black adhesive plaster-like-looking 
substance, each about 2 inches square, along the big muscles 
on the outside of the leg above the knee, which she said 
would draw out the inflammation still further. This, how- 
ever, was not to be supplied gratis, and I was asked to pay 
one sen—about a farthing—for the plaster. The incongruity 
of this petty demand, after she had received two and a half 
times the amount she had asked for her massage treatment, 
struck me as so grotesque that I laughed as I paid her over 
the copper coin, in which she joined most heartily, not 
understanding, poor blind old lady, the cause of my sudden 
merriment. The plaster proved a perfect fiend for gripping, 
and it clung to me for days with a tenacity worthy of a better 
cause, as nothing would remove it from my chaste limb. It 
defied boiling water, it defied nail-brush and pumice-stone, 
and I carried about these emblems of former trouble well into 
the Japanese manoeuvres, until I shed my old skin and the 
plaster with it. 

But, thanks to the very effective treatment of the old lady, 
I was able, though slowly and painfully, to walk into Hakii 
next morning, after rousing, with no little difficulty, the 
sleepy inmates of the inn to get me a couple of boiled eggs 
at 5 a.m. My coolie and I took the road eventually at 
5.45, and we reached the boat an hour later, as my laboured 
progress kept him back. Fortunately, the boatman had 
seized the opportunity of combining business with pleasure, 
by loading up the craft with bales of charcoal, bound up in 
cylindrical-shaped grass covers about 3 feet long and 18 
inches or so in diameter. These, when surmounted with a 
green baize cloth, served as an admirable resting-place for 
me during the voyage. 

It was a dull, cold, cloudy day, and the striking views of 
Fuji which are obtainable in clear weather farther down- 
stream were denied us, and we saw nothing of that mountain 
throughout the entire river-trip. Still, there was much of 
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interest and variety in the enterprise, the scene constantly 
changing as we sped on our course down the flood. The 
river-bed about Hakii was now several hundred yards wide, 
and in places later it would again close to a bare 50 or 60 
yards, whilst the open bamboo-work crates, or “ serpent- 
baskets,” are largely utilized to prevent erosion of the banks 
by the force of the current, as roads run along these on both 
sides of the stream, passing through the various villages 
scattered throughout the valley of the Fuji-kawa. The hills 
are generally lofty and striking in the upper reaches; but 
these gradually diminish in size as one proceeds south, until 
they cease altogether on the left bank shortly before Iwa- 
buchi. 

Then there is plenty of life also on the river, as, in addition 
to the boats, log-rafts are floated down to be sawn up in 
the mills at Iwabuchi. We passed several of these flimsy 
structures, the logs of which were generally of small girth, 
and seldom more than 8 or 9 feet in length, loosely bound 
together by withes or creepers, whilst one man seated in 
front and another aft, on raised seats, steered the craft 
through the boiling rapids by means of sweeps secured to the 
centres of their ends. We met also numbers of boats, 
usually in batches of four or five, being towed up throughout 
the day, and one could not help contrasting our rate of 
progress with the toil and labour involved in hauling the 
boats up-stream again. This is undoubtedly the reason why 
one has to pay somewhat heavily for the hire of a boat for a 
trip of a few hours’ duration down-stream. It appears to be 
the custom to employ two men to tow each boat with long 
light cords, whilst a third, abreast of the boat, and usually 
in the water, keeps her off from the shingle bank and shallows 
by means of a long bamboo pole horizontally placed against 
the forward part of the boat, and against the other end of 
which he pushes with his chest. As the men are the whole 
time hauling over shingle and boulders underfoot, and 
frequently up to their knees in water as well, the undertaking 
must be most fatiguing, having regard to the force of the 
current with which they have to contend. It took us just 
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under four hours’ actual travelling from Hakii to the village 
of Iwabuchi, a distance of well over thirty miles, following 
the sinuous courses of the various channels traversed, so the 
average speed attained by us could not have been less than 
about eight miles an hour. But in places we raced along at 
a speed of certainly not less than fifteen miles an hour, 
midst a turmoil of grey waters in the rapids. There was 
plenty of pleasurable excitement then, for one scudded past 
half-sunken rocks, over which the stream boiled and seethed 
in angry fashion, or shaved past semi-submerged shingle 
reefs; or, again, dashed, seemingly to certain destruction, 
towards the base of jagged headlands and cliffs, apparently 
advancing rapidly to greet with treacherous embrace the 
frail craft, which only turns off at the last moment by a 
fractional margin from that which would have converted her 
into matchwood. We did actually bump one cliff, but 
happily its face was smooth and perpendicular, and beyond 
an Ominous crunch as we grazed all was well, and we emerged 
again into a comparatively placid reach beyond. Thus the 
interest is maintained throughout the journey, for rapids 
occur at frequent intervals, and there is little dallying by the 
wayside. 

We left Hakii about 6.45 a.m., and an hour later had 
reached Wambu, where a halt of some duration was made, 
as our ticket had to be shown up or some formality gone 
through by the head boatman, who went off to the village 
across the shingle, and was absent altogether over twenty 
minutes. Afterwards we passed several ferries, consisting 
of flying bridges established at intervals in the more narrow 
_ reaches. Here thin steel wire, tightly stretched from bank 
to bank, enabled passengers to rapidly transfer themselves 
and their belongings from one side of the river to the other 
by using the force of the current to propel the boat. As we 
approached Manzawa about 9 a.m. the hills diminished in 
height, and hereabouts we ought to have been able to 
obtain fine views of Fuji had the weather been more 
propitious. 

Some distance farther down-stream, we reached a small 
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island, connected with the land on the left bank by a frail- 
looking wire bridge, known as the Tsuri-bashi or “ hanging 
bridge.”” Just below we passed the confluence of the Shiba- 
kawa with the Fuji-kawa, the former stream entering the 
Jeft bank from the north in a series of cascades, which have 
been utilized at the junction for the generating of electric 
power. On approaching Matsuno village, the river greatly 
narrows, and hereabouts cannot be more than 50 to 60 yards 
wide, flowing between well-defined rocky banks ; and shortly 
after the hills on the left bank terminate and the small plain 
is entered which extends to Iwabuchi and the seashore. We 
reached that village by proceeding down a very confined 
channel, and then, skirting the bank under the huts erected 
on the margin of the stream, dived through a small tunnel 
a short way down, and found ourselves in a narrow canal. 
This winds inland, and, passing under the railway, continues 
to the sawmills practically in the station yard. Here our 
voyage was over, and, paying off the boatmen for their 
services, my coolie and I crossed the canal by a footbridge, 
and proceeded to the station platform. 

It was still only just after 11 a.m., and as my train for Tokio 
did not leave for another hour, we were in good time, thanks 
to the quick passage we had made, the usual time allowed 
from Hakii to Iwabuchi apparently being five hours actual 
travelling by boat. I now paid off my coolie as well, and 
furnished him with a ticket to Mishima Station, whence he 
was going to walk back to Miyanoshita, a distance of about 
eighteen to twenty miles. He nodded his farewell to me as 
he got out at that station, shortly after 1 p.m., and so passed 
from my life. He was a sterling fine fellow, though no longer 
in the first flush of youth. 

I reached Tokio in due course shortly after 5.30 p.m., 
traversing the route by which I had previously travelled on 
my journey from Onomichi to the capital. Colonel Boger had 
to attend a social function that evening, so I retired early 
to rest after dinner, and had a man in to massage my knee, 
which had become greatly swollen, in spite of the little 
walking I had done during the day. 
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I was able to take a complete rest the whole of the follow- 
ing day, November 6, and on the evening of the 7th Colonel 
Boger and I left Tokio for Kyoto en route to attend the 
Japanese Grand Manouvres at Nara, where we were due on 
the evening of the 9th. We travelled in the same train as 
Princes Fushimi and Taketa and Marshal Prince Oyama, 
who were also bound for the manwuvres, and reached Kyoto 
on the morning of November 8. 

We at once drove to the Miyako Hotel in rickshaws, a long 
cold ride in the early morning of about half an hour from the 
railway station, and, after a bath and breakfast, sallied forth 
to do some shopping, purchasing various bamboo curios and 
kakemonos from Mr. Ishii Shoten and other shops in the 
vicinity. Then we visited a chrysanthemum show just off 
the Gion-machi, where charming varieties were displayed. 
Some of the plants were trained over circular bamboo 
frames, 6 to 7 feet in diameter at the base, and over other 
smaller concentric circles rising therefrom, one above the 
other. A curious freak was a fine shrub arranged as above, 
one half of the flowers of which were purple in colour, whilst 
the other half of the plant brought forth white or very pale 
yellow blossoms. 

Strolling through the Gion Moruyama Park, we inspected 
the exteriors of the Chion-in, the principal monastery of the 
Jodo sect, in front of which stands a fine two-storied gateway. 
We passed also a very old cherry-tree, so ancient and 
weather-beaten that its numerous branches have to be 
propped up with struts; and then, after a brief glance at the 
Awata Palace, we finally found our way back to the hotel 
in time for lunch. 

In the afternoon we took a quiet walk to the north of the 
hotel to visit the Nanzenji and Eikwando temples. In the 
grounds of the latter is an artificial pond, and it being 
Sunday, and presumably a holiday, large numbers of people 
were enjoying alfresco meals on wooden platforms erected 
round its margin, so we joined one group of men and girls, 
and had rather an amusing quarter of an hour or so with 
them, during which they offered us samples of their delicacies 
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to taste before we continued our stroll to the Nyaku-oji in 
a shady glen. 

We spent a very interesting hour or two at the Geisha 
School next morning, where some 600 girls are instructed 
in dancing, playing the samisen, and other instruments, 
and initiated into the intricacies of the tea ceremonies, 
arranging of flowers, and so on. We watched two girls 
being taught a new dance by a middle-aged ex-Geisha, who, 
seated at the foot of a low platform, hummed and beat the 
time on a board, whilst the two girls went through the most 
complicated poses under her guidance, and were watched by 
a bevy of other girls. The whole performance struck one as 
being extremely difficult, for every action, poise of the 
head and hands, glance of the eye, and movements of the 
legs and body, were most carefully scrutinized by the old 
lady, who made them repeat everything over and over 
again, showing them how it should be done, until their 
actions met with her final approval. 

The tea-making and serving ceremonies were also carried 
out under the instruction of an old hand, and one was 
struck by the minuteness of the detail that was enforced, 
from the preparation of the charcoal fire to the end. There 
was an exact spot, apparently, on the mat for all the acces- 
sories, which had to be placed at precise angles ; and then 
when the bowls and cups were brought in, they had to be 
dusted and cleaned in one particular way ; the kettle had 
to be placed on the fire in a certain manner, and so on 
right through the different processes of making the tea, 
pouring it out, handing it round to the guests, and even to 
the very drinking of it—the cup being emptied in exactly 
three and a half sips or mouthfuls! The time that al] 
this occupied was very considerable, and would not at all 
suit our Western ideas of obtaining a cup of tea with as little 
delay as possible if in a hurry. But the operations, though 
slow and deliberate, were most interesting, and the move- 
ments of the girls being instructed in the ceremonial full of 
grace and taste. 

We gathered that Kyoto is the only town in Japan where 
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a school exists for the training of the Geisha in those arts 
and blandishments which have made her so popular a 
feature in all social and other functions throughout the 
country. In addition to this side of their training, their 
ordinary education is also carried out in the school, and we 
looked into several class-rooms in which the girls were being 
taught reading, writing, and other scholarly attainments. 

Preparatory to leaving for Nara by the 7.50 p.m. train 
that evening from Kyoto, Colonel Boger and I ordered an 
early dinner at the hotel, and embarked on the cold, slow 
journey. Although the distance is under thirty miles by 
railway, we stopped at every single little station en route, 
with the result that we did not reach our destination until 
close on 10 p.m. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE JAPANESE GRAND MANGUVRES AT NARA 


On arrival at Nara Station we were met by Lieutenant Oka, 
a Staff-Officer of the Japanese Reception Committee, which 
had been formed under Lieutenant-Colonel Nakagawa to 
look after and personally conduct the various groups of 
foreign officers throughout the period of the mancuvres. 
Having arranged for our baggage to be sent up after, he 
showed us to the rickshaws detailed for our use, and led 
the way through the town to the Nara Normal School 
about a mile distant. This fine building, temporarily 
vacated by its students, had been converted into the head- 
quarters of the foreign officers attending the mancuvres. 
The lecture-halls had been divided up by white paper 
partitions from floor to ceiling, thus forming separate rooms 
for each officer. These were suitably furnished with bed, 
table, chairs, and all other requisites, warmed by charcoal 
braziers, and lit by electric light, so we were made thoroughly 
comfortable, and conditions were as little like the hardships 
of campaigning, for us, as may well be imagined. A spacious 
dining-room occupied a central position off the main corridor 
(running the length of the front of the building) on the 
ground-floor, as well as bath-rooms and other offices built 
out from the ends; whilst on the upper-floor were addi- 
tional rooms for officers, and several salons, in which we 
used to congregate before and after meals. When it is 
further stated that a special chef was engaged for our benefit, 
and the food excelled in quality that of the best class of 
hotels in Japan, it will be understood that there was not 
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much “roughing it ’’ so far as we were concerned. At the 
ordinary meals small tables were set apart for officers of 
one or perhaps two (and even in one case three) nationalities, 
who spoke similar languages, each group being attended 
by a Japanese officer conversant with that language. Every 
foreign officer, of whom there were fifteen* (exclusive of 
the Chinese and Korean representatives, who were located 
in a separate building), had a number—that of his room— 
fixed in a conspicuous place on the rickshaw set aside for 
him, on the horse with which he was provided, on the 
groom, or betto, who attended to the animal, and on the 
sleeves of his room- and table-servant. It was always 
possible, therefore, at once to pick out one’s rickshaw, 
horse, or whatever it might be, from the large numbers 
usually assembled at various functions or gatherings, and 
all confusion was thus avoided. 

A special train had left Tokio that morning for Nara, 
conveying most of the foreign and some of the Japanese 
officers attending or taking part in the manouvres, and 
had arrived shortly before we did. On reaching our quarters 
we found them busily engaged on an elaborate dinner, 
already prepared, and were also persuaded to partake of 
it, in spite of our previous meal. Lieutenant Cardew, the 
other British representative, had arrived by the special, 
and Colonel Boger introduced me all round to the 
foreign military attachés and officers, and also to Major 
Inouye—a charming and much decorated young Japanese 
officer—whom we were fortunate to have as our guide, 
philosopher, and friend throughout the operations, since 
he spoke English quite well. After dinner we all adjourned 
to one of the upper salons to smoke, and were there served 
out with maps and the scheme of operations that were then in 
progress. 

The general idea was that a force of two infantry divi- 
sions (llth and 4th), under command of General Count 
Nogi—the Southern Force—was advancing north from 


* 3 Russian, 3 British, 2 German, 2 American, 1 French, 1 Italian, 
1 Austrian 1 Spanish ,and 1 Dutch. 
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the neighbourhood of Wakayama on the coast towards 
the Plain of Yamoto. A Northern Force, consisting of 
two divisions (9th and 16th), under command of General 
Prince Fushimi, was advancing against the Southern from 
the direction of Kyoto. The infantry of the opposing sides 
was still too far apart to come into collision by the next day, 
though a cavalry combat was anticipated. Consequently, 
November 10 was to be given up to being photographed, 
paying official calls, sight-seeing at Nara, and to the 
reception of the Emperor on his arrival from Tokio in the 
afternoon. 

Next morning, after breakfast, all the foreign officers, 
and the Japanese officers of the Reception Committee, 
drove to the Daibutsu in rickshaws, and were there photo- 
graphed on the steps of the entrance-gateway to the build- 
ing. This completed, Major Inouye took us round to leave 
cards on General Count Oku, the Chief of the General Staff 
and Director (under His Majesty) of the manceuvres, and 
on Marshals Prince Yamagata and Prince Oyama. During 
our rickshaw ride to their several headquarters, we passed 
through the fine parks with which Nara is so fortunately 
provided. These are wooded with grand old cryptomerias, — 
amidst which herds of the beautiful, tame, sacred deer roam, 
and eagerly take food from the hands of the visitors to the 
temples, pagodas, and other places of interest, for which 
the locality is noted. The whole place was en féte in antici- 
pation of the Emperor’s arrival in the afternoon, the town 
being gaily decorated with Japanese flags and lanterns, 
while pale blue and white bunting adorned the exteriors of 
the shops and houses lining the route by which His Majesty 
was to drive from the station to the Palace. 

After an early lunch we sallied forth to do some sight- 
seeing, driving first to the Museum close to our quarters, in 
which are fine collections of statues of varying size in wood 
and bronze, many of which are over a thousand years old. 
Amongst other exhibits of interest were old Buddhist 
paintings and hanging scrolls of considerable antiquity. 
Swords, saddles, medieval armour, old lacquer, prehistoric 
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pottery, writings on parchment done in ink over a thousand 
years ago, which are still as black to-day as at the time they 
were executed, and many other curiosities, are gathered 
together in this building. But our inspection had of 
necessity to be brief, and we then wended our way to the 
Kasuga temple, the main approach to which leads through 
a charming park up a Jong avenue lined by stone lanterns. 
The main temple is painted a bright red, and hung with 
brass lanterns innumerable, the buildings being surrounded 
with magnificent old cryptomerias. Many other smaller 
structures were seen hereabouts also. 

Leaving the temple precincts we passed a number of 
small shops, and a striking tree, the single trunk of which 
consists of a camellia, cherry, wistaria, and four other trees, 
all grown together. Various other buildings we only had 
time to glance at hurriedly as we continued on past a great 
bronze bell close on 1,200 years old, which is 13} feet in 
height and 9 feet in diameter, to the Daibutsu, the scene of 
the morning’s photography. The edifice containing this 
colossal image of Buddha was undergoing repairs, and 
covered with scaffolding both inside and out, so we were 
unfortunately not able to obtain an uninterrupted view of 
the statue. The figure is in a seated position, and being 
over 53 feet in height, exceeds in size that seen at Kamakura, 
though it is inferior to it as a work of art. After this very 
cursory and flying visit round some of the many interesting 
sights of Nara, we returned to our quarters, and gathered 
in the vestibule again at 4.30 p.m. in order to proceed to the 
station in rickshaws to meet His Majesty the Emperor on 
arrival. 

Dense throngs of people were lining the streets on the way 
to the station, a large proportion of whom were students 
and school boys and girls, whilst near the station were 
congregated a number of priests in picturesque garbs of 
blue, white, yellow, and black gowns, close by the big 
triumphal arch of evergreens erected just outside the station 
square. Here in readiness was the Emperor’s carriage of 
purple, covered with a mantle of green silk, with the Royal 
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Chrysanthemum embroidered on it in gold, which was only 
removed as His Majesty’s train approached the station. 
A crowd of rickshaws and numerous officials, both civil and 
military, were assembled in this open space, and altogether 
the scene was a striking one. A long covered gallery led 
from the station platform, along one side of the buildings, to 
the open square outside, and down the centre of this a 
carpet had been laid. Both sides of this were lined by 
officers—the Japanese on one side, and the foreigners, 
including Chinese and Koreans, on the other. 

We were in very good time, and had to wait the best part 
ot half an hour, as the royal train was not due until 5.10 p.m. ; 
but the interval proved of great interest, as an opportunity 
was thus afforded me of seeing for the first time several of 
those Generals whose names had become famous during the 
recent war, for the flower of the Japanese Army was as- 
sembled on the platform, and lining the corridor, to do 
honour to their Sovereign. Amongst others, Marshals 
Yamagata and Oyama, and Generals Oku, Kuroki, and 
Kawamura, were pointed out to me, besides lesser lights, 
who had also been largely instrumental in bringing such 
signal successes to the flag of the Rising Sun. It was a 
cause of universal regret that General Nodzu, the gallant 
commander of the Japanese Fourth Army in Manchuria, had 
died within the last month after a long and painful illness at 
Tokio. 

Punctual to the minute the royal train steamed into the 
station amid the booming of guns, and to the solemn, dirge- 
like strains of the Japanese National Anthem, whilst we 
remained saluting as it pulled up at the platform. Then 
followed a hurried opening of carriage-doors, whence the 
royal suite alighted on to the platform, and hastened to the 
Emperor’s saloon, from which His Majesty, plainly dressed 
in khaki uniform, like his officers, descended. After greeting 
those on the platform, he proceeded slowly down the line, 
shaking hands with each of us foreign officers as we were 
presented to him in turn by one of the Court officials. This 
ceremony over, he had nearly reached the end of the corridor, 
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and entering his carriage quickly drove away under the arch, 
and so up the main street to the palace amid dead silence. 
We also followed shortly after, a horde in rickshaws, for the 
purpose of writing our names in the palace book, the crowd 
maintaining their positions, lining the sides of the road the 
whole way to the palace, whilst we hastened between their 
well-kept ranks as darkness was rapidly approaching. 
There was no sound of cheering, which made the Emperor’s 
entry into Nara (for the first time during his reign) a peculiarly 
impressive ceremony. Any outburst of enthusiasm on 
solemn occasions such as this is apparently contrary to all 
ideas of Japanese etiquette, for the people regard their 
Emperor as something almost more than human, and the 
more rigid the silence observed in his presence the more 
intense is the respect indicated. 

I have already referred to the large number of young 
school-children of both sexes who were assembled to see 
their Sovereign for the first time. These ranged in age 
from little dots—certainly not more than four or five years 
old—to those nearly grown up, and one could not help being 
greatly moved by the sight of these thousands of representa- 
tives of young and infantile Japan being brought out not 
only from Nara, but from the surrounding districts also, as a 
mark of respect and reverence for their Emperor. Loyalty 
when thus instilled into children of such tender and im- 
pressionable ages cannot act but beneficially upon the whole 
future Japanese race, and these people never lose an oppor- 
tunity of teaching the great virtue of patriotism to the 
rising generation, of which fact one soon obtains abundant 
proof on entering the country. 

It was dark some time before we reached the precincts of 
the palace, and a great scramble ensued at the portico in 
which the books were placed, before we could finally inscribe 
our names and get back to our quarters. As dinner was at 
6.30 p.m., a hasty dash for the baths, followed by a rapid 
change of uniform, was imperative. During dinner a band 
played Western music, including “The Merry Widow 
Waltz,” and Colonel Nakagawa afterwards made a short 
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speech in Japanese, welcoming us representatives of foreign 
Powers, to which Colonel Samoyloff, the Russian Military 
Attaché, and doyen of the military attachés, briefly re- 
sponded in the same language. That closed the functions 
for the first day, and as an early start was to be made 
on the morrow for the scene of the fighting which was 
anticipated south of Nara, we all retired to rest after a 
short adjournment to one of the salons for smoking and 
conversation. 

It was very cold when breakfast was served at 6 a.m., 
and when we left by rickshaw for the station an hour later. 
In spite of the rawness of the morning, however, the road 
to the station was already lined by the shivering school- 
children as on the previous evening, for the Emperor was to 
leave by special train for Unebi at 8 a.m. Our special left 
half an hour earlier, and conveyed the foreign representatives 
and a Jarge number of Japanese officers to the same station, 
about forty minutes’ run south of Nara. At every station 
passed en route the whole population of the neighbouring 
villages and hamlets appeared to have assembled to obtain 
a glimpse of the royal train and their Sovereign, and it was 
particularly noticeable that the school-children were always 
drawn up in front. At one place a battalion, seemingly, of 
priests had gathered in their yellow robes, and remained 
standing with bowed heads as our train ran by—possibly 
under the impression that this was the royal train—whilst 
on the platform of the little station was a line of ladies in 
black kimonos, picked out with white collars, who, like the 
priests, stood also with bowed heads, and hands extended 

on their slightly-bent knees. 
' On arrival at Unebi we found a large number of horses in 
attendance, but as each was marked with the name or 
number of its intended rider there was no confusion, nor any 
difficulty in at once securing one’s mount. Here the foreign 
representatives all separated ; Colonel Boger, Cardew, and I 
accompanying Major Inouye, whilst the others were person- 
ally conducted throughout the day’s operations by the par- 
ticular officer detailed to attend on them. Firing had 
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ceased shortly after we reached the station, the operations 
being temporarily suspended until the arrival of the 
Emperor, so we rode in a westerly direction along a road, 
running nearly parallel to the railway, towards that portion 
of the field where heavy fighting was expected. We had 
barely reached a point about a mile east of Takada village 
when the balloon signalled with three balls a continuation of 
hostilities, and heavy firing at once broke out afresh to our 
left front. Dismounting near the railway bridge over the 
dry bed of the Kaisura-gawa, we ascended the embankment, 
and obtained a view of the fight raging in the rice-fields 
below between the 16th Division of the Northern Force and 
the 4th Division of the Southern. The struggle was taking 
place south of the railway, the Northern field-artillery being 
drawn up near the road between us and Takada, whilst the 
heavy artillery were farther back to the north, near a small 
hamlet surrounded by rice-fields. We were unable to see 
much of the infantry engagement, owing to the standing rice- 
crops and considerable tracts of wooded country, so decided 
after a time to work our way to where the heavy howitzers 
were in action. 

The whole country hereabouts is profusely cultivated 
with rice—dykes and ditches being very numerous; whilst 
paths and roads leading across the boggy fields are com- 
paratively few and far between. On arrival at the little 
hamlet near which the heavy howitzers had taken up their 
position, we found General Prince Fushimi, the Commander 
of the Northern Force, and his staff assembled there also. 
Having watched the batteries in action for some time, 
we were about to withdraw when the “cease fire’’ was 
sounded. The two hostile divisions in this portion of the 
field had become so closely involved that a decision as to 
the further course of operations had to be given, and a 
conference was to be held for the purpose. The Chief of the 
Staff and the army commanders proceeded therefore to the 
wooded hill on the east flank of the battle-field, where His 
Majesty had taken up his position to view the day’s 
operations. The 1lth and 9th Divisions were confronting 
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each other in this neighbourhood, but the important aotion 
had occurred on the western flank. 

Operations were suspended at about 11 a.m., so we 
returned to the main road, and retraced our footsteps to 
Unebi, and then on towards the foot of the Emperor’s hill. 
The route from the station to that point was thronged with 
people, including hundreds of children, as he would return 
by it to the station, whence his special train was to leave 
for Nara at 1.30 p.m. We ate our lunches (which were 
carried in our holsters) in a small hamlet just off the road, 
whilst the school-children came in batches to obtain drinks 
of water, which was being carefully boiled for them in a 
huge cauldron in the open yard of the little house we had 
patronized. 

The Grand Manceuvres are observed as a general holiday 
by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood in which they 
take place, and the interest shown in them by the whole 
country-side would be an object-lesson to some of our 
apathetic public in England, who regard all military display 
with the keenest disfavour. The bond of sympathy between 
the soldier and the civilian, particularly the peasant, is 
remarkable, and every attention and assistance in the way 
of providing food and lodging is most cordially given. 
And, be it remembered, the demand made on these Japanese 
is far greater than anything our people are called upon to 
make, for the troops carry no tents, and are entirely billeted 
on the villages in whose neighbourhood they may be, and 
are, moreover, supplied with food through the same medium. 
One sees crowds of both sexes, and of all ages, following with 
the closest attention the operations, whilst every coign of 
vantage, whence a good view of what is taking place can 
be obtained, is packed with blocks of humanity. 

The village officials and dignitaries throughout the opera- 
tions used to turn out all in their best, as a mark of respect 
to their Sovereign, and were it not for this underlying 
motive one would have regarded the sight of sedate gentle- 
men in frock-coats and top-hats, scurrying across country, 
along narrow dykes, and over ditches, in their anxiety to 
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keep touch with, and view of, the troops engaged in this 
mimic warfare, as truly comical. As it was, however, one 
could only feel admiration for officials who thus, at the 
expense of their personal comfort, showed their reverence 
for their Emperor and the deepest interest, at the same time, 
in the doings of their brave defenders. Is it possible to 
conceive the Mayor and Corporation of a country town in 
England following thus, in any garb, the course of 
manouvres attended by our Sovereign? I trow not. 

Those of us who have served in England and India know 
well what difficulties are met with in the matter of arriving 
at a reasonable settlement of the compensation demands 
for destruction of crops, etc. In Japan, on the other hand, 
I was given to understand by Major Inouye that probably 
the majority of the farmers whose rice-crops had been 
destroyed, due to the unusual lateness of the season and 
their not having been cut in many places, would not submit 
claims for compensation at all! With a spirit like this 
running through a nation what things are impossible ? 

The result of the conference previously referred to was 
that the Northern Force was to retire, and we were able to 
see something of the subsequent operations—such as the 
rear-guard action and pursuit by the Southern Force— 
before our train left for Nara at 3 p.m. Meanwhile, after 
our bento lunch of sandwiches and cold meat, we rode to 
Jimmu Tenno’s tomb, or tumulus, at the north-eastern foot 
of a small hill near by. Jimmu was the first human Mikado 
of Japan, and died somewhere about 600 B.c. Descended 
from the sun-goddess Amaterasu, he is supposed to have 
come from Kyushu, and founded the present dynasty. 
The tumulus is low and inconspicuous, and the surroundings 
so thickly wooded that it can hardly be seen. It is enclosed 
by a fence and moat, and approached by a gravel walk, 
newly laid out. 

Riding back to the station, we arrived in time to see the 
Emperor drive up in an open carriage with Marshal Yama- 
gata, and leave for Nara in the royal or phoenix train—so 
called because the royal saloon has one of these “ king 
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of birds’’ emblazoned on each side of the gold 
chrysanthemum. 

Operations had recommenced shortly before His Majesty 
left, and presently the station vicinity became the scene of 
a stiff struggle, as the Northern Force retiring through the 
village just outside was being pursued and hotly attacked 
by the Southern. We were able to witness the conflict 
from a short distance outside a small inn, in which 
we had temporarily taken up our quarters pending the 
departure of our train. After a time the Northern troops 
were ordered by the umpires to fall back, so continued their 
retirement, and when we left bodies of the Southern Force 
(who were distinguished by white bands round their caps), 
both cavalry and infantry, were streaming through the 
village in red-hot pursuit. The Northern Force retired 
some ten miles to the north, and there took up a defensive 
position facing south, awaiting the arrival of reinforcements 
from the east. The weary men, therefore, still had a long 
march in front of them before they could reach their billets 
that night, and it was estimated that during the day they 
would have marched and fought over some thirty miles of 
country, and even then little rest was vouchsafed them, as 
the defensive position had to be occupied and entrenched 
before dawn. The life of the troops engaged in these 
manceuvres is of a most strenuous nature, and in conversa- 
tions with several British officers studying the language, 
who were attached to various units of the Japanese Army, I 
was pathetically informed that they seldom got to bed 
before twelve, and were generally up again soon after 
2 &.m. 

We were back in our quarters at Nara by 4 p.m., and all 
dined in the evening at the banquet given by Lieutenant- 
General Fukushima (Vice-Chief of the General Staff) in the 
Normal School. There were some seventy to eighty guests 
altogether, a large number of whom were Generals, amongst 
others Major-General Shiba, lately returned from England, 
where he had been honoured by receiving the K.C.V.O. 
from His Majesty the King. He and General Fukushima 
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had both been in India, so I was able to converse with them 
on a subject of common interest before and after dinner. 
During dinner I sat between two Major-Generals in the 
Japanese Army, one of whom fortunately spoke German, 
as he had been in Berlin for three years some fifteen years 
previously. The whole arrangements of the banquet were 
excellent, and the band discoursed a good selection of 
Western music throughout. 

At daybreak on November 12 the opposing armies were 
separated by a distance of about eight miles, and fighting 
was expected in the vicinity of Obitoke, a station about 
ten minutes from Nara. As on the previous day, we were 
called at 5 a.m., and left by special train at 7.30, the royal 
train following half an hour later ; the roads were, as usual, 
lined by the people. On arrival at Obitoke we mounted our 
horses (which had come up by road from Unebi the previous 
afternoon), and proceeded in a westerly direction along a 
good road towards Koriyama village. En route we passed 
the Northern field-artillery skilfully concealed in positions 
taken up along the south side of the road, the teams having 
been removed to the rear under shelter. The infantry held 
an entrenched line in advance out on the plain midst the 
rice-fields. 

Shortly before reaching Koriyama we turned south down 
a track, and then along the bank of the Saho-gawa, to see 
something of the infantry trenches and line. Out in front 
occasional firing indicated that the outposts were engaged 
with the advancing Southern Force, and these gradually 
began to fall back behind the main position. In addition 
to dykes and ditches the country hereabouts was also broken 
by numerous tanks of varying size—some several hundred 
yards in length—and the existence of wood, villages, and 
embankments afforded considerable cover to troops moving 
north. We were therefore unable to see anything of the 
Southern Force ; though away to the west, at the foot of the 
hills, we could hear the occasional boom of heavy guns and 
the crackle of musketry. In the centre and on the east 
flank, however, there was little to indicate the approach of 
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an advancing enemy beyond the falling back of small groups 
of infantry and troops of cavalry returning in single file 
along the tracks to behind the line held. 

As little could be seen from our position we decided to 
return in the direction of the station, whence the firing at 
intervals still continued. We had not proceeded far before 
heavy firing broke out on the west flank beyond the village 
of Koriyama ; but we decided to push on east to the vicinity 
of a slight eminence, on which a place had been prepared 
for His Majesty to view the operations, hoping to get a 
better sight of the battle-field from that point. We had not 
long taken up a commanding position, about 200 yards from 
the Emperor, just above a large tank, before the guns we 
had but recently passed suddenly opened fire, and then 
through our glasses we could discern the flash of the enemy’s 
guns replying, their positions being thus disclosed. Presently 
there was a considerable movement to our right, and large 
bodies of the Northern Reserve moved forward, evidently 
with the intention of delivering a counter-attack, for the 
Southern troops were now clearly visible, Having swarmed 
up to the top of a long embankment. Then the troops in 
the trenches who had hitherto remained impassive opened 
a heavy musketry and machine-gun fire immediately to our 
front, and firing became general along the whole line. 
Leaving our places, we descended on foot to the bank of the 
tank, and pushed forward along the dykes to see the effect 
of the counter attack, as the Northern Reserve was advancing 
against the approaching enemy, both sides wading through 
the mud and slush of the rice-fields. In a short time we 
found ourselves between the two forces, but hurrying on 
got in rear of the Southern line. This had temporarily 
halted in our locality behind a low bank, and the men were 
firing very heavily at the big Northern Reserve, which 
nevertheless advanced with fixed bayonets and shouts until 
they had reached a point barely 50 yards distant. Then 
the Southern Force was ordered to fall back, and the “ cease 
fire ’’ was sounded, and the troops stood fast. This closed 
the operations for the day as far as we were concerned, for a 
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lengthy conference followed after we had returned to the 
station on foot along dykes and across ditches. 

We ate our lunch in a small inn in the village, and after- 
wards again saw the Emperor as he drove past to the station 
accompanied by Marshal Yamagata. The royal train left 
for Nara at 1 p.m., and our special followed some twenty 
minutes later, so we were back in our quarters before 2 p.m. 

After the suspension of hostilities on the 12th a new 
situation was evolved whereby the Northern Force had 
received a reinforcement of a division from the east. For 
purposes of the manceuvres one of the divisions of the 
Southern Force was transferred to the Northern, and the 
remaining Southern Division represented two skeleton 
divisions. Three divisions of the Northern Force therefore 
were at hand to follow up the repulse of the Southern attack 
of the morning. Faced by this superiority in numbers, the 
Southern Force suddenly changed their lines of communica- 
tion with the sea, and fell back by a great wheel to the west 
and took up a position running roughly north and south at 
the foot of the mountains bordering the plains, practically at 
right angles to the direction in which they had attacked. 
This movement was carried out during the afternoon, as 
well as the advance of the Northern Force into positions 
suitable for the assault and capture of the enemy’s entrenched 
lines on the morrow, which was to be the final act of the 
drama being enacted before us. 

We dined quietly that evening at our own small tables, and 
just as we had finished dinner the waiters brought each of 
us foreign officers a small parcel, neatly done up in white 
paper, on the outside of which was written in Chinese 
characters two inscriptions—one signifying “ The Mayor of 
Nara,” and the other “a miserable (or wretched) thing.” 
On opening the “ wretched thing ”’ it proved to be a charming 
red lacquer cigar-box, with lid covered with gold lacquer 
ornamentations of birds, etc. A card inside stated that 
the box had been made in Nara by the order of the Mayor 
and citizens for presentation to the foreign officers attending 
the manceuvres. The kind thought and courtesy of this 
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people is certainly remarkable, and Colonel Boger left cards 
on the Mayor the following day, to express the grateful thanks 
of the British recipients of this pleasant memento of Nara. 

We made a very early start on the 13th to witness the 
final phase of the mancuvres, breakfasting at 5 a.m., and 
leaving for the station soon after six. It was bitterly cold 
then, and remained so all day, except when we were actually 
standing in the sunshine. The train journey to Horyuji 
Station was only a short one, and on arrival we at once 
mounted our horses and rode south in the direction of 
Hashio village, near which the heaviest fighting was ex- 
pected. After crossing a tributary stream, and then the 
Yamoto-gawa itself, we passed the hill on which the Emperor 
was to view the attack and assault on the position. The 
right flank of this rested on Horyuji village about a mile 
north of the station, and the left on Niki village, some six 
miles farther south. Shortly before reaching Hashio we 
turned off to the west to the village of Sawa, situated:on the 
lower slopes of the hills which were entrenched and occupied 
by the defending force. Here we took up our position on 
the high ground, which commanded an excellent view of the 
rice-field plain to the east, over which the attacking force 
would have to advance. 

When we reached Sawa the action was being hotly con- 
tested, for the Northern Force could be seen steadily 
advancing about a mile away to the east, and the artillery 
on both sides were actively engaged shelling each other. 
A sudden and tremendous outburst of firing from the field- 
guns in our immediate vicinity announced some new develop- 
ment, and our glasses disclosed the fact that the Northern 
Reserves had emerged from their shelter, and were issuing 
forward to press home the attack. At this exciting moment 
the balloon signalled the “stand fast,’’ for the Emperor 
had not yet taken up his position, and operations were 
suspended for a time. We utilized this breathing space in 
examining our surroundings. The ground we were on was 
a few hundred yards south of the village in which we had 
left our horses, and was 30 to 40 feet above the level of the 
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plain below. In close proximity on our left were some field- 
guns skilfully concealed on a small plateau, and firing over 
the heads of infantry holding a line of trenches some little 
distance down the gentle slope falling to the plain. On our 
right was a tank, the front embankment of which was held 
by more infantry, whose heads alone showed above its 
summit. Directly to their right rear were other infantry, 
lining the edge of a wood, and almost in a line with them on 
an eminence, overlooking a second tank at its foot, was a 
heavy-gun battery, also skilfully concealed midst brushwood 
and branches. In rear of the whole of this portion of the 
line thick woods covered the slopes of the hills. 

Shortly after eight the balloon signalled the continuation 
of operations, whereupon a veritable tornado of firing broke 
out from both sides, who were now separated only by about 
700 or 800 yards. We were well in the thick of the uproar ; 
for what with the field-guns banging away a few yards 
distant on our left, machine-guns barking angrily just beyond 
them again, and the crackle of the musketry to the front and 
right of us, drowned every now and again by the loud boom 
of the heavy guns a couple of hundred yards off on the right, 
the noise was truly deafening. The reserve was advancing 
over an open space between two embankments, the farther 
of which was not more than 1,500 yards distant, and the 
nearer under 500 yards. On reaching the latter, which ran 
roughly parallel to the front of the defensive position for 
several miles, they rested, and poured in a heavy musketry 
and machine-gun fire whilst their guns took up position on 
the farther embankment, and also directed the fire on the 
points to be assaulted. 

At 8.30 the Northern Force leaving the shelter of the 
embankment commenced to swarm over in batches. and 
advance in rushes across the few hundred yards intervening 
between them and the enemy’s position. The musketry 
fire of the Southern Force redoubled in intensity, and a 
perfect inferno of din ensued ; but the Southern guns at this 
stage were considered to have been withdrawn from their 
now exposed position, and therefore remained silent. More 
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Northern troops were seen to be issuing out from behind the 
village of Ono, about 300 yards distant from the Southern 
line, and a general advance began along the whole front, 
with bayonets fixed, bugles blowing, and officers waving on 
their men with their swords. As they drew nearer they 
broke into a run, and presently one was confronted with the 
imposing spectacle of a line of eager, yelling khaki-clad 
figures (stretching as far as one could see north and south) 
dashing forward with rifles and fixed bayonets in hand, the 
excitement of the moment plainly depicted on their set 
faces. The Southern troops now began to vacate their 
trenches, and to melt away into the woods in rear, whilst we 
took shelter by the guns as the surging mass of flushed 
victors swarmed over the entrenchments and engulfed us in 
their flow. Here they were halted to reform their lines 
again, prior to following up the retreating enemy through 
the woods. At this stirring moment the balloon signalled 
the cessation of hostilities, and the active operations of the 
Grand Manouvres of 1908 had come to an end with this 
dramatic finale. 

We remained where we were for a time, and then seeking 
out our horses in the village, wended our way back towards 
the station. The road was thronged with people, and many 
officers also were proceeding to the hiJ] on which His Majesty 
was stationed to attend the final conference. Our progress 
past the hill, and thence on throughout the outlying hamlets 
and villages, was therefore slow and impeded. Once we had 
reached the station the congestion diminished, for the 
majority of the people were congregating to see the Emperor 
drive up to this point. They must have had to wait some 
hours, for it was then but little past 9.30 a.m., and when we 
reached Nara on horseback some three hours later the royal 
train had not yet left Horyuji. 

From the station we proceeded to the village in order to 
visit the famous Buddhist temple, which is the oldest in 
Japan, having been founded in a.p. 607. Its precincts were 
packed with sightseers, but the chief building was unfortu- 
nately closed for repairs, and we therefore limited our 
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inspection chiefly to that of the fine five-storied pagoda, 
which is reported to be the oldest wooden building in Japan. 
From Horyuji we rode quietly on for an hour or so, and then 
ate our bentos in a small hamlet by the roadside. Thence 
we pushed on through the large village of Koriyama (in the 
neighbourhood of which we had been the previous day), the 
streets of which were gaily decorated with flags and bunting in 
anticipation of the Emperor’s drive through it the following 
day, after his inspection of the troops which had taken part in 
the manoeuvres. At its far end a fine triumphal arch had been 
erected on the top of an embankment close to the railway-line. 

We had still some three miles to ride before reaching the 
outskirts of Nara town, and throughout the entire distance 
from Horyuji had passed a continuous stream of sightseers 
returning on foot to that place. In their zeal for seeing the 
work of their soldiers these town and village folk must have 
left at a very early hour to walk the eight or nine miles to 
the scene of the fighting, and to be there in time. Now that 
the battle was over, they were cheerfully tramping back again 
to their homes. 

That evening we all dined at the Normal School as guests of 
General Count Oku, at a large official banquet given by him. 
This was attended by many Generals and other senior 
officers, whilst Royalty was represented by young Prince 
Taketa, the son-in-law of the Emperor, to whom we were 
presented, as also to Generals Kuroki and Nogi, besides our 
host. At each of our places at table was a packet containing 
ten picture-postcards, tastefully decorated in green, red, 
and gold, of the group taken on the morning after our arrival. 
The dinner was excellently well done, and I had the good 
fortune to be seated next a General, who spoke German, on 
one side, and the President of the Railway Board, who spoke 
English, on the other. Afterwards we adjourned to the 
salons upstairs, where there was a great deal of autograph 
exchanging on the postcards just received ,; and Generals 
Oku, Nogi, and Fukushima kindly wrote their signatures on 
one of my cards; and the following day, after the Emperor’s 
banquet, Marshal Oyama and General Kuroki were good 
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enough to add theirs also on the same card, which naturally 
is one highly prized by me now. Some of the Generals sent 
off short messages on these cards, also, to their English friends, 
such as General Sir William Nicholson, Brigadier-General 
Tulloch of the Indian Army, and others, whilst General 
Terauchi, the Minister for War, sent one to Lord Kitchener, 
to which General Oku also added a line in his handwriting. 
Altogether it was a most cheery convivial evening, the chief 
charm of which was the delightful simplicity and freedom 
from “side ”’ of these great men who had made history, and 
who yet mixed and talked with us comparative youngsters 
and their junior officers as though on terms of perfect 
equality. It was refreshing. 

On Saturday, November 14, His Majesty the Emperor 
inspected the troops who had been strenuously employed in 
the operations, which had terminated in the decisive battle 
of the previous day. In former years it has been usual to 
hold a grand review and march past of the troops, but the 
locality in which they had just taken place did not lend 
itself to this display, owing to the large areas under cultiva- 
tion and the absence of any suitable parade-ground. Conse- 
quently it had been arranged that His Majesty should hold 
an inspection instead, the troops being drawn up off the 
road leading west to the village of Yokoryo, and thence south 
to Koriyama, whilst he drove past them in his carriage. As 
the Emperor was not leaving the palace until 9.20 a.m., 
there was no need for us to be too early astir; but through 
force of habit I awoke at five, and derived considerable 
pleasure from listening to the school-children singing on 
their way, even at that early hour, to take up their positions. 

Our horses were brought round to the Normal School, for 
it had been decided that the foreign officers were to enjoy 
the distinction of riding behind the train of the Emperor, 
during the tour of inspection. At 8.30 we mounted and 
filed through the town in alphabetical order of nationalities— 
the French rendering of the names being observed—the 
Germans leading the cavalcade. The roads as usual were 
thronged with sightseers, and after passing through the town 
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we continued beyond the station for a short distance along 
the road running west to Yokoryo. Here we took up our 
stand for the time being along a side-track running off at 
right angles to the main road, at a point opposite where the 
first regiment of the 4th Division was drawn up on the 
left of the road in the cleared rice-fields. The track being 
narrow we remained mounted in single file awaiting the 
arrival of His Majesty, and had ample opportunity for 
observing the general demeanour of the crowds who were 
occupying the right of the road. It was a pleasing study, 
for so quiet and orderly was their behaviour that there was 
@ total absence of any pushing about or rough horseplay, so 
commonly seen in Western crowds on similar occasions. 

Shortly before ten the National Anthem played by the 
band outside the station announced the arrival of His 
Majesty there. The signal was taken up by the bugles of 
each regiment in turn, which played a wail-like series of 
calls in slow time, and passed it down the line of troops 
away to the west, where we could hear it faintly dying away 
in the distance. We had still about a quarter of an hour, 
however, to wait, as various British and other foreign officers, 
attached to the different units of the Japanese Army, were 
being presented to His Majesty at the station. 

Then the royal carriage, heralded for a second time by the 
anthem, appeared in sight, followed by a cavalcade of 
senior General and other Staff Officers. As soon as the 
suite had filed by at a walk we issued from our bypath, and 
joined the tail of the train. On reaching each unit His 
Majesty was received by a royal salute to the accompaniment 
of bugles. The troops were arranged in massed divisions, 
the 4th and 9th Divisions occupying the side of the two 
miles of road between Nara and Yokoryo, and the 11th and 
16th the two miles on to Koriyama, with their fronts practi- 
cally at right angles to that of the first two Divisions. The 
arrangement of the Divisions was the same in every case. 
First came the four infantry regiments, each being formed 
up with its colours in columns of companies twelve deep, 
and its machine-gun detachments on the left, with intervals 
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separating it from the regiment to right and left. To the 
left of the infantry was the divisional cavalry regiment, 
formed up in columns of three squadrons. Beyond these 
again came the regiment of artillery, with its six batteries 
drawn up in column of batteries, whilst at the end of the 
line came the battalion of engineers, with its three companies 
also in column of companies. The complete division thus 
formed a very imposing array, and the fact that the whole 
of the troops are practically of the same height, and dressed 
precisely alike in khaki and field-service cap, with red bands, 
further increased if anything the impression of solidity and 
uniformity. The only distinguishing marks are the collar- 
tabs, which are of different colours for different branches of 
the service—the infantry wearing red, the artillery yellow, 
the cavalry green, and the engineers a deep rose. 

Line after line of such troops were drawn up, and as we 
passed the colours, many of them so war-worn and tattered 
that in some cases literally little beyond the outer fringe 
remained, the centres having been completely shot away, one 
was struck by the marvellous alignment of the troops. From 
front to rear, looking over the sea of heads of the infantry, 
every single man was mathematically exactly covering the 
man in front of him, right away to the last man of the last 
company. Thus a series of dead straight lines of caps with 
red bands caught the eye at once, and the dressing from 
right to left appeared equally precise. This was in sodden 
rice-fields, in which the men had doubtless been standing 
for some hours; but they were as rigid as statues while their 
Sovereign passed, and not a move was observed until they 
ordered their arms, when they again remained in their new 
position as though hewn out of wood. It was a very fine 
sight indeed. 

Altogether there were probably 25,000 to 30,000 troops 
thus drawn up for His Majesty’s inspection along some 
four miles of roadway. Where physical obstacles along the 
roadside, such as tanks, embankments, etc., caused gaps 
to be created between the units we generally proceeded at 
a trot until the next unit was reached. His Majesty was 
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occupied, therefore, but little over an hour in reaching the 
end of the line and the outskirts of Koriyama village. Here 
a short halt was made near the triumphal arch, and the royal 
carriage then continued at a sharp trot whilst we clattered 
behind through the main street, which was gaily decorated 
and lined by the inhabitants. The road was so narrow that 
they stood chiefly under the eaves of the houses, or inside on 
the ground-floor, for there was little more than sufficient 
room for the carriage, or two horsemen riding abreast, to 
pass through at atrot. It is the etiquette of the nation that 
no man may look down upon the Emperor. Consequently 
the upper stories of the little houses were closed, and all the 
occupants were down on the street-level, so that they should 
have to look up to him seated in his carriage. I have 
already stated that His Majesty is held in the highest 
veneration by his people, who regard him as something 
almost more than human. When, therefore, he drove past 
the multitudes thronging the entire route on this day every 
male head was bared, and one saw thousands of school- 
children of both sexes, many of them almost infants, standing 
strictly to attention in the keen morning air without a move. 
The elder children and students might, from their general 
bearing and attitude, have taken their cue from the motion- 
less soldiers facing them on the opposite side of the road. 
There was no cheering, and all were as silent as space, the 
whole effect being such that a lasting impression was made 
on others besides myself riding in the train of His Majesty. 

The I:mperor left Koriyama for Nara by train immediately 
on atrival at the station—about 11 a.m.—and we followed 
some twenty minutes or half an hour later. Our rickshaws 
were in attendance at Nara, and in them we were quickly 
whisked off to our quarters, through streets crowded with 
sightseers, and there had lunch. 

At 2.30 p.m. we all set forth again to the royal banquet, 
held in a large marquee specially erected for the purpose in 
the vicinity of the museum. To this all the Japanese 
officers who had taken part in, or attended, the manceuvres, 
we foreign officers, many civilian officials, and others were 
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bidden, so the guests of His Majesty numbered some 3,000 
in all. The arrangements were admirable. Everyone knew 
beforehand where he was to stand, so when word was passed 
round for us to enter the marquee and take our places, there 
was no confusion, and in an amazingly short time every guest 
was standing before his appointed table in the place assigned 
to him, which was clearly marked with a large name-card. 
Before each place were two plates, heaped with the cold 
viands that formed the excellent repast, together with 
knives, forks, wineglasses, etc., and bottles of wine were 
distributed along the table, whilst beside each place was a 
small porcelain saké cup. This was the gift of the Emperor 
to his guests, who each removed their cup at the termination 
of the feast. 

The marquee was arranged like the hub and great spokes 
of a giant half-wheel. The hub was covered with awning, 
and from this depended a large cloth canopy draped above 
a square table occupying the centre of the raised dais. This 
was the royal table, and from its central position His Majesty 
could look down the vista of spokes, and observe all his 
guests, who took their meal standing. Immediately below the 
dais ten small tables were arranged as radii of the circle under 
the same awning on a lower semicircular earthen platform. 
Each table was designed to accommodate ten persons, none 
of whom was below the rank of General, except the foreign 
officers, who were accorded this special mark of favour by 
the Emperor. From the top of this platform there was a 
drop of about a foot to ground-level, and to a narrow semi- 
circular open passage, from the further margin of which the 
great spokes covered with awning radiated outwards. The 
sides of these annexes (so to speak) were walled in with 
canvas, and as each of them was required to accommodate 
from 350 to 375 guests standing at tables, some idea of their 
dimensions may be formed. 

When all were in their places, the scene, looking down 
from our central and slightly elevated position, was a very 
striking one, for we could gaze in turn down each of the 
great radii thronged with officers and officials, and every 
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table was tastefully decorated with flowers, chiefly the royal 
yellow chrysanthemum. Colonel Boger, Cardew, and I were 
located at a table with seven Japanese Generals, and were 
next but one to that at which, amongst others, Marshal 
Oyama and Generals Oku, Nogi, and Kuroki were standing. 
We were, moreover, only a few feet distant from the royal 
table, so later were able to obtain practically an uninter- 
rupted view of His Majesty from the time of his taking his 
seat until the ceremony of drinking his health was com- 
menced. 

Presently the band struck up the National Anthem, and 
we heard the royal carriage drive up, but could see nothing, 
as the back of the dais was curtained off from the ante-room 
leading to it beyond. Immediately everyone turned right 
and left in their places to face the Emperor as he entered. 
After a short interval the curtain was pulled aside, and every 
head was bared as His Majesty passsed in from the ante-room, 
and, after bowing slightly to his guests, seated himself at 
the table facing them. He was accompanied by Princes 
Fushimi and Taketa, who seated themelves on two other 
sides of the table, to the right and left of him. The Emperor 
was at once supplied with food and wine, and as the strains 
of the National Anthem died away we all turned inwards 
again to our places, and commenced to follow his example on 
the viands already before us. 

After a short interval the ceremony of drinking His 
Majesty’s health was opened by batches of Generals—no 
Japanese officer below this rank is permitted to take part in 
the function—proceeding on to the royal dais, where, lining 
up before the table and facing the Emperor, each was pre- 
sented by one of the Court officials with a porcelain saké cup, 
which another filled with that spirit from a silver goblet. 
When filled the cup is raised with both hands to the level 
of the eyes, and then brought to the mouth and emptied at 
one draught. The cup is then lowered again until the fore- 
arms are horizontal, when, after a profound bow, the reci- 
pient of this honour withdraws with the cup as a further 
memento of the occasion. The interiors of the cups in this 
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instance were elaborately and beautifully decorated with 
representations of the phoenix and chrysanthemum in gold. 

As soon as all the Generals and high civil officials who 
were occupying the series of small tables at which we were 
placed had completed their part of this ceremony, then came 
the turn of the foreign officers. Priority on this occasion 
was accorded, by the Emperor’s command, to the British 
officers, as being those of an allied nation. Consequently, 
Colonel Boger, Lieutenant Cardew, Major Dixon (one of the 
language officers), and I stepped forward on to the dais, and 
performed the ceremony simultaneously, taking time from 
Colonel Boger on the right. We flattered ourselves the 
effect was pretty good, as we had practised the various 
movements together just before leaving our quarters, under 
the instruction of Major Inouye. Then followed the remain- 
ing four British officers—Captains Wallace, Simpson, Moore, 
and Stanley—who were present as having taken part in the 
manoeuvres with the Japanese units to which they were 
attached for language and other purposes. The remainder 
of the foreign officers then performed the ceremony according 
to the alphabetical order of nationalities (French nomencla- 
ture). We all, therefore, besides being accorded this unusual 
honour, became possessed in addition of two saké cups each 
as a memento of this pleasing experience. 

Meanwhile the wine was passing freely at all the tables in 
the shape of champagne, hock, claret, and so on, as toastings 
of each other were becoming almost painfully frequent ; so 
it was perhaps not entirely an unfortunate circumstance that 
His Majesty, shortly after the termination of his health- 
drinking ceremony, rose and took his departure, to the 
strains of the National Anthem. 

We now all gradually dispersed, and walked back to our 
quarters, where we arrived shortly before 5 p.m. Another 
dinner followed in the evening at seven, to which the other 
British and foreign officers attached to Japanese units were 
bidden, at the Normal School. This, our last evening under 
this hospitable roof at Nara, was, therefore, a very pleasant 
one also. On the morrow His Majesty was leaving for Kobe, 
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to be present at the Grand Naval Review on November 17, 
and the troops were all returning to their stations, the 
manoeuvres having now come to a close. 

The Emperor was timed to leave Nara Station at 10.30 a.m. 
on the 15th, so we left the Normal School at ten in our 
rickshaws, the streets being packed with people who wished 
to obtain a last view of their Sovereign. The courtyard of 
the station was thronged with military officers, civilians, and 
priests, both of the Shinto and Buddhist religions, in their 
pictureeque costumes of yellow and purple and pale chocolate, 
as well as pale-faced nuns with shaved heads and beatific 
expressions. We had not long to wait, as at 10.30 punctu- 
ally the Emperor drove up in his carriage preceded by out- 
riders, his arrival being heralded by the booming of guns and 
the strains of the National Anthem. He at once proceeded 
up the corridor leading to the platform, and on entering his 
saloon the train steamed out of the station without delay, 
to their accompaniment. On its departure all the foreign 
officers fell in to wish General Count Oku good-bye. The 
General, standing before us, addressed us in Japanese, hoping 
that we would carry away good impressions with us, and 
apologizing for the discomforts to which we might have been 
put. His speech was translated to us in English by one of 
his Staff Officers, after which he passed down the line shaking 
hands with each of us in turn. 

A special carriage was to be attached, for the benefit of 
the foreign officers, to the train leaving for Kyoto at 12.20, 
so we hurried back to our quarters to change out of uniform 
and to pack up our belongings before lunch, which was being 
served at 11.15. After many farewells, we were back at the 
station in good time to catch the train, and were there seen 
off by Colonel Nakagawa and other Japanese officers of the 
Reception Committee; but Major Inouye accompanied 
Colonel Boger and me to Kyoto, as he was stopping the night 
there with a brother before returning to his labours at the 
War Office in Tokio. 

As we thus steamed out of Nara Station, with the many 
pleasant recollections of the Grand Manoeuvres of 1908 still 
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fresh in our minds, two feelings were uppermost—first of 
gratitude to our kind hosts, who had left no stone unturned 
to make our sojourn in their midst during the great military 
event of the year one of such unqualified pleasure combined 
with instruction ; and, secondly, that of the highest admira- 
tion for the truly national spirit and the intense patriotism 
with which, seemingly, all classes of the community are 
imbued. I have already stated that the strain on, and the 
exertions demanded from, those taking part in the man- 
ceuvres are of an exceptional nature ; and it is doubtful if 
other nations would cheerfully undertake such operations in 
a country which, by reason of its physical configuration and 
existence of enormous areas under rice cultivation, is 
peculiarly unfitted for military exercises on a large scale. 
Yet these difficulties and objections are lightly brushed 
aside, and no obstacles such as these are allowed to interfere 
with this great annual spectacular display, whereat the 
Sovereign may see for himself the degree of efficiency, and 
readiness for war, of the troops of which he is the head. 

Even on our journey to Kyoto we were not allowed to 
forget the enthusiasm of young Japan for things pertaining 
to the military—and Japan, too, is an island like England— 
for Lieutenant-General Nakayama, commanding the 16th 
Division, was returning by the same train to his headquarters 
at Monoyama (two or three stations short of Kyoto), and at 
every station en route crowds of small school boys and girls 
were drawn up on the platform with little flags in their 
hands, and raised three most hearty banzais when the 
train moved out. On arrival at Kyoto, we bade farewell 
with regret to Major Inouye and the other Japanese officers 
who had accompanied us thus far, and drove off to the 
Miyako Hotel. 


20—2 


CHAPTER XV 
A FINAL JAUNT IN JAPAN 


THE day after our return from the manoeuvres was miserably 
wet, and we did not do much until the afternoon, when we 
decided to while away a little time by a visit to the Kaburanjo 
Theatre, where the best autumn Geisha dances were being 
performed. We set forth from the hotel, therefore, about 
5 p.m., but only saw two dances during the hour and a half 
we remained seated in the theatre, for the intervals between 
the “turns ’’ were unconscionably long. 

On entering the building we were provided with cloth 
covers for our boots, the Japanese leaving their high wooden 
clogs, or boots and shoes, at the entrance; and on paying 
one yen each we were conducted to the best seats in the 
house through a series of corridors, off which small matted 
rooms ran, until we reached the theatre proper. Here we 
found our places were in a form of box provided with three 
covered benches, and separated from those to the left by 
low wooden railings. We were at the back of the hall 
immediately facing the stage, before which a large coloured 
curtain hung. These boxes are on a somewhat higher level 
than the auditorium, the body of the hall being divided up 
into a number of small squares of approximately 5-feet sides, 
separated from each other by low partitions some 5 or 
6 inches in height. Between every second row of such 
squares ran a narrow plank gangway from the back of the 
hall towards the stage to enable the audience to reach their 
places in the squares. The majority of these had plain 
wooden floors, but the better class were covered with rough 
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carpets, and many of the audience had brought their own 
cushions to add to the comfort of the proceedings. These 
squares are apparently taken by whole family parties, for 
nearly all were occupied by three, four, and even five people 
squatting inside, and here they made themselves snug for 
the day, cooking their meals, boiling water for tea, and so 
forth, on the small Atbachts, or charcoal braziers, so common 
throughout Japan.. 

After a long delay the curtain at length went up, and we 
were treated toa very graceful dance by four young Geishas, 
two of whom I at once recognized as those we had seen put 
through their paces at the school just before we left for the 
mancuvres. To attempt to describe the dance is, I fear, 
beyond my pen, for it consisted chiefly of a number of poses 
gone through with admirable grace and in perfect unison 
by the girls, who were dressed in charming long black and 
white kimonos trailing on the ground, whilst in their hands 
they each held a small shield-shaped frame covered with 
pink muslin. The dance was performed to the accompani- 
ment of samisens played by four elderly ladies, seated in a 
small box at one end of the stage, set at an angle towards 
the audience. They manipulated their instruments and 
ivory strikers with considerable skill, indulging at the same 
time in a slow low chant, far from musical it seemed to my 
unaccustomed ears. It is in this particular I understand 
that the Kyoto style differs from that of Tokio, where the 
music is played in quick time, and the movements of the 
dancers are therefore less deliberate than those we were 
now witnessing. After some five or ten minutes of attitudin- 
izing, during which the girls seldom raised their feet from 
the stage, and went through the performance with absolutely 
expressionless faces, the dance came to an end, and the 
curtain fell with the girls kneeling on the ground, their heads 
bowed to the boards as the applause broke forth—a modest 
and touching finale. 

Then followed a long pause of certainly more than half an 
hour before the next item was produced. On the curtain 
rising a very pretty scene was displayed of a bay of the 
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sea, with cherry-trees in the foreground, and an avenue of 
other trees running along the sea-front. Their branches 
were illuminated with candles and electric-light bulbs, and 
@ solo dance in dumb show was given by a Geisha, disguised 
in a green mantle, to the accompaniment of one lady playing 
the samtsen, and another droning and reciting in what 
seemed most raucous and discordant tones. The young 
girl on the stage evidently represented a bold buccaneer, or 
brigand chief, judging by the particularly proud, haughty 
expression on her face, whilst a bow and quiver were 
jauntily flung over one shoulder. She strode about the 
stage in well-simulated masculine manner, and later, on 
removing her mantle, stood before the audience in a 
becoming “creation” of brown and French grey, which 
extended below the knee, but revealed her legs gaitered for 
the fray, while the backs of her hands were protected with 
leather gauntlets. Her pantomime was long, complicated, 
and to me uninteresting, for what it was all about it was 
quite impossible for a foreigner without an intimate know- 
ledge of the language to guess. And when the curtain at 
length fell we thought we had seen quite enough, so returned 
to the hotel to dinner. 

I had decided to leave Kyoto the following day on a final 
jaunt before catching my steamer sailing from Kobe on 
November 23, and arranged therefore to visit Ama- 
no-hashidate and Lake Biwa on a round trip of five or 
six days’ duration. The manager of the Miyako Hotel 
accordingly enlisted a coolie to accompany me through- 
out until my return to Kyoto. And here Colonel Boger 
and I parted next day, after what was to me a most 
pleasing renewal of our friendship of Staff College days at 
Camberley. 

My coolie and I left on the early morning of November 17 
by the 7.30 a.m. train from Kyoto for Maizuru. It was 
dull, cold, and drizzling, but there were large crowds 
assembled at the station, presumably on their way to see 
the Naval Review off Kobe; for the majority of the pas- 
sengers got out of the train at Osaka, where we arrived 
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shortly before nine. After a halt for a few minutes here we 
continued our journey north, and very soon began to 
approach the hilly regions through which the railway runs 
for almost the entire distance of ninety-two miles from 
Osaka to Maizuru, on the Sea of Japan. In parts the scenery 
is very fine, particularly between Takara-zuka and Dojo, 
in which section the line runs up a narrow gorge enclosed 
by lofty precipitous cliffs, along the banks of a strikingly 
green stream known as the Muko-gawa. The hill-slopes are 
luxuriantly clad in pines, and the autumn tints on other 
varieties of trees and shrubs added a beautiful splash of 
colour to the landscape. Owing to the winding nature of 
this ravine tunnels are fairly frequent, but as soon as Sanda 
is reached the valley opens out into a small plain extensively 
cultivated with rice. 

Throughout the remainder of the journey rice-fields exist 
almost continuously along the line of rail, and in these were 
to be seen numbers of peasant-girls and women labouring 
nearly knee-deep in the morass and mud, cutting the ripening 
crops. These are then done up in small bundles, and hung 
out to dry on bamboo poles, supported at intervals on crossed 
bamboo sticks. The dress of dark blue with white kerchief 
on head of the country-folk is quaint, for by reason of the 
nature of the soil in which they have to work the women all 
wear trousers fitting tightly like gaiters from the knee 
downwards. We observed numbers of these women later, 
between Maizuru and Miyazu, drawing two-wheeled carts 
laden with the cut crops, and I have seldom seen more strong, 
healthy-looking creatures. 

At Fukuchiyama troops are stationed, and parties of them 
were practising with their pontoons, bridging the stream 
some little distance before that station was reached. During 
the remainder of the railway journey to Maizuru there is 
little of interest in the route, and on our arrival shortly 
before 1.45 p.m. I chartered a rickshaw to convey me and 
my bag the sixteen miles to Miyazu, as I felt far from confi- 
dent about my knee. We were off almost at once, my 
coolie assisting by pushing the rickshaw from behind. It 
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was bitterly cold, and rain-showers fell at pretty frequent 
intervals during the three and a half to four hours we were 
on the road. 

We at first followed the irregular shore of a charming bay, 
which had every appearance of being completely land- 
locked, and then turned off inland to avoid a long promon- 
tory. Before long we were confronted with an arm of the 
sea 60 to 80 yards broad, and here we had to shout for the 
ferry-boat on the opposite side. An old woman presently 
answered our hail, “wiggled’’ the flat-bottomed craft 
across, and brought it up with the greatest skill alongside 
the stage, and then conveyed us and the rickshaw with 
equal dexterity dead up alongside the landing-stage on the 
opposite bank—a performance for which she only demanded 
three farthings ! 

We remained away from the sea for some time, and subse- 
quently followed the coast-line for several miles, the road 
being cut into the hill-sides, which are well furnished with 
granite. The views across the Bay of Kunda are beautiful, 
two rocky islands being conspicuous a few miles out to sea, 
while immediately to our right front were two long promon- 
tories, the first of which is negotiated by means of a tunnel 
after passing through the village of Yura. From the tunnel 
we descended gradually down to the small town of Miyazu 
nestling in the bay on the other side, and obtained our first 
glimpse of Ama-no-hashidate (The Ladder of Heaven) 
before entering its outskirts. We had to traverse the entire 
length of Miyazu before reaching the Araki-ya Inn at the 
far end, and by that time I was perished with the cold. I 
was soon, however, comfortably installed in the villa 
attached to the inn, and a few minutes later was thoroughly 
thawed by the glorious hot bath, after which I was supplied 
with a most excellent little dinner, consisting of soup, fish, 
beef-steak, and a soft persimmon. 

Fortunately we were treated next day to a bright sunny 
morning, and the view from my balcony was delightful. 
The inn is situated right on the seashore, the garden being 
separated from the narrow sandy beach by only the width 
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of the road which runs along it. There appeared to be little 
or no rise and fall of tide, so at all hours of the day one is 
faced by a lovely prospect right up the bay, which from here 
seems to be completely landlocked by various promontories, 
whilst away on the left is a long line of dark pine-trees, 
arising seemingly out of the water, with a background of 
high hills. This is the famous Ama-no-hashidate, regarded 
as one of the San-kes, or ‘“‘ Three Great Sights ” of Japan, the 
others being Miyajima and Matsushima. But to observe 
the full beauty of the scene it is necessary to ascend a com- 
manding height, whence a bird’s-eye view of the surrounding 
country can be obtained ; and with this object I chartered 
a boat after breakfast, in which we were “ wiggled ”’ across 
the corner of the bay to the southern end of the Ladder of 
Heaven, a long narrow sand-spit covered with pines, which, 
except for a small gap here, practically cuts off a large arm 
of the sea, some two and a half miles in breadth and some- 
what longer, thus converting it virtually into a lake. We 
passed through the gap into this lake, Iwataki, and then 
proceeded for some two miles close to the line of pines until 
we reached the village of Ejiri at its northern connection 
with the mainland. Here we stepped ashore, and at once 
made an ascent through the grounds of several temples 
before commencing the stiff climb up the hill-side to a 
pavilion on a spur some hundreds of feet above the level of 
the sea. From this elevated position the prospect is 
wondrous fair, for at one’s feet lie Lake Iwataki to the right, 
and the Bay of Miyazu to the left, the two being separated 
by the spit cloaked with pines, whose breadth of from 
60 to 70 yards looks from this height little more than a narrow, 
green ribbon. Beyond is a background of hills, the northern 
coast-line of Japan, which hereabouts is extraordinarily 
indented by a series of smaller bays and headlands, and, 
half-left, a glimpse of the Bay of Kunda over the promontory 
pierced by a tunnel is obtained. Immediately to one’s rear 
the Sea of Japan stretches away to the distant mountains of 
Kaga, which are faintly pencilled in above the horizon, 
whilst closer at hand the two islands of Oshima and Kojima 
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stand as sentinels watching over the entrance to Miyazu and 
Kunda Bays. 

A most extraordinary effect is produced by turning round 
with back to the panorama of Lake Iwataki and Miyazu 
Bay, and then, bending forward, gazing down on this scene 
between one’s legs, when the whole becomes inverted, and 
the Ama-no-hashidate spit has the appearance of a dragon’s 
tail trailing out into the sea, the irregular tops of the pines 
forming the corrugations along the spine. Ladies must 
judge for themselves to what extent they can venture on 
the pose above recommended, but it is quite a common sight 
to see little Japanese ladies, with their kimonos tucked up to 
well above the knee, indulging in this particular method of 
viewing Ama-no-hashidate. 

After enjoying the lovely view for some time, we retraced 
our footsteps to the village and seashore, along which my 
coolie and I proceeded to the northern extremity of the spit, 
sending the boatman off to meet us at the southern gap. 
We then traversed the whole length of the spit, walking under 
the narrow grove of pines growing out from the sandy soil, 
which is covered with a grassy outcrop. In places the spit 
cannot be more than 40 to 50 yards wide, and is seldom more 
than 3 or 4 feet above the level of the sea. As one proceeds 
south, however, it broadens out considerably in the vicinity 
of the ferry, and several small shrines and temples are seen 
amidst the trees, while at one spot a small enclosure rails 
off a pine that was planted by the Emperor of Japan a few 
years back. Our boat was awaiting us at the south end, and 
I took aboard two Japanese—an old woman and a young 
man—who wished to go to Miyazu. When we arrived 
opposite the inn and landed, they both offered a small coin 
as their share of the trip back from Ama-no-hashidate, and 
I was most embarrassingly overcome with thanks on assuring 
them there was nothing to pay, as I had hired the boat for 
the morning, and they were very welcome to the trip. 

We left in the afternoon by the little steamer sailing for 
Maizuru at 2 p.m., after a most cordial send-off by the hotel 
proprietor and his staff, who had made me most comfortable, 
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and were extremely attentive and kind during my short 
stay. We were favoured with a perfect afternoon, and were 
thus able to admire the lovely scenery of this indented coast- 
line without any qualms. The hill-slopes are thickly wooded 
with pines, and other trees were gorgeous in their autumn 
plumage, whilst the numerous little bays and promontories 
add variety and charm to the seascapes, backed as they are 
by lofty hills to the south. When we reached the open sea, 
and travelled generally south-east across the mouth of the 
Bay of Kunda, we experienced a slight swell, and the tiny 
boat rolled until we entered the narrow straits leading to 
the land-locked bays in which the naval arsenal and dock- 
yard at Shin Maizuru, and the harbour of Maizuru, are 
situated. The scenery, once inside this sheltered arm of the 
sea, is delightful ; for here again the great irregularity of the 
coast-line, the charming vegetation and colouring of the 
hill-sides, the placid green of the waters, and the little 
villages nestling at the foot of the mountains, combine to 
form a most pleasing feast for the eyes. We saw nothing 
practically of Shin Maizuru, which is hidden away up a 
branch bay, so to speak, the mouth of which is screened by a 
small, thickly wooded island. 

Owing to the calm nature of the passage, we reached our 
destination approximately one and a half hours after leaving 
Miyazu, and at once proceeded to the Saiwara Inn, to which 
I had been recommended by the manager of the Araki-ya 
at Miyazu. The establishment was apparently new, the 
rooms were good, and everything well appointed except the 
attendance, which was vile. The first thing that I took 
exception to was that a Japanese, who had arrived some 
time after I did, was allowed to appropriate the bath before 
me, contrary to the etiquette that the first arrival has the 
prior claim to it, and in spite of my having asked for a bath 
immediately on my arrival, when I was told by the maid that 
it was not yet ready, but she would let me know as soon as it 
was. Not satisfied with this, this individual occupied the 
bath for over half an hour, when he must have been well 
aware that I was waiting for it ; and other details, into which 
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I need not enter here, led me to form the opinion that he 
was not much “ class.” 

As for the maid, she was one of the dullest and most stupid 
creatures I met in Japan. I had most carefully instructed 
her before retiring to rest that I wished to be called at 
six next morning, in order to have breakfast at seven, 
and to start comfortably at eight to catch the steamer 
leaving Wada for Obama at twelve noon—the distance from 
Maizuru to Wada being about eighteen miles. By the 
intelligent expression on her vacuous face when receiving 
my instructions, I scented breakers ahead, nor was I dis- 
appointed. At about 6 a.m. I awoke, but as all the shutters 
were closed it appeared still dark, and I consulted my 
watch. There was no sign, however, of the nésan, so I rang 
the bell, as I wanted hot water to shave. My summons was 
completely disregarded, so I continued ringing at intervals 
and muttering anathemas frequently. Eventually, at a 
quarter to seven, she appeared, rubbing her eyes as though 
I had been responsible for keeping her up all night, whereas 
I had retired to rest before 9 p.m. I politely requested that 
she would “condescend ” to provide me with a little hot 
water wherewith to remove my beard. She disappeared, and 
I waited ; but she never returned, so I decided to let the beard 
rip, and completed my ablutions—otherwise—with cold water 
in the bath-room. At a quarter past seven I ventured to 
ring again, and endeavoured to recall to her colossal memory 
that I had ordered breakfast at seven, and represented that 
if it was not putting her out too much, I would much like 
something before I embarked on my day’s journey. Again 
she disappeared, and returned half an hour later laden with 
three boiled eggs on a tray, nothing else—no tea, or bread, 
or anything—just the three boiled eggs in splendid isolation 
ona tray! I gazed in admiration at her ready solution of a 
weighty problem : the production of boiled eggs in half an 
hour’s labour was a masterpiece, but not all-embracing 
enough to suit my peculiar temperament. Ultimately, I 
routed out a more intelligent maid in the establishment, and 
she furnished some fish—they swam in the sea just outside, 
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so methinks I did not protest too much—and a couple of 
slices of toast, and tea, after I had repulsed the suggestion 
of beer, the bare idea of which made me squirm at this early 
hour of the day. 

By gobbling up the food, we managed to get under way 
in a@ rickshaw, ordered overnight, at about 8.10 a.m., and 
almost at once commenced a long easy ascent up a valley, 
and passed through the neck by means of a tunnel, beyond 
which we dropped steadily to Shin Maizuru. After having 
traversed a portion of the village, we turned sharply off to 
the right, penetrated another tunnel of considerable length 
under a ridge 300 to 400 yards wide, and then descended 
to the village of Ichiba, the broad main street of which is well 
over a mile in length, and runs for the greater part along an 
arm of the bay and up a valley leading into it. On leaving 
the outskirts of this village, we proceeded for some miles up 
the valley, at first along a stone-revetted causeway with 
stream immediately below on our right and rice-fields to the 
left. Subsequently the road runs on an embankment after 
crossing the stream, with fields on both sides, and then hugs 
the southern hill-slopes of the valley, passing through the 
village of Kissaka. 

By this time we had already travelled some ten and a half 
miles, and as it was still only 9.50 a.m., we made a short halt 
at a small road-side resting-place, and were informed by the 
coolies congregated here that the one and only steamer 
which left Wada for Obama daily sailed from the former port 
at lla.m. This was rather a shock, as we were seven and a 
half to eight miles from the former place, and had little more 
than an hour in which to cover the distance. The rickshaw 
coolie who had come thus far (assisted by my coolie pushing 
behind), being somewhat exhausted, darted off at once to 
get a friend to take his place in the shafts, whilst I went 
ahead on foot, as we were confronted by a steady ascent to 
the top of the pass out of the valley. A new man found, the 
rickshaw started in pursuit of me at a jog-trot, and joined 
me at the summit a few minutes after I arrived there. Here 
I mounted again, and the two coolies whisked me along at a 
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smart pace down the other side into another valley, which led 
us after a short distance down through rice-fields to a village 
some miles ahead on the seashore at its mouth. Thence we 
continued along the sea-front to the large village of Taka- 
hama, situated at the neck of a peninsula which separates 
the open Sea of Japan from the Bay of Obama, at the 
western extremity of which is the little village of Wada, our 
destination. A mile and a quarter brought us to the out- 
skirts of this village, through which we dashed, and pulled 
up at the landing-stage, whence the steamer starts, at 
11 o’clock precisely. The clock was actually striking the 
hour in the waiting-room when we hastily entered, to learn 
that our fears were groundless, as the steamer did not leave 
until 12 noon. We blessed our roadway friends who had 
been responsible for creating this scare; but the hired 
rickshaw coolie’s zeal was not entirely thrown away, for he 
received 33 per cent. more than the settled fare, and almost 
bowed down and worshipped me. 

The steamer proved to be little more than a launch in 
size ; but the sea was so calm, as the bay is almost entirely 
landlocked and less than a mile in width hereabouts, that 
my fortitude did not desert me even when, soon after the 
appointed hour to start, the crew began to pole the ship out 
from the landing-stage. I had been not a little tickled 
previously by the instrument that did duty for the steamer’s 
whistle, and which consisted of a conch sea-shell, into the 
pointed end of which a hole had been made and a small piece 
of hollowed bamboo inserted. Into this pecular horn, if it 
may be so described, an energetic member of the ship’s crew 
had at intervals poured out the contents of his lungs, and 
had forced therefrom a series of owl-like hoots to inform the 
expectant hurrying travellers that the liner was about to get 
under way. 

At 12.15 she cast off from her moorings, and was poled 
out clear of the belt of weeds, which grew close into the shore 
hereabouts, and as we reached more open water the screw 
was set in motion and the voyage commenced. The Bay of 
Obama is about ten miles in length, ina direct line fromWada 
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to Obama, and broadens out from a few hundred yards’ 
width at Wada to some four or five miles opposite the 
narrow opening about its centre through which the Sea of 
Japan rolls in. The coast-line within the bay, both north 
and south, is greatly indented, bays, promontories, head- 
lands, and several small islands being passed in traversing 
its length. The hill-sides are well wooded with pines, and 
other trees were rich in autumn tints, and to my mind the 
beauty of this region exceeds even that of the Inland Sea at 
this time of the year. 

Shortly after getting properly under steam we called in at 
the village of Hongo, on the south shore, and in addition to 
taking a few passengers on board, made a hawser fast to an 
enormous junk, considerably larger than the launch, and 
towed it the whole way to Obama. This naturally did not 
tend to increase our rate of progress, but as the sea was 
placid, and the scenery delightful, one did not resent the 
more leisurely gait. 

We arrived off Obama at 2.30 p.m., but as there is no 
wharf or landing-stage, we had to be taken ashore in a sampan 
after casting off the junk. The sea-front of the town is of 
considerable extent, and must be close on two miles in 
length, the majority of the habitations facing the sea being 
constructed of wood. In our search for the Yahara Inn we 
went astray, and found ourselves at the Seihikan Inn, where 
we were most cordially welcomed—very different from our 
reception at Maizuru—and I was at once conducted to an 
excellent suite of rooms at the back immediately facing the 
sea, and the gap through which the Sea of Japan could be 
discerned beyond. During my short stay everything to 
make me comfortable was done, and at different times, 
including the dear old proprietress, I had no less than four 
nésans dancing attendance on me. Tea and cakes were at 
once served on my first arrival, and after a look through the 
town, where I made a few small purchases of a special kind 
of lacquer, known as wakasa-nuri—consisting chiefly of 
starred and dotted patterns in bronze and greens—I returned 
to the inn bath. Subsequently I was refreshed with a 
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modest dinner of fish and boiled eggs and rice, and later 
sought my repose, lulled to sleep by the soft murmur of the 
waves breaking on the shore just outside my room. 

There was no necessity for an early start next day, as we 
were only going to Imazu, on Lake Biwa, a distance of 
twenty-one miles, by rickshaw, and so I did not rise until 
6.30 a.m. ; and one of the maids was immediately at hand 
to supply me with hot water for a douche in the bath-room, 
and so on, whilst the proprietress waited on me at breakfast 
(as at dinner the previous evening). On my paying my bill, 
with a tip for the girls thrown in, she presented me with a 
little souvenir of white and black striped cloth, neatly done 
up in a wrapper, as a gift from the establishment. Then 
they all assembled to be photographed—the old lady and 
the four girls—before I mounted my rickshaw, and I was 
able to post them a print, as promised, from Kyoto before I 
sailed. The send-off was of a most hearty description as 
we trotted down the garden path, and disappeared round 
the corner midst a shower of “ Sayonaras ”’ and invitations 
to come again. 

The contrast to the departure from Maizuru was very 
marked. There I had been received by a stupid maid com- 
pletely devoid of intelligence, and the only person who saw 
me off was the same uninteresting creature, whilst through- 
out my stay I never once beheld any of the responsible 
members of the establishment at all, for none condescended 
to come and pay their respects, which is always done at the 
usual well-run inns in Japan. 

It was just after 8.30 a.m. when we left, and we were again 
favoured with a lovely day, so the journey proved most 
delightful, as the scenery in parts was charming. Through- 
out the entire distance of some ten and a half miles to 
Kumagawa village—at the foot of the pass over the hills 
dividing the province of Wakasa from that of Omi—the road 
runs through a succession of small villages and hamlets, and 
the narrow plain extending to the foot of the opposite hills 
is profusely cultivated with rice until within a short distance 
of Kumagawa. Here the valley closes in to a width of 
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barely 100 yards, and the river approaches the road, so 
one obtains views of small waterfalls of considerable beauty. 
There was a good deal of life on the road also, as numbers 
of peasants of both sexes were not only working in the fields, 
but drawing small two-wheeled carts loaded with rice-stalks 
down to various drying depots. Though the young rosy- 
cheeked lasses are often very pretty and wholesome-looking, 
the elder women make themselves hideous by blackening 
their teeth, which gives their faces almost a repulsive ex- 
pression when they treat one to a smile. 

In addition to rice the huge radish known as datkon, 
which attains the size of a beetroot or mangel-wurzel, is also 
largely grown in this neighbourhood, and persimmon-trees 
are abundant. If rice is the staple food of the country, the 
daikon is certainly the national vegetable, as the persimmon 
the national fruit. The daikon possesses a most unpleasant 
odour, but its bark is considerably worse than its bite, for 
in reality it is quite palatable, and a bento-box is seldom 
without a slice or two of it. The persimmon is of two 
varieties, the soft and hard. The former is generally larger, 
and of a more purple hue, and requires to be eaten with a 
spoon, as the interior is of a somewhat gelatinous consistency ; 
but the latter is peeled, as though it were an apple, and 
eaten in much the same way, the core consisting of several 
long, black, oval-shaped seeds. 

We reached the village of Kumagawa about 11 a.m., and 
rested here for half an hour or so in order that the coolies 
might have some light refreshments and tea. I had walked 
about a couple of miles previously, as in spite of the bright 
sunshine it had been distinctly chilly sitting in the rickshaw, 
and now continued on foot for the next three miles to the 
summit of the pass, the grade to which steepens appreciably 
from Kumagawa onwards. Almost immediately on leaving 
the village the valley narrows to a gorge, and the mountain 
torrent is crossed by a bridge about a mile up-stream, just 
below its junction with another brook, the road following 
the left hand one of the two, through charming surroundings, 
and winding round little valleys and spurs, all of which are 
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luxuriantly wooded. Near the summit a deep cutting is 
met with, the sides of the road here being revetted with high 
stone walls to retain the soil at a steep angle. We arrived 
at this point soon after 12.30 p.m., and the remainder of the 
journey into Imazu being all downhill, I again entered the 
rickshaw, and we at once descended a branch valley by a 
gentle grade into a larger one, through which a fine stream 
flows, and which we crossed several times by bridges. 

The scenery on this side of the mountains is less picturesque 
than that on the other, the hills diminishing in height, and 
being devoid of any striking features. They gradually 
dwindle away until for the last few miles into Imazu one 
enters what is virtually a well-cultivated plain falling in a 
westerly direction to the shores of Lake Biwa. Small 
hamlets occur frequently, and the now leafless persimmon- 
trees laden with fruit formed one of the few noticeable 
features of the valley, whilst later a tract is traversed in 
which mulberry-trees and shrubs are extensively grown for 
the rearing of silkworms. Nothing, however, can be seen 
of Lake Biwa until the very outskirts of Imazu village are 
reached, when from the crest of a somewhat steep incline 
one observes the lake stretched before one on looking over 
the tops of the houses in the village below. 

Entering the village, we continued towards the lake shore 
and the Fukuda Inn, where I was provided with a room which 
faced this fine expanse of water. It was still very early— 
barely 2 p.m.—so, after a refreshing cup of tea and cakelets, 
I strolled through the town, which possesses little of interest. 

After my bath I was treated to a real Japanese dinner, it 
being cooked in my presence by the maid waiting on me, 
who only provided me with chopsticks, which fortunately 
I was able by this time to manipulate with considerable 
adroitness. The repast led off with fish and a poached egg, 
and a bowl of rice refilled from time to time as the meal 
progressed. A poached egg is not so easy to eat with chop- 
sticks as one might possibly imagine—at least, I didn’t find 
it so, but the piéce de résistance was the tori-nabe, or chicken 
cut into bits and fried. A small htbacht was brought in with 
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a lively charcoal fire in it, and on this the girl placed a frying- 
pan without a handle. When heated a little, water was 
poured in, and then slices of onion and small pieces of 
chicken, which she kept turning over with her chopsticks 
to prevent them getting burnt, whilst powdered sugar was 
added at intervals, as well as more liquid. As soon as I had 
finished my fish and egg the tiny table on which their plates 
had stood was removed, and the hibachi placed in front of 
me, with frying-pan complete. It was now my business to 
insert my chopsticks into the frying-pan, and withdraw 
pieces of the sizzling fowl and onion, and transfer them 
straight out of the frying-pan into the mouth. My zeal 
overcame my discretion, and I burnt that orifice severely 
at first in my anxiety less the viands should escape from 
the clutches of the sticks en route ; but, like the child of the 
proverb, I proceeded from dread with greater caution once 
I had gathered confidence in my ability to retain a grip on 
the delicacies. When the first consignment neared com- 
pletion additional fids were placed on the frying-pan as I 
continued with my meal, until the whole supply was 
exhausted. By that time I was not so fresh as at the start 
myself, so brought the repast to a termination by rounding 
it off with thick slices of apple, which the fairy peeled for me 
as my dessert. I have seldom appreciated a dinner more 
thoroughly. 

Daylight revealed a miserable, wet morning, and it rained 
off and on until 10.30 a.m., when happily it showed signs of 
clearing for my lake voyage from Imazu to Otsu. The 
steamer arrived from Nagahama shortly after, and we 
boarded her just before 11 a.m., and as she only stops a few 
moments at every port of call round the western shores of 
Lake Biwa, were off almost at once. At first glance it 
seemed as though we might experience an uncomfortable 
passage, as there was no awning over the deck, and the rain- 
clouds were still very threatening, nor was there any seating 
accommodation for first-class passengers on deck. I spread 
myself therefore over some bales of rice, but presently acabin- 
boy provided a chair with cushion, brought me a hibachs, 
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which he placed at my feet, and presented me with a cup 
of tea, so I made all snug for the voyage, provided it did not — 
rain. The third-class passengers were all herded down — 
below, so I remained in solitary state on deck for some time. | 
and took up my position right astern in order to get as far as 
possible from my nearest friends—several baskets of sprats— _ 
which were not devoid of a certain breeziness of expression. 
The cloudy and misty nature of the day greatly inter- 
fered with the views away to the north and east side of the 
lake, but here and there faint glimpses were caught of snow- 
tinged ridges when momentarily lit up by rays of sunshine. | 
The lake is roughly about thirty-six miles long and twelve 
miles wide at the broadest part, and is completely enclosed 
by mountain ranges except at the south end, whence a river 
conveys the waters of the lake to the sea in the vicinity of 
Osaka. Our route lay along the western shores, calling at 
various small ports, such as Funaki, Omizo, Komatsu, Wani, 
and Katata. Besides passengers the main freight carried 
by the steamers appeared to consist of rice, done up in 
cylindrical grass covers about 3 feet in length, and half that 
in diameter. We put into Funaki shortly before twelve, 
shipped a certain amount of rice, and called at Omizo half 
an hour later. Up to this point the scenery of the western 
shores was dull and featureless, but from this village, which 
is situated at the base of a pine-clad hill, lofty hills begin 
to rise from near the margin of the lake, such as the Hira- 
dake Range, and Hiei-Zan farther south. These hills are 
almost bare in their upper slopes, and have a forbidding 
appearance unusual in other parts of Japan I had visited. 
A cold wind from the north now began to spring up, which 
increased to quite a stiff breeze before we reached Komatsu 
at 1.15 p.m., and a small sea became noticeable, which 
caused us to heave a bit when going out of the places of call 
broadside on to the gale. At Komatsu a pier only seems to 
exist, for a narrow belt of pines along the sandy shore (not 
unlike Ama-no-hashidate) cuts off the view from the foot 
of the hills; but no village was observed in the vicinity, | 
though farther south a succession of them is seen as far as 
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Wani. This place is almost half an hour’s steam from 
Komatsu, and is situated at the base of a low irregular spur 
thrust out from the main range behind. Thence onward the 
lake commences to narrow, and at Katata, where we arrived 
at 2.15 p.m., it is not more than three or four miles across, 
and so remains until Otsu is reached. 

Wild-duck and teal appeared to be plentiful on the lake 
hereabouts, and curious barbed arrow-shaped fishing-snares - 
of considerable size are seen jutting out from the shore. 
Into these the fish are apparently driven, and are unable to 
escape, but I had not an opportunity of seeing the operation. 

The most beautiful girl I saw in Japan came on board at 
Wani—a schoolgirl, seventeen or eighteen years of age, 
with lovely Western features of warm, rosy, brunette type, 
perfect teeth, jolly laughing face, and a figure which almost 
towered above the other Japanese women on the boat. I 
was most anxious to have a snapshot of this charming girl, 
but failed to obtain an opportunity on board of taking one, 
and on reaching Otsu it was impossible to on account of the 
crowd disembarking. But the pleasure derived from gazing 
at that beautiful, healthy, happy young face was consider- 
able. Many daintily pretty faces are seen daily throughout 
Japan, particularly among the younger schoolgirls, and 
those reaching womanhood ; but it is rare to see a face that 
can be called truly beautiful, judged from our Western 
standpoint. 

Our voyage came to a close at Otsu, where we arrived 
shortly after 3 p.m. We had to walk about half a mile from 
the landing-stage through a portion of the town, which is 
one of considerable size, in order to reach the canal connect- 
ing Lake Biwa with Kyoto, by which route I proposed 
returning. A private boat is to be hired for 3 yen (about 
six shillings), and with the current the journey of some 

seven miles can be accomplished in about an hour by a 
boatman “‘ wiggling ” the craft along at the same time. 

From an engineering point of view, this canal is one of 
great interest, for not only does it bring Lake Biwa into navi- 
gable communication with Kyoto, but it also supplies water- 
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power to mills and factories in that town. The total fall 
is about 143 feet, and at Ke-age, near its entrance to Kyoto, 
the greater part of this fall is utilized for traffic by means 
of an incline, half a mile in length, along which the boats, 
placed in wheeled cradles, are drawn by an electric motor 
stationed at the foot of the incline. From thence there is 
another stretch of open canal; but our journey terminated 
at the summit, where the water of the canal divides. One 
part flows down a branch canal, some five and a quarter 
miles in length, to the north of Kyoto, and is available for 
irrigation and water-power ; whilst the other is conveyed in 
pipes to the foot of the incline, where it furnishes the power 
to work the electric motor before again forming a navigable 
canal. 

Immediately on leaving the embarking-station at Otsu 
the boat plunges into the darkness of a tunnel over one and 
a half miles in length, and the effect is weird in the extreme, 
for one gazes ahead at a seemingly interminable line of little 
electric-light bulbs, placed (at considerable intervals apart, 
usually) along the summit of the arch, and which throw 
a fitful light upon the scene as one dashes under each in 
succession. Below is the surface of the water, over which 
the frail craft dances merrily along, cutting through the 
reflections thrown upon it from the line of lights above and 
then entering again the solemn gloom of night until the next 
are is reached. Silence is only broken by the sound of the 
rushing water against the smooth masonry walls of the 
tunnel, and by the creaking of the boatman’s oar, except 
perhaps when one comes alongside other boats being passed 
up by men hauling hand over hand on a hawser secured to 
the right-hand side (going down) throughout the entire 
length of the tunnel. Then words are possibly exchanged 
between the boatmen as one flashes by into the darkness 
again, and, if of a nervous disposition, one might begin to 
speculate as to what one’s chances would be of ever seeing 
daylight again should the boat upset or get stove in by 
collision with one proceeding up-stream—say about half a 
mile from the entrance and a mile from the exit—for there 
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is little more than sufficient room for two boats to pass in 
this underground canal. 

It was between fifteen to twenty minutes before we 
emerged from our subterranean trip out into the open again, 
and we passed during the remainder of the journey through 
charming scenery along well- wooded hillsides until we 
approached the end. Here we entered a second short tunnel, 
little more than a furlong in length, and very shortly after 
dived into the third and last one, rather over half a mile in 
length. At the far side we had reached the disembarking 
station at the summit of the incline, and five minutes’ walk 
took us back to the Miyako Hotel, where we arrived shortly 
after 4.30 p.m. 

With this visit to Ama-no-hashidate my journeyings in 
Japan came to a conclusion—greatly to my regret—and there 
only remained the morrow in which to complete my packing 
arrangements and to pay a hasty visit to the Emperor’s 
Palace, as the day after I was due at Kobe to sail in the 
North German Lloyd steamer Prinz Ludwig for Colombo. 

The Emperor’s Palace at Kyoto is about half an hour’s run 
by rickshaw from the Miyako Hotel, and situated midst 
pleasant, park-like surroundings within an enclosure some 
26 acres in extent, bounded by a roofed wall of mud and 
plaster. I was shown over those parts open to the public 
by a custodian on presentation of a pass, which must be 
obtained. The various reception-rooms and apartments 
are connected by means of covered corridors, and the screens 
separating the different chambers are mainly works of art 
executed by Japanese and Chinese artists. The ceilings and 
woodwork throughout are most pleasing, and the floors of the 
entire series of rooms are covered with matting, as is so general 
in all Japanese houses of the better class. The residence, 
however, impresses one as being an extremely cold one for 
the winter season, as no warming arrangements exist, and 
presumably the universal hibachi has to be provided in large 
numbers when occupied at this time of the year. 

The afternoon and next morning were spent in writing 
many letters, packing, and so forth, and I left Kyoto after 
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lunch on November 23 for Sannomiya, the place of embarka- 
tion, about a mile short of Kobe. Throughout the entire 
railway journey to Osaka, and thence for about twenty 
miles along the sea-coast, we traversed an extensively culti- 
vated plain, the rice-crops of which had mostly been cut, and 
were being hung up todry. After having travelled through 
considerable portions of Japan, one is struck by the almost 
complete absence of pasture-land. I certainly saw none 
during my wanderings. 

It was rapidly growing dark by the time Sannomiya was 
reached, at 5.15 p.m., and after a little delay I was conveyed 
in a launch with all my belongings to the Prinz Ludwig, 
lying a mile or so out from the shore. The steamer was a 
fine one of close on 10,000 tons register, and provided with 
& gymnasium, and a band that played at dinner, and in 
every way was extremely well appointed ; whilst, moreover, 
I was fortunate enough to secure a single-berth cabin to 
myself at the end of the promenade deck. She was far from 
crowded, for we only sat down about thirty to forty at 
dinner that night in harbour, though a few other passengers 
came on board later. It was very chilly on deck, and as this 
became intensified so soon as we cast off from our moorings, 
at 10 p.m., and created a breeze of our own, I very shortly 
returned to the warmth of my cabin, after having watched 
the lights of Kobe sink below the deep as we plunged into 
the darkness. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE LAST STAGE 


THE space at my disposal only admits of my dealing in brief 
outline with the 8,000 odd miles traversed between Kobe 
and Simla, and the description of this part of the journey 
will therefore be dismissed in a few pages, as the sea-voyage 
to Colombo must be familiar to many. 

Morning of November 24 found us threading our way 
through the beautiful channels of the Inland Sea, and by 
the early afternoon we had reached the Straits of Shimono- 
seki. Thence we made for the open sea along the northern 
shores of Kyushu Island, which we rounded during the night, 
and entered Nagasaki atdawn. As we had several hours to 
wait whilst coaling operations were undertaken, an oppor- 
tunity was afforded for a run ashore. But beyond its 
beautiful situation, there is little of interest about the town, 
which nestles picturesquely at the head of a long narrow 
inlet some three miles in length, indented by numerous small 
bays and surrounded by wooded hills. 

Shortly after lunch the voyage was resumed, and we sped 
west towards Shanghai, obtaining our last sight of Japan 
before nightfall. The next day in the Yellow Sea was 
distinctly boisterous, and few of us regretted, I think, coming 
to anchor in the estuary of the Yang-tze about noon the 
following day. The steamer was to remain here for thirty- 
six hours, so the majority of the passengers availed them- 
selves of the chance offered of seeing something of Shanghai, 
to which we were conveyed some fifteen miles up the river 
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in a launch. Here the night was spent ashore at the Astor 
House Hotel, and the next day devoted to sightseeing, 
visiting the Chinese town, and so on. 

We returned to the Prinz Ludwig in the evening, sailed 
shortly before midnight, and, being favoured by fine weather, 
reached Hong Kong in the early morning of December lI. 
Captain Heathcote came out to the steamer soon after its 
arrival in port, and conveyed me ashore by launch to 
General Broadwood’s residence, where I enjoyed his kind 
hospitality during the twenty-four hours our boat remained 
in harbour. The morning was fine, and Hong Kong showed 
up at its best, but, unfortunately, the early afternoon turned 
rainy, and heavy mists gathered which lasted until our 
departure next day. Consequently, the view from the 
summit of the Peak was denied us, though an interesting 
ascent by the cable railway was made shortly before we 
sailed the following morning. 

The Governor, Sir Frederick Lugard, was giving an official 
dinner in honour of the Queen’s birthday, and as the 
General, his aide-de-camp, and I were bidden to it, I had the 
opportunity of resuming my acquaintance of old Uganda 
days of 1892 with His Excellency, and spent a very pleasant 
evening. 

The voyage was continued at midday on December 2, 
and for the next two days we experienced very dirty weather, 
with high seas running. As the gale was, however, chiefly 
behind us, our progress was accelerated, and a record was 
established between Hong Kong and Singapore, the 1,437 
knots being travelled in about ninety hours. We ran 
gradually through the storm, and, the day before reaching 
Singapore being fine and calm, we obtained a good sight of 
the American fleet of sixteen battleships, which remained 
under our observation for several hours. Much excitement 
was caused thereby amongst a large number of American 
ladies, who had come on board at Hong Kong, and were now 
proceeding to greet their relatives in the fleet again, on its 
arrival at Colombo. 

The ship remained in port at Singapore for some thirty 
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hours, so we had leisure to run out to Johore, on the main- 
land, traversing the island by means of the railway, which 
penetrates most truly tropical tracts, and to see the various 
other sights of this great seaport, before we left for Penang, 
at midday on December 7. Twenty-four hours’ steam up 
the Straits of Malacca brought us to this picturesque spot, 
and, as we made a stay of eight hours’ duration here, we 
were able to rickshaw out to the beautiful Botanical Gardens 
set in an amphitheatre of hills, and to see something of the 
town and the island. Thence across to Colombo there is 
little of interest to chronicle, that port being reached after 
a fair voyage at midday on December 12. As I was leaving 
the same evening for Tuticorin there was only time for a 
drive through the town and to the outskirts before trans- 
ferring myself and my belongings from the Prinz Ludwig 
to the British India boat Purnea, which sailed at 6 p.m. 
A few hours out from land the small steamer became some- 
what lively, and the six or seven passengers sought their 
couches with one accord shortly after dinner. 

Early next morning we were off the flat uninteresting 
coast about Tuticorin, and, anchoring in the open road- 
stead, were conveyed ashore in a launch, which occupied 
the best part of an hour doing the trip of five or six miles 
in a choppy sea. The Madras mail was drawn up along- 
side the quay, and, after the usual Customs examination, 
started on its northerly course at about 10 a.m. Five hours 
later Madura was reached, and here the majority of us 
alighted, in order to examine the wonderful temple dedicated 
to Siva and his consort, the beautiful palace and tank 
built by King Tirumala Nayakka over 250 years ago, and 
other sights for which the town is noted. 

A most interesting twenty-four hours was consequently 
spent here before I continued my journey the following 
afternoon to Madras, where we arrived early next day. 
As the Bombay mail did not leave until the evening, I had 
over twelve hours at my disposal wherein to obtain a 
hurried view of this historical port ; and, travelling through 
that night and the next day and night, Bombay was reached 
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in the early morning of December 17. Here, again, I broke 
the journey to see various friends, and to contract certain 
business that had to be attended to before proceeding north 
to my Himalayan home. Leaving Bombay by the Punjab 
mail in the afternoon of the 18th, Simla once more 
appeared in sight forty-eight hours later, and my scamper 
had come to its close. 


THE END 
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MEMORIES OF FIFTY YEARS. 
By MARY JEUNE (LADY ST. HELIER). 
With Illustrations. One Volume. Demy 8vo., cloth. 18s. net. 


Lady Jeune’s salon was the rendezvous of all that was best in 
English society during the last thirty years of the nineteenth 
century. To her house in Harley Street flocked notabilities in every 
walk of life—statesmen, politicians, men distinguished in literature, 
science, and art, famous generals and naval officers, legal luminaries, 
and apostles of culture. It would probably be difficult to mention 
a single person of distinction of either sex who had not at some time 
or other been present at her receptions, sure of meeting there the most 
interesting ‘lions’ of the day. To European and American 
visitors, Lady Jeune’s parties stood for the English counterpart 
of the brightest French salons, and their popularity remained 
unabated after Sir Francis Jeune was raised to the peerage as 
Baron St. Helier, until his death caused them to be discontinued. 

It can truly be asserted that Lady St. Helier’s ‘ Reminiscences’ 
form an integral part of the history of the Nineteenth Century, if 
the social life of England counts for anything in its pages. No 
mere summary of the book would give a clue to the interest of its 
contents ; this is the grand vsn of society, sparkling and unique. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN MEMORIES. 
By THE LADY SARAH WILSON. 
With Illustrations. One Volume. Demy 8vo., cloth. 15s. met. 


These entertaining memories of society, war, and sport in South 
Africa, covering a period from 1895 to 1904, are written from diaries 
kept at the time, and contain many novel and interesting episodes. 
The author tells us that everything of interest that has happened to 
her in life has been in connection with Africa: she was there at the 
time of the Jameson Raid; she was present in the siege of Mafeking 
during the war, an episode that has never yet been adequately de- 
scribed ; she has hunted lions in the vast country north of the Zambesi: 
she has been nearly drowned in the Nile; and in Africa she has made 
some of her best friends. Lady Sarah Wilson has often proved the 
truth of the saying that ‘adventures are to the adventurous,’ and no 
more attractive motto could be found for such a volume as the present. 
The book is dedicated to the memory of her sister Georgina, Countess 
Howe, whose health and life were sacrificed in labours undertaken on 
behalf of the Yeomanry Hospitals during the war. 


HOUSEBOAT DAYS IN CHINA. 


By J. O. P. BLAND, 


AutTuor or ‘Lays or Far CATHAY,’ ETC. 


Illustrated by W. D. STRAIGHT. 
With Map. One Volume. Medsum 8v0., cloth. 15s. net. 


To charter a houseboat and make an expedition along a river 
‘up country’ is one of the favourite recreations of British residents 
in China. Mr. Bland is an old hand at the game, and knows how 
to accept its drawbacks with philosophy, while enjoying the pleasures 
to the full. Sport is the ostensible object of these expeditions, and 
Mr. Bland had many exciting days in the pursuit of duck, geese, 
and snipe. Even more entertaining than his sporting episodes are his 
shrewd descriptions and comments on the types of Chinamen he 
came across, from the Lowdah who managed the boat, and his crew, 
to the Mandarin and the Missionary. The Ethics of Houseboat 
Travel forms an amusing chapter, and however far he journeys he 
cannot escape ‘The Eternal Feminine.’ Thoughts on books and 
poetry intrude themselves among recollections of smuggling and the 
coming of railways. The volume winds up with a subject ever 
present to the Briton in China—reflections ‘On Coming Home.’ 

The volume is charmingly illustrated by Mr. William Straight, 
every chapter having appropriate head-pieces and terminals, while 
there are a large number of delicate vignettes in the text. 
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SIKHIM AND BHUTAN, 


Experiences of Twenty Wears on the Hortb=Eastern 
Frontier of Fndta. 
By JOHN CLAUDE WHITE, C.1LE., 
Late PouitTicaL AGENT IN SIKHIM. 
With 7 Photogravure and numerous other Full-page Illustrations and a Map. 
One Volume. Royal 8vo., cloth. ats. net. 


Until the recent expedition to Lhasa, the north-east frontier of 
India attracted much less attention than the north-west, and the 
regions of Sikhim and Bhutan have remained shrouded in the 
isolation of inaccessible mountains and shadowed by the proximity 
of mysterious Tibet. This independence of the outer world makes 
their inhabitants a most interesting study. The primitive state of 
society, the influence of the priests and monks, and the way in which 
the gradual spread of British influence was received, read like a 
chapter of history from another world. For twenty years Mr. John 
Claude White has been the one Englishman who has had the key to 
these remote countries, conducting missions to their rulers, travers- 
ing their fastnesses from end to end, studying the people and their 
curious customs. He has had to combine the energy of the explorer 
with the arts of the diplomatist and administrator, and has been 
responsible for such measure of development as has been possible of 
achievement, The present volume owes much to its illustrations, 
for the author is an expert and enthusiastic photographer, and his 
zeal has induced him to carry a large camera into spots where most 
people would find even a Kodak a burden. 


WITH A PREHISTORIC PEOPLE: 


The Hekickuspu of British East Africa. 


By W. SCORESBY ROUTLEDGE, M.A., Oxon, 
and KATHARINE ROUTLEDGE, M.A. 
Trin. Coti., DUBLIN. 


With a great many Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 18s. net. 


This is the first published account of one of the most interesting 
of African peoples, previously unknown to white men, who have 
lately come under British rule. The object of the authors, who 
have just returned from a prolonged sojourn amongst them, is to 
describe primitive life as it really exists, and the book should be of 
great value to those who are interested in our Empire and its 
responsibilities as well as to those of more scientific tastes. It should 
also prove of material assistance to Government officials, settlers, 
and travellers in the country described, enabling them to understand 
native thought and custom. ‘The great interest of the subject,’ 
say the authors, ‘lies in the fact that the A-ki-k4-yu of to-day are 
at the point where our ancesters stood in earliest times.’ There are 
over a hundred pages of illustrations from the authors’ photographs. 
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THE SALMON RIVERS AND LOCHS 
OF SCOTLAND. 


By W. L. CALDERWOOD, 


INSPECTOR OF FISHERIES TO THE FisueRy Boarp For SCOTLAND. 
AUTHOR oF ‘THE LIFE OF THE SALMON.’ 


Wsth Illustrations and Maps of the Principal Ravers. One Volusme. 
Demy 8vo., cloth. 218. net. 


Also a Large Paper Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 copses, on hand-made 
paper. Handsomely bound. One Volume. Quarto. £2 28. net. 


This comprehensive and valuable work gives a complete account 
of the rivers and lochs of Scotland frequented by salmon. The 
author has personally visited every important river described, and 
possesses unequalled knowledge of his subject. 

Among the matters discussed in the book are the boundaries and 
fisheries of estuaries ; obstructions and sources of pollution in the 
rivers ; fish passes and croys; means adopted for maintaining the 
water supply ; descriptions of angling waters; ownership of the dif- 
ferent fisheries; angling obtainable at hotels; records of the annual 
catch on various fisheries; influence of temperature on the salmon; 
stories of great ‘days’ on famous rivers; the scenery of the river- 
valleys, etc., etc. 

The book is well illustrated, and contains several maps, specially 
drawn on the scale of 2 inches to the mile, to show the different 
fisheries on such important rivers as the Tweed, Tay, Dee, 


Spey, etc. 


A FIFTH SERIES OF 
MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., 


AvuTHOR oF ‘ Scottish GARDENS,’ ETC. 
Wsth Photogvavure Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo., cloth. 78. 6d. 


The pleasure given by each fresh instalment of Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s ‘ Memories of the Months’ continues unabated, and the 
welcome accorded to the Fourth Series was such that a large circle 
of readers may be confidently predicted for the Fifth. 

Every year rings new changes on the old order of Nature, and the 
observant eye canalways find fresh features on the face of the Seasons. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell goes out to meet Nature on the moor and loch, 
in garden and forest, and writes of what he sees and feels. This is 
what gives his work its abiding charm, and makes these memories 
fill the place of old friends on the library bookshelf. 
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THE COTTAGE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 


Drawn by HELEN ALLINGHAM, 
and Described by STEWART DICK. 


With 64 Full-page Coloured Plates from Pictures never before reproduced. 
In One Volume. 8vo., cloth. ais. net. 


Also a Large Paper Edition, lsmsted to 500 copies for the British Empire. 
Handsomely bound, with the Plates artsstically mounted. £2 28. net. 


Mrs. Allingham’s pictures of English rural life and scenery are 
already famous. She possesses a rare power of expressing the 
incomparable beauty of the commons, gardens, and cottages of 
England, and each drawing forms a perfect little idyll in colour. 
The counties of Surrey, Sussex, and Kent naturally provide a 
wealth of charming subjects for the volume, and examples are also 
given of cottages in Cheshire, Wiltshire, Dorset, Devon, the Isle of 
Wight, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Gloucestershire, etc. 

Mr. Stewart Dick’s letterpress gives an extremely interesting 
account of the history and construction of the ancient cottages and 
farmhouses for which English country districts are conspicuous. 
Among the contents are chapters on the Evolution of the Cottage, 
the Great Building Time, the Structure, Tiled and Thatched 
Cottages, Mud Cottages, Stone Cottages of the Cotswolds, Farm- 
houses, Inns, and Old Gardens, 


TEN YEARS OF GAME-KEEPING. 


By OWEN JONES. 


With Numerous Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. One 
Volume. Demy 8vo., cloth. tos. 6d. net. 


The author, who was educated at Marlborough and Oxford Uni- 
versity, being reluctant to follow a conventional pursuit, took up the 
occupation of a Gamekeeper as a means of livelihood. After twelve 
years’ experience he feels that he is thoroughly acquainted with his 
subject, and that the public may be interested to read a record of 
what he has seen and learned in the course of his duties. As regards 
game, Mr. Owen Jones gives many a wrinkle about partridges, 
pheasants, hares, rabbits, and wild fowl, that may be studied with 
advantage by the owner or tenant ofa shooting. Thereare chapters 
on vermin, trespassers and poachers, and the great question of foxes. 

Some very attractive reminiscences are given of ‘My Dogs’; 
while ‘ My First Shoot,’ ‘My Brother Keepers,’ ‘ Tips and Tippers,’ 
present certain aspects of sport from an original and novel point of 
view. 
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IN A YORKSHIRE GARDEN. 


By REGINALD FARRER, 


AuTHor or ‘My Rocx-Garpen,’ ‘ALrings AND Boc-PLants,’ ETC. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


In his latest book on the garden, Mr. Farrer will delight his many 
readers by conveying them round all his own provinces, with 
accounts of this plant and that as he goes. Though less technical 
and severe than ‘ My Rock-Garden,’ his new book will be found more 
practical and helpful than ‘ Alpines and Bog Plants,’ in so far as it 
deals with the garden as it is, its ups and downs and difficulties as 
they lie before us, rather than with any purely abstract and visionary 
ideal of bog-garden or mountain-slope. In especial, will those who 
have long waited for help on the subject be delighted to hear that 
Mr. Farrer has at last dealt exhaustively and practically with the 
Moraine Garden ; nor, though rock-plants are, of course, Mr. Farrer’s 
particular friends, has he neglected other parts of the garden, but has 
many words to say on shrubs, and herbaceous treasures, and 
bamboos, and the wild garden. Let the names of a few chapters 
give a hint of the rest: The Old Garden; The Piz Languard and 
the Piz Padella; Among the Primulas; The Old Moraine ; Round 
the Frames; The Cliff-garden; The Terrace-wall; Alice’s Garden 
in the Wood. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By C. E. BAINES. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 


This volume covers the entire period of the history of our 
literature down to the close of the Victorian Age, with the deaths of 
Swinburne and Meredith—but the period before Chaucer is only 
briefly dealt with. Special care has been taken that, while the book 
contains all the names, dates, etc., that a text-book should contain, 
it should be as little cumbered as possible with the names of writers 
who ‘ deserve a passing mention.’ Occasionally a typical author or 
work is dealt with at some length, even though this involves a 
sacrifice of proportion. This seems, on the whole, the best way, in 
a short book, to give the reader a general idea of any particular 
period without employing undesirably vague generalities. 
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A CENTURY OF EMPIRE, 1801-1900. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., P.C., 


AutuHor oF ‘Tue Lire oF WELLINGTON,’ ETC. 


Volume I., from 1801 to 1832. With Photogravure Portraits. 
XX + 352 pages. Demy 8vo., cloth. 14s. net. 


NOTE.—The work will be completed in Three Volumes, which will be 
sssued at intervals of about stx months. 


The great task which Sir Herbert Maxwell has undertaken, and of 
which the first instalment is now offered to the public, is the history 
of the British people during the nineteenth century. It is a history 
in the broadest interpretation of that term; the back-bone of it is 
political, as was inevitable in the case of a constitutionally governed 
country, but all the principal aspects of the national life are duly 
dealt with in his closely knit narrative. Sir Herbert Maxwell writes 
with the authority conferred by a union of wide knowledge and with 
practised literary skill, and the insight gained by an active and varied 
participation in the public affairs of his own time. To these quali- 
fications he adds an intimate familiarity with that side of social and 
political history which is embedded in countless volumes of the letters 
and memoirs of the leading personages of the time. From this 
source arises what forms perhaps the most characteristic excellence 
of his narrative, the many dramatic touches which enable us to follow 
the progress of events, not only in the light of subsequent knowledge, 
but as they presented themselves to the actors at the time, 


EDMUND GARRETT. 


A Memotr. 
By E. T. COOK, 


AuTHor or ‘RIGHTS AND WRonGS OF THE TRANSVAAL War,’ Joint Epitor or Ruskin's 
ORKS, ETC. 


With Portrast. One Volume. Demy 8vo., cloth. tos. 6d net. 


Edmund Garrett was a journalist of genius, and his short but 
brilliant career was tinged with romance. Going to South Africa, 
in the first instance temporarily for reasons of health, he eventually 
settled there, and so it came about that at the time of the Jameson 
Raid, of which he wrote a singularly lucid and convincing account 
in ‘ The Story of an African Crisis,’ he was Editor of the Cape Times. 
Henceforward he was involved in the turmoil of events of world- 
wide significance, and it was no small matter that his post should 
have been occupied by one so clear-sighted and courageous. 


_—_ See ne eee. ee 
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THE LIFE OF 
SIR SYDNEY WATERLOW, BART. 


By GEORGE SMALLEY, M.A., 


AuTuHor or ‘Stupigs or Magn,’ ETc. 
Wsth Portratt. One Volume. Demy 8vo., cloth. tos. 6d. net. 


There have never been lacking in the City of London men of the 
type which is associated in the popular mind with the name of 
Richard Whittington, and the story of their early struggles and 
gradual rise to wealth and distinction can never fail to appeal to the 
imagination. Sir Sydney Waterlow was one of Whittington’s most 
eminent successors; from small beginnings and slender resources he 
created one of the greatest printing businesses in the whole country, 
and in due course he arrived at the highest distinction which London 
can bestow, the office of Lord Mayor. But his chief title to remem- 
brance is his unequalled success as a practical philanthropist, and at 
the present time this side of his strenuously active life is probably 
the most interesting and valuable, more especially the story—fully 
told in these pages—of his wise and far-reaching work in connection 
with the housing of the poor. 


TEN GREAT AND GOOD MEN. 


Lectures by HENRY MONTAGU BUTLER, D.D., D.C.L., 


MASTER oF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


One Volume. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net. 


These studies are not, in the ordinary sense of the word, bio- 
graphical; the object of the author was in each case to give his 
audience, in broad outline and with as little as might be of historical 
fact and detail, some understanding of the mind and soul of a great 
figure by whom the destinies of the country had been moulded. 
Thus, while he has illustrated his studies by characteristic examples 
of the great public utterances in which the aspirations and ideals of 
his heroes are formulated, he has also enlivened them by recording 
those incidents which, trivial in themselves, reveal the personality of 
the man behind the trappings of the statesman. For his purpose, 
to take a single example, Pitt dominating the House of Commons 
with his eloquence is scarcely more interesting than Pitt romping 
with a roomful of children. The skilled and sympathetic employ- 
ment of this method has resulted in a singularly charming gallery of 
portraits. 
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A HISTORY OF 
THE LONDON HOSPITAL. 


By E. W. MORRIS, 


SECRETARY OF THE LONDON HospPITAL. 


Illustrated. One Volume. Cloth. 6s. net. 


The history of this great Hospital is not only interesting on 
account of the particular incidents of its long and honourable career, 
and the prominent men who have been connected with it, but also 
provides a typical example of the way in which our splendid medical 
charities have grown and developed. Beginning with a survey of 
the condition of Medicine and Surgery in 1741, the date of the 
foundation of the Hospital, the author describes its early days in 
Goodman’s Field, the move to Whitechapel, and the gradual growth 
during the last hundred and fifty years. He then deals with the 
system of Administration, Finance, and Management, the relation of 
the Hospital to Medical and Surgical Science, the Medical School, 
and the Development of Sick Nursing. The reader is initiated into 
some noteworthy customs and ceremonies of the Hospital, and some 
account is given of the men whose names stand out in its history. 
‘The author has enjoyed exceptional advantages in writing his book, 
through his position as Secretary of the Hospital, and has collected 
some valuable materials for illustrating it from sources not generally 
accessible. 


A GREAT BISHOP 
OF ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 
Being a Sketch of the Life of Bishop horsicy. 


By the Rev. H. H. JEBB, 


Recror oF STREATHAM. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


This book has considerable historical interest. It touches on several 
present problems, including the condition of the Welsh Church, 
Passive Resistance, and the immigration of Roman Catholics. 
Overton, the historian, says that Bishop Horsley was regarded as 
far and above all other contemporary writers on the side of the 
Church. The author possesses the Bishop’s private letters, and 
information hitherto unpublished. 
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HIGH ALBANIA. 


By M. EDITH DURHAM, 


AvuTtuor or ‘Tue Burpven or THE BALKANS’ AND ‘ THROUGH THE LANDS OF THE SERB.’ 


Illustrated from the Author's Sketches and Photographs, with Map. 
One Volume. Demy 8vo. 148. net. 


No writer on the Balkan peoples displays more intimate know- 
ledge and sympathy than Miss Durhan, and it is fortunate that she 
should have taken up her pen again at the present moment when so 
much attention is focussed on Turkish affairs, for the warlike and 
independent Albanians are nominally within the Ottoman Empire, 
despite the fact that there is no conscription and Albanians cannot 
be tried by Turkish law. Miss Durham’s new volume is the first 
book to deal with the whole district, and is written mainly for the 
purpose of recording manners and customs that will soon be extinct, 
and which belong to a very early period of the world’s history. The 
humour and spirit of tolerance that distinguish her other works is 
again present, and the author contributes her own very effective 
illustrations. 


A SCAMPER THROUGH THE 
FAR EAST. 


Sncluding a Wisit to the Abancburian Battieficlds. 


By Major H. H. AUSTIN, C.M.G., D.S.O., R.E., 


AuTHoR OF ‘W1TH MACDONALD IN UGANDA,’ ETC. 
With Illustratvons and Maps. One Volume. Demy 8vo., cloth. 15s. net. 


Major Austin is a keen-eyed and practised observer, with a 
remarkable flaty for the minor details and incidents which make a 
narrative of travel pictorial and lively. The story of his scamper 
across Siberia, and through China, Corea, and Japan, would have 
been well worth telling even if he had enjoyed no privileges and 
experiences of an exceptional character; but the record of this 
accomplished soldier’s visit, in the company of veteran Japanese 
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officers, to the scenes of the great battles in Manchuria, and to the 
approaches to Port Arthur, raises his book to an altogether higher 
plane of interest. Moreover, he was fortunate enough to be present 
at some manceuvres carried out, on a grand scale, by Japanese 
troops under the eyes of the Mikado himself, and to take part as a 
guest in the accompanying festivities. Major Austin’s knowledge of 
the points of interest to look out for, and his trained eye for resem- 
blances and contrasts with similar operations carried on in other 
countries, have enabled him to describe the spectacle with exceptional 
‘vividness and force. 


TURKEY IN TRANSITION. 


By G. F. ABBOTT, 


AvuTHOR or ‘THE TALE OF A Tour IN Maceponia,’ ‘THROUGH INDIA WITH THE PRINCE,’ ETC 


With Illustvations. One Volume. Demy 8vo., cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Abbott’s original intention was to write a book about the 
present position of affairs in the Balkan States generally, but while 
be was in Turkey collecting and amplifying his material he had the 
good fortune to be an eye-witness of the counter-revolution—a 
subject that he felt must be treated with all the fulness it deserves. 
It not only afforded admirable material for the illustration of the 
political conditions which caused it, and which will continue to 
influence the situation, but it also gave him a splendid opportunity 
for dramatic writing. The Advance of the Macedonian Army on 
Constantinople, the Siege, the Capture of the City, the Fall of Abdul 
Hamid and his subsequent fate—all these events could not be 
spoilt by the dullest pen, let alone one so racy and graphic as 
Mr. Abbott’s. 

He has devoted, as well, considerable space to the social changes 
that have come over Turkish life since the establishmert of the 
Constitution—¢.g., the new Turkish woman. It was a rare chance, 
and Mr. Abbott has made the most of it. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


THE PASQUE FLOWER. 


By JANE WARDLE, 


AutuHor or ‘Marcmrv Picgon,’ ‘THe Lorp or Latimer Street,’ TC. 
Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. 


Jane Wardle's new story centres primarily in the search for a 
monkish treasure supposed to be hidden at an ancient mansion in 
the Wiltshire downs, and secondarily in the love affairs of a young 
man who is not able to make up his mind which of two girls he 1s 
in love with. Such is the groundwork of a tale that is told in the 
author’s charming and original manner, and one that displays her 
talent for character drawing to its fullest advantage. 


A CRUCIAL EXPERIMENT. 


By A. C. FARQUHARSON, 


AuTuor or ‘St. NaAZArius,’ ETC. 
Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. 


A distinguished composer and teacher of music, wealthy and 
independent, but wholly wrapped up in his art, goes through the 
form of marriage with a young girl possessing a genius for music, in 
order to enable her to escape from hostile surroundings, and pursue 
her true vocation under his roof. This is the crucial experiment. 
Needless to say, it does not work out in the way contemplated by its 
Originator. The situation develops to a tragic climax ; the interest 
of the book lies in the portrayal of the emotional conflicts which 
rack the essentially noble and upright characters whose destinies are 
involved. 


THE BEGGAR IN THE HEART. 


By EDITH RICKERT, 


AuTtHor or ‘THe GoLtpen Hawk,’ ‘ THe REAPER,’ ETC. 
Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. 


Miss Rickert has already shown in ‘The Golden Hawk’ that she 
possesses the true spirit of romance, and her new story will not 
disappoint her large and increasing circle of admirers. The scene is 
for the most part laid in London, and the characters are drawn with 
remarkable charm and delicacy. It is a story that cannot fail to 
give pleasure, and to remain long in the memory. 


~ P\ Loin et oO es 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE YELLOW 
ROOM. 


By GASTON LEROUX. 
Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. 


This mysterious and fascinating story has not yet been published 
in a form adapted for library reading, and it may be confidently 
expected to prove the same wonderful success in this edition as in 
the cheap sixpenny issue which made such an impression upon a 
section of the public not repelled by small type and paper covers. 
The book deserves to have a place beside the classic works of 
Gaboriau, and can safely be recommended as one of the most 
thrilling mysteries of modern fiction. 


ORPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE. 


Stories of the Whorld’s Springstime. 


By W. M. L. HUTCHINSON, 


AuTnHor or ‘THE GoLpEN PorRCH,’ BTC. 
IUustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth. gs. 


In this book some of the earliest and most beautiful of Greek 
myths are presented under the guise of stories told to the child Orpheus 
by the Muses, whom he meets on nine moonlight nights in their 
woodland haunts. Thus, the first part, entitled ‘The Making of 
a Minstrel,’ forms a ‘Forest Night’s Entertainment,’ including, 
among others, the legends of Prometheus, Pandora, the Coming of 
Apollo to Delphi, Demeter and her Maiden, and the fortunes of 
Cadmus and his house. The shorter second part deals with Orpheus 
the Singer, and ‘his half-regained Eurydice,’ and takes us to the 
Underworld, where the minstrel hears from the shades of ancient 
heroes—Sisyphus, Ixion, Meleager—the tale of their crime or 
misfortune. We are shown the realm of Pluto, not in the darker 
colouring of Virgil’s pencil, but as Greek imagination pictured it, 
a shadowy land where souls dwell, as in Dante’s Limbo, ‘only so 
far afflicted that they live Desiring without hope.’ The fate of 
Orpheus is reticently and simply told, and the story has the happiest 
of endings—in the Elysian Fields. 
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A New and Cheaper Edition. 


IN THE DESERT : 
THE HINTERLAND OF ALGIERS. 


By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS. 
With Illustrations. One Volume. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The original edition of this interesting book being quite out of 
print, it has been thought advisable to re-issue it in a cheaper form, 
for the benefit of the numerous travellers who visit Algeria and the 
Desert beyond. The volume provides an admirable supplement to 
the guide-book, enlarging upon the life of the Desert Tribes, the scope 
and meaning of their art, and the influence of natural surroundings 


in shaping their destiny. 

From a review in The Times :—‘ There are many who go to the Desert, but few are chosen. Mr. 
Phillipps is one of the few. He sees, and can tell us what he has seen; and reading him. we look 
shrowse aS eyes and his sympathies are ours. He can be lyrical without irritating, and analytic 
without boring. 


A New and Cheaper Edition. 


RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS 


HOMES. 
By Col. D. STREAMER (Captain HARRY GRAHAM). 


A New and Cheaper Edition, with Addstional Illustrations by Hon. 
G. Gathorne-Hardy, and some New Rhymes. 


One Volume. Oblong Crown 8v0., paper boards. 28. 6d. net. 


The steady and continuous sale of these Rhymes for over ten 
years seems to indicate the permanent elements of popularity, that 
bid fair to make them a classic of their kind. They have therefore 
been reprinted in a more handy form, and the author has included 
a few additional ‘ Ruthless Rhymes’ which were not in the earlier 
editions. He has fortunately been able to enlist the assistance of the 
original illustrator, whose style has matured considerably without 
losing any of its quaint freshness. 


A Popular Cheap Edition. 


THE POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. 


Edited by BERNARD HOLLAND, 


AuTHoR or ‘Imperium ET Lipertas,’ ‘Letrers or Mary SIBYLLA Hoitanty,’ RTC. 
With Photogravure Frontsspiece. One Volume. Crown 8v0., 
cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

This edition of Crabbe’s poems was originally issued with a 
number of illustrations, but it is felt that the demand is rather for a 
cheap well-printed standard volume than for a more costly and 
ornamental edition. 

Crabbe’s readers are more numerous than ever, and it is hoped 
that the present issue will bring his works within the reach of all. 
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THE THEORY OF STRUCTURES. 


By R. J. WOODS, M.Inst.C.E., 


FReLLOW AND FORMERLY ASSISTANT Proressor OF ENGINRERING, RovAL INDIAN ENGINERRING 
Cotitace, Coorer’s Hitt. 


With 157 Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


The author deals with the design of masonry and steel structures, 
as based upon the determination of the working stresses in them. 
Various types of girders, with parallel chords, parabolic, and with 
curved chords not parabolic, plate girders, arched ribs, and suspen- 
sion bridges are in turn considered. 

Other chapters are concerned with the strength of columns and 
design of struts, riveted joints, and earth pressure, and a final 
chapter is devoted to reinforced concrete construction. 

The subjects are treated from a practical point of view, and a large 
number of examples from everyday practice are worked out. 
Although self-contained and independent, the volume forms a more 
advanced continuation of the same author’s previous book, ‘The 
Strength and Elasticity of Structural Members.’ 


THE GEOLOGY OF ORE-DEPOSITS. 


By H. H. THOMAS and D. A. MACALISTER, 


oF THE GgoLoGIcaAL Survey oF Great BRITAIN. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book forms the second volume in the Geological Series now 
being issued under the general editorship of Dr. J. E. Marr, F.R.S., in 
in which especial attention is paid to the economic aspect of Geology. 

The authors here present as concisely as possible an account of the 
various processes by which in nature local concentrations of metal- 
liferous material have been brought about in such amounts and 
under such conditions that the ores become commercially valuable. 
Segregation from igneous magmas, pneumatolysis, hydatogenesis, 
and metasomasis are first described ; next, precipitation from solution, 
and sedimentary deposits; and lastly, secondary changes in lodes. 
The subject is one of great importance, not only to the student of 
geology, but also to the practical mining expert, and the authors 
have considered typical deposits of all the principal metals with 
examples from various parts of the world. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


By Dr. ADOLF THOMALEN. 
Translated by G. W. O. HOWE, M.Sc., 


Senior WuitwortuH SCHOLAR, LECTURER IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING AT THE 
City anp GuiLps COLLEGE. 


Second edstion, revised and enlarged. With 454 Illustrations. Royal 8vo., 
cloth, 15s. net. 

The call for a second edition of Mr. Howe's translation of Dr. 

Thomdalen’s ‘ Kurze Lehrbuch der Elektrotechnik ’ shows that it has 

successfully met the want for a good text-book to bridge the gap 
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between elementary books and specialized works on advanceci 
electrical engineering. Second and third year students will here find a 
book dealing with the broad principles of electrical machinery without 
entering into all the details of its practical construction and design. 

In thoroughly revising the book for a second edition, the translator 
has further added several valuable sections on the rise of tempera 
ture of electric motors under continuous and intermittent loads, om 
the Rosenberg constant-current variable-speed dynamo, and on 
six-phase rotary converters. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 


THE THEORY OF OPTICS. 
By ARTHUR SCHUSTER, Pu.D., Sc.D., F.RS., 


Honorary Proressor oF Puysics AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 

Second Edstion. With 180 Illustrations, Demy 8vo., cloth. 15s. net. 

The second edition of Prof. Schuster’s introduction to the study of 
the advanced theory of optics has had the advantage of complete 
and thorough revision by the author. Among the new matter added 
may be especially mentioned the fuller account of Michelson’s and 
other methods for the absolute determination of wave-lengths, and 
the direct comparison of the lengths so determined with the French 
standard metre. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY 
FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


By W. B. DRUMMOND, M.B., C.M., F.R.C.P.E., 


MEDICAL OFFICER AND LECTURER ON Hycting To THE EDINBURGH PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE 
FOR TRAINING TRACHERS. 
AuTuor oF ‘An INTRODUCTION To CHILD STUDY,’ ETC. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth. 28. 6d. 


This work differs from the usual type of text-book on Elementary 
Anatomy and Physiology in several important particulars. In the first 
place special reference is made throughout the book to the differences 
between children and grown people. For example, there are special 
sections dealing with the diet of children, with the peculiarities of 
the child’s skeleton, and with the nervous system in childhood. 

In the second place, those organs and systems are described most 
fully which are of special importance in reference to the care of 
children. Thus, the skeleton and muscles are described in greater 
detail than usual in works of the same size in reference to physical 
training. The effect of exercise on the different organs of the body 
is discussed. Considerable space, as might be expected in a book 
intended for teachers, is devoted to the nervous system. 

Lastly, while the work does not deal directly with either hygiene 
or education, the bearing of physiology on these subjects has been 
kept in view throughout. 


LONDON : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 MADDOX STREET, W. 
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